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Myanmar's Transition to a New Inclusive Society 
Tun Myint and James C. Scott 


In this issue, we bring together critical practitioners, scholars, 
and writers of Myanmar to examine how the country can build 
an inclusive society. We started this endeavor with an initial 
writing workshop at Chiang Mai University hosted by the Re- 
gional Center for Social Science and Sustainable Development in 
December 2018. As the military coup on 1 February 2021 ended 
Myanmar's nominal transition to democracy—which began with 
the 2010 election—the Burmese state continues pursuing per- 
haps the most prolonged struggle to consolidate power and 
build a Westphalian-style “Leviathan” state in Southeast Asia. A 
Burmese state that is inclusive and reflective of its diverse cul- 
tures has never been realized in Myanmar’s history. The current 
political crisis shines the clearest light on how there was no state 
to fail, despite what many observers think; the crisis is the most 
poignant illustration of how Myanmar's struggle for an inclusive 
state and a new open society persists among diverse ethnic 
groups, including the non-monolithic Bama population. Analy- 
sis of the 2021 coup-induced political crisis and its impact on 
Myanmar’s democratization process to create an open inclusive 
society deserves a separate volume. The articles in this volume, 
which were written before the 2021 coup, do not explicitly ad- 
dress the coup and consequent political crises in Myanmar. 
Myanmar stands in the world today as having the longest 
civil war among the world's 193 United Nations member states 
since WWII. It is ethnically and culturally the second most di- 
verse country in Southeast Asia after Indonesia, with 135 offi- 
cially determined ethnic groups and many more going unrecog- 
nized by the state. Myanmar faces enduring ethnic conflicts and 
wars, ethnoreligious conflicts between Buddhist and Muslim 
communities in Rakhine State and several cities in the country, 
land-grab conflicts, and conflict within Buddhist communities. 
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The 1 February military coup makes the political process to 
build a new and inclusive society less certain. Myanmar's nomi- 
nal transition to democracy in 2010 opened up much-needed 
wider scholarly attention across the world. Scholarly attempts 
to revitalize a rich tradition of critical and independent scholar- 
ship on society and politics in Myanmar had only recently be- 
gun. We are a part of this endeavor and, in this issue, we devote 
our attention to whether and how Myanmar could achieve an 
inclusive, peaceful, and democratic society. 

It is essential to understand Myanmar's struggle for a more 
inclusive society within the contexts of (1) the history of ethnic 
diversity and conflicts; (2) religion and society; (3) military dom- 
ination of politics and state-building in the post-independence 
era; and (4) local-global economic forces. All of these contexts 
continue to shape the nominal transition to democracy. Careful 
observation and reading of Burma's history will illuminate how 
complex forces from these four contextual frameworks shape 
the struggle to achieve an inclusive society. 

Perhaps more than any other historical event in Myanmar’s 
history, the 8.8.88 protests defined and paved the way for a 
movement toward a more open, inclusive and democratic soci- 
ety. Those nationwide political protests against a one-party au- 
thoritarian state and successive political movements against the 
military regime have been singularly devoted to achieving a 
democratic federal union in Myanmar. Several student activists 
and leaders who led the 1988 democracy movement left for My- 
anmar's border areas after the coup on 18 September 1988 and 
worked with ethnic minority groups along the border to ad- 
vance the armed struggle against Myanmar's military rule. The 
political project that grew out of the 1988 protests in Myanmar, 
despite its painfully slow beginning—a nullified election in 1990, 
up to the National League for Democracy victory in the 2012 by- 
elections, then in 2015, and 2020—is a clear message to military 
state-builders that the traditional Bama nationalist framework 
has never reflected the desire and diversity of Myanmar's ethnic 
and religious communities. Consequently, Myanmar as a state 
has never committed to seriously achieving an inclusive polity: 
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it has always, in practice, been defined in more narrow and ex- 
clusionary terms by the Bama ethnonationalists at the helm of 
power, namely, the Myanmar military. 

Several articles in this special issue inform us that Bama 
ethnocentrism and Buddhist nationalism continues to resist the 
inclusion of non-Bama and non-Buddhist political communities 
and leaders into significant political decision-making processes. 
The current political crisis in Myanmar has further amplified 
that resistance. At the same time, the determination and diver- 
sity of the pro-democracy protests against the 1 February coup 
amplifies the voices of inclusive forces. The articles in this spe- 
cial issue collectively argue that Bama ethnonationalism is still 
tangible in Myanmar's politics today and continues to serve as a 
hindrance to making Myanmar an open and inclusive society. It 
is historically evident that whether building dynastic kingdoms 
or a modern nation-state, the Bama majority has defined what 
the nation-state of Myanmar should be and occupied a position 
of power sufficient to “annihilate” others who do not fit into 
their political fold. Whether that historical trend will repeat or 
end permanently as Myanmar's politics develops will be deter- 
mined by how the forces of inclusion find creative solutions to 
constitute a new and open society. 

Myanmar's various ethnic communities have been strug- 
gling for inclusion since Burma’s independence from Great Brit- 
ain in 1948. However, several ethnic communities included in 
the official list of ethnic groups in the military’s 2008 Constitu- 
tion have been politically excluded from the political decision- 
making framework. Many of these groups have been fighting 
against the Myanmar military for over half a century for inclu- 
sion or secession. Myanmar’s largest case of systematic and vio- 
lent exclusion at scale is its treatment of the Rohingya people in 
Rakhine State. As we can see in the map (Map 1), Rohingya might 
be considered ‘stateless people’ by some, but that does not jus- 
tify the inhumane treatment they suffer under Myanmar's mili- 
tary and nationalist Arakanese or Rakhine powers. Several arti- 
cles in this issue deconstruct how the 2017 Rohingya crisis un- 
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folded and whether there is a systematic exercise of racial, reli- 
gious, cultural, and political exclusion of Rohingya in Myan- 
mar’s political processes. 


Following Myanmar’s fleeing Rohingya 


Since the late 1970s, nearly one million Rohingya have fled Myanmar 
due to widespread persecution. 
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Ethnicity and Racism in Burma 


Scholarship on ethnicity, ethnic politics, and ethnic conflicts in 
Burma is well developed, but scholarship on race and racism is 
less so. The analysis of Burmese nationalists’ and the military’s 
point of view on Rohingya people indicates that the case of the 
Rohingya falls into the racism category. Rohingya themselves 
want to define the case as legitimate ethnic conflict, and ethnic 
discrimination against their deserved citizenship of the country 
and, thus, terms like “ethnic cleansing” or “genocide” were ap- 
plied by journalists and international observers. Articles by Mi- 
chael Charney and Tharapi Than nine in this special issue ana- 
lyze both historical and contemporary complexity surrounding 


' Asrar, 2017. 
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ethnicity and race in Myanmar's politics to imagine an inclusive 
society. The challenge for scholars is whether the case of the 
Rohingya should be analyzed as a part of ongoing ethnic conflict 
and civil war or whether it should be treated differently from 
the analysis of war in Kachin, Karen, or Rakhine states. The root 
of this problem is defining the “indigeneity” of ethnic groups in 
Myanmar. The complacency or lack of criticism among other 
ethnic groups and ethnic leaders against the Myanmar mili- 
tary’s inhumane treatment of the Rohingya suggest that those 
ethnic leaders and groups agree, more or less, with the Myan- 
mar military’s view that Rohingya are immigrants or ethnic 
groups that belong to Bangladesh and South India, or that they 
fear that any expression of overt sympathy for the Rohingya 
would jeopardize their desires for full inclusion. This distinction 
is crucial because it legitimizes the essence of the 1982 citizen- 
ship law and the military’s 2008 Constitution to exclude certain 
groups from the official list of 135 ethnic groups. 

A careful reading of the 1982 citizenship law and the 2008 
Myanmar Constitution would support the analysis that the mil- 
itary and Burmese nationalist leaders recognize the legitimacy 
and theoretical inclusion of 135 ethnic groups from the list they 
developed in Myanmar's politics. However, Myanmar denies the 
existence of the Rohingya as an ethnic group in its state histori- 
cal records before 1824. This is the first order of distinction that 
needs to be understood to appreciate why Aung San Suu Kyi, 
State Counselor from 2016-21 and at the time of writing a polit- 
ical prisoner once again, was hesitant to raise the question of the 
1982 citizenship law and the classification of Myanmar’s 135 eth- 
nic groups.’ She seemed to accept that Rohingyas are members 
of communities in Rakhine State and could be citizens if they do 
not use the term Rohingya to describe their ethnicity in their 
citizenship paperwork. She failed to acknowledge Rohingya as 
an ethnic minority in her International Court of Justice speech 
in the Hague on December 11, 2019. 


* Advisory Commission on Rakhine State, 2017. 
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The domination of the Myanmar military in Burmese poli- 
tics punctuated recently by the 2021 coup should also remind 
Western journalists and headline makers, who forcefully re- 
ported the failure of Aung San Suu Kyi’s explicit defense of Roh- 
ingya people, how complex the local historical context and po- 
litical climate is in which she has to maneuver. The assassination 
of U Ko Ni, who led the process to reform the military’s 2008 
Constitution for the National League for Democracy (NLD), at 
Yangon Airport on 29 January 2017, was a clear signal sent to 
Aung San Suu Kyi and the NLD leadership. It is one thing to crit- 
icize players in the field from the perspective of the spectator 
but it is quite another thing to be a player on the field. The com- 
plexity of Myanmar politics, rooted in its history and power dy- 
namics among groups, foretells how challenging the path will be 
to achieve an inclusive and open society in Myanmar. For My- 
anmar in 2021, neither the military nor the NLD alone can bring 
a permanent peace and inclusive society without the meaningful 
participation of other diverse ethnic and political groups. 


Buddhism and Inclusion/Exclusion 


The question of inclusion and exclusion in the formation of My- 
anmar's polity necessarily requires us to deconstruct the role of 
religion in Myanmar’s history and politics. It also inevitably 
raises the further question of how Burmese Buddhist concepts 
could ever be used to justify the actions of Myanmar’s successive 
military governments, which cracked down violently on peo- 
ple’s protests in 1988, Buddhist monks’ protests in 2007, com- 
mitted the crimes against the Rohingya people in Rakhine State, 
and since the 1 February 2021 military coup again more bla- 
tantly perpetrate large-scale arbitrary arrest, torture, and mur- 
der of peaceful protesters and civilians. It requires outright po- 
liticization of religion to find justification in the tenets of Bud- 
dhism for the exclusion of any member of society, let alone vio- 
lently expel them. Articles by Htet Min Lwin and Shae Fryden- 
lund and Shunn Lei in this issue engage with religion and inclu- 
sion/exclusion questions. 
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Several scholars of Buddhism in Myanmar have unraveled 
the critical and contentious role of Theravada Buddhism in Bur- 
mese politics and political thought.’ It has even been argued that 
“in order to understand the political dynamics of contemporary 
Myanmar, it is necessary to understand the interpretations of 
Buddhist concepts that underlay much of modern Burmese po- 
litical thought”.* It sounds plausible to judge and portray a soci- 
ety's foundation through the majority's religion and values, but 
it unintentionally decimates the intellectual role of minorities. 
The problem with a narrow and glamorized version of a country 
or ethnic group seen only through the lens of the majority is a 
tragedy of intellectual zeal that makes one’s subject unique and 
one’s question the only one worthy of pursuit. In this sense, the 
inclusion and exclusion problem regarding religion and society 
begins with intellectual exclusion of the existence and value of 
the minority by sentimentalizing the majority. From this angle, 
Htet Min Lwin's article on Mahagandharum Sayadaw, Moe Htet 
Nay’s article on Myanmar culture, and Joshua's article on reli- 
gion and politics in the Kachin conflict contribute to diversify- 
ing the view of religion and politics in Myanmar beyond Bud- 
dhist tenets. 

For some Burmese citizens, because they live in Myanmar 
and Buddhism is the majority’s religion, anti-Muslim and anti- 
Islamic sentiment is taken almost as a right that they should ex- 
ercise. This might explain why most Myanmar citizens do not 
question or even consider the inhumane treatment of Rohingya 
by the military as a dent in their moral universe. However, such 
perceptions are reportedly changing in the wake of the Myan- 
mar military’s indiscriminate violent arrest, torture, and killing 
of protesters and civilians in urban areas during the crackdown 
against 2021 democracy protests. The majority of urban citizens 
in Myanmar are suffering the same type of violence inflicted 
upon Rohingya and other ethnic minorities for years. It is im- 
portant to note that while most citizens may not pose questions 


> See Mya Maung (1964), Rozenberg (2010), Sarkisyanz (1965), Scott (1882), 
Spiro (1970) and Tun Myint (2014). 
“Walton, 2017, p. 3. 
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about the military’s brutal campaign against the Rohingya, the 
majority did not seem to believe the propaganda campaign 
against the Rohingya launched by Nay Pyi Taw through Face- 
book and social media in Myanmar. Whether the 2021 political 
crisis in Myanmar has significantly altered the majority of My- 
anmar citizens’ views on the Rohingya and the Myanmar mili- 
tary—and how responses to the crisis will contribute to realizing 
a new inclusive society—is an important question. Do most My- 
anmar citizens unanimously view the military dictatorship as a 
common threat to realizing an inclusive society and thus a 
threat to peace in Myanmar? The emerging evidence and the 
unified determination among different groups and generations 
of democracy protesters against the 1 February 2021 military 
coup suggests an affirmative answer to this question. 


Facebook Campaign Against Rohingya 


When technology and ideology are deployed skillfully in public 
media campaigns on today's social media platforms, a democ- 
racy can either thrive or suffer from the attendant rise of factual 
and/or fake information. Myanmar’s nominal transition to de- 
mocracy from 2010 to 2020 occurred during the high point of 
global communication technological transformation. The Myan- 
mar Tatmadaw, which learned its engineering and technological 
skills from Russia in order to wage cyber warfare, deployed the 
Russian model in dealing with open media. Using Facebook, the 
most popular social media platform in Myanmar, the Tatmadaw 
and its enablers deployed fake information in a far-reaching 
campaign. Wai Moe’s article and Aiden Moe’s article expertly in- 
vestigate and report findings on the deployment of fake news 
about the Rohingya crisis. Among other things, they found that 
700 military personnel devoted to the Cyberwarfare Department 
monitor all social media; these findings reveal how the 
Tatmadaw fabricates fake news against the Rohingya to gain 
supporters in the Myanmar Facebook world. Their articles are 
central to this issue as they are independent research papers 
about the Rohingya crisis exposing how the Myanmar 
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Tatmadaw deploys social media to justify and support its ac- 
tions. 

At the same time, skillful Myanmar Facebook users, citizen 
journalists, and local conventional journalists are shedding light 
on the power of social media in democracy during the protests 
against the 2021 coup in Myanmar. This movement was led early 
by Generation Z and illustrates what one might call the “digital 
democracy movement,” an unprecedented dynamic in world 
history. The creativity, diversity, scale, and reach of the democ- 
racy movement throughout Myanmar is inspiring. The daily live 
feed on Facebook, Twitter, and TikTok that allows for the inter- 
mingling of information about Myanmar local protests, crack- 
downs, virtual global protests, fundraising events, and Zoom 
webinars on political issues all illustrate social media’s power in 
creating an open and inclusive society. 


The Transition from Monocentric History to Inclusive 
Society 


The 1988 democracy movement provided a political platform for 
Aung San Suu Kyi. She admirably and symbolically led the move- 
ment with steadfast determination to transition Myanmar to a 
democracy before the 1 February 2021 coup. She gained an in- 
ternational reputation as a champion of human rights and free- 
dom. The Saint-like image of Aung San Suu Kyi throughout the 
1990s and 2000s as promoted by the mainstream Western media 
ended with her silence on the Rohingya crisis. As she walks 
through Myanmar's history, on the one hand as the champion 
of democracy and on the other hand as a state leader (as she de- 
fined herself and her role in the Hague speech), it is a reminder 
that Myanmar's own contradiction between its past and its pre- 
sent deserves careful interpretation. 

Michael Charney's article provides an insightful rendition 
of Myanmar's postcolonial history and urges scholars to decolo- 
nize Myanmar's history to embrace a more inclusive framework 
for historical analysis. Charney investigates the historical con- 
text of Myanmar concerning the Rohingya crisis and issues a 
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pointed critique. He argues for freeing Myanmar history and 
historical analysis from colonial impositions. Only then can My- 
anmar rethink the inclusive framework in its intellectual inter- 
pretation. Charney writes, “Regardless of what solution is found 
to the present crisis, Rakhine will continue to be subject to gen- 
ocidal conditions and there will be further episodes of murder 
and flight. This goes beyond the need to abandon the citizenship 
laws and the Taingyintha paradigm; Myanmar needs to radically 
reinvent itself on a new basis, if it is to end its continued prob- 
lems not just with the Rohingya, but with all of its ethnic minor- 
ities”. Charney argues this new basis is a new intellectual under- 
standing of Myanmar's genuine but neglected ethnic histories 
that were systematically ignored or incompletely examined in 
existing scholarship. 

Through its articles this special issue collectively presents 
shreds of evidence for the need to decolonize the analysis of My- 
anmar's political development, not only from the British impo- 
sition on Myanmar's history, but also to deconstruct the Euro- 
centric imagination of a state that validates the majority's posi- 
tion and the winner's narratives in Myanmar and beyond. 
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Militarization in Northern Rakhine State: 
How, Who and Why 


Wai Moe 
Abstract 


This article discusses the violence against Rohingya people in 
northern Rakhine State in 2017, contextualizing the premedi- 
tated campaign by outlining the region’s militarization and the 
Tatmadaw’s entrenched warfare practices. It attempts to shed 
light on the five commanding officers most responsible for the 
pogrom and also explains the role that soldiers’ education at 
Tatmadaw institutions plays in shaping the thinking and culture 
of regular soldiers. Not only are soldiers indoctrinated with Bud- 
dhist Bamar nationalism, but a select few are also increasingly 
educated in advanced information warfare techniques from for- 
eign countries. While the Tatmadaw’s propaganda department 
has existed for seventy years, the effective use of hate speech 
and misinformation by the Tatmadaw increased exponentially 
following the National League for Democracy’s by-election win 
in 2012, contributing to the national context behind the man- 
made ethnic cleansing disaster in 2017. 
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Introduction 


This article discusses how and why the military crisis in north- 
ern Rakhine State in 2017 unfolded as well as who was most di- 
rectly responsible. Following attacks on 30 police and military 
installations in northern Rakhine State’ on 25 August 2017 the 
Myanmar armed forces, or Tatmadaw, carried out aggressive 
military operations in civilian areas that were officially termed 
“clearance operations”. Both the Government of Myanmar then 
headed by State Counselor Aung San Suu Kyi and the Tatmadaw 
alleged that the Arakan Rohingya Salvation Army (ARSA) bore 
responsibility for the attacks and declared it a “terrorist organ- 
ization”. During the Tatmadaw’s “clearance operations” in 
northern Rakhine State, thousands of Rohingya people were 
killed and 700,000 fled to neighboring Bangladesh according to 
the United Nations and Bangladesh officials.? The United Na- 
tions called the 2017 atrocities against the Rohingya a textbook 
example of ethnic cleansing and international human rights 
groups claimed it to be genocide. 

There were four main contexts for the aggression and swift- 
ness of the Tatmadaw’s operation. The first was Myanmar’s mil- 
itarization in western Myanmar since the late 1990s, second was 
the Tatmadaw’s reliance on its infamous “Four Cuts” counterin- 
surgency doctrine, third was the military leadership and com- 
mand behind the Rohingya operations, and fourth was how the 
Tatmadaw used social media to create hate speech and disinfor- 
mation against their political opponents and the Rohingya mi- 
nority. This article runs through these contexts sequentially, 
first discussing militarization in Rakhine State in the 1990s, the 
kinds of troops and troop numbers deployed there, and then the 
events leading up to 2017. Following that, the 2017 deployments 
behind the “clearance operations” are described, focusing on 
the fact that mass deployments were premeditated weeks before 


* According to Myanmar government and military state media 
announcements (Myanmar News Agency). 

* Myanmar Anti-Terrorism Central Committee, 2017. 

* Safi, 2007. 
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the attacks. The Tatmadaw’s methods are then detailed with a 
discussion of the infamous “Four Cuts” strategy. The article de- 
tails five of the high-level Tatmadaw personnel behind the 2017 
atrocities before concluding witha discussion of the Tatmadaw’s 
information warfare practices. 


Militarization and Key Rakhine State Events in the 
1990s 


Since Rakhine State neighbors Bangladesh and the Bay of Bengal 
and is of economic and geopolitical interest to China, it is a very 
important military strategic zone. Before the 1990s, the 
Tatmadaw did not mobilize troops often in Rakhine State. Back 
then, the region hosted only offices of the Western Regional Mil- 
itary Command (RMC) and the Danyawaddy Navy Command. But 
the Myanmar military junta’s* program to modernize its mili- 
tary throughout the 1990s saw Tatmadaw troops more than dou- 
ble in Rakhine State. 

Military operation commands (MOCs) were introduced to 
the Tatmadaw in the 1990s. A MOC is the same as a Light Infantry 
Division (LID) and is also composed of ten battalions. It is com- 
manded by brigadier general or colonel ranking officers. The 
Tatmadaw established three MOCs in Rakhine State: the MOC-15 
in Buthidaung Township, the MOC-9 in Kyauktaw Township, and 
the MOC-5 in Toungup Township.’ The Tatmadaw also created a 
regional operation command (ROC) in Sittwe Town, the capital 
of the state, after the Western RMC was moved to Ann Township 
in the mid-1990s. ROCs are subregional military commands. 
They control four infantry battalions and are commanded by a 
brigadier general. 


“ Following decades of military and one-party rule, a new military junta 
ruled Myanmar from 1988 to 2011, known as the State Law and Order 
Restoration Council from 1988 to 2007 and then the State Peace and 
Development Council from 2007 to 2011. 

° Maung Aung Myoe, 2009, p. 80. 
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The Rohingya crisis in 1992/93 was related to the Myanmar 
military regime expanding its troops along the Burmese-Bang- 
ladeshi border in northern Rakhine State. At that time, between 
210,000 and 250,000 Rohingya refugees® from Maungdaw and 
Buthitaung townships fled to Bangladesh when army commands 
were set up in the area.’ During that operation, there were 
claims of rape, torture, summary killings, confiscation and de- 
struction of homes, property and mosques, physical abuse, reli- 
gious persecution, and forced labor by the armed forces.* 

General Khin Nyunt,’ the then-third ranking general and 
military intelligence chief of the military junta, designated a 
project to create non-Muslim villages in northern Rakhine State 
under the title of border development. Hundreds of prisoners 
including criminals were granted amnesty if they chose to live 
in northern Rakhine State. The state provided them with two 
cows, a bicycle and other sundries for setting up their new lives 
there. Some who were resettled to northern Rakhine State went 
back to their original homes, as they felt they could not live 
there. 

Another controversial event during the Rohingya crisis in 
the 1990s was giving birth control doses to women in the Roh- 
ingya community. Under the command of General Win Myint, 
the commander of the Western RMC, military medical units in- 
jected birth control drugs into Rohingya women without their 
acknowledgement or consent. For running this birth control op- 
eration, Win Myint gained favor from the junta head Senior Gen- 
eral Than Shwe. He was made one of the top generals in Myan- 
mar when Than Shwe appointed him as secretary-3 of the mili- 
tary junta as well as the head of the powerful military firm, the 


° UNHCR, 1992. 

’ Former government officials, personal communications, 2017. 

* See reports released by Amnesty International from that time, available at 
https://www.amnesty.org/en/latest/research/page/2/?qlocation=1821&sor 
t=date-asc. 

° General Khin Nyunt was powerful from 1988 to 2007 when he and his 
military intelligence officers were purged from the junta. 
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Union of Myanmar Economic Holdings Ltd. General Win Myint 
was later dismissed for corruption in 2003. 


Troops and Troop Numbers in Rakhine State 


Since the establishment of the military commands in Rakhine 
State in the 1990s, the Tatmadaw gradually deployed approxi- 
mately 46 infantry battalions in Rakhine State, excluding navy 
personnel and border police force. Sixteen infantry battalions 
are under the Western RMC including four battalions under the 
ROC in Sittwe Township while thirty infantry battalions are 
from three other MOCs. 

Although a standard military infantry battalion is supposed 
to have 778 troops, observers of the Myanmar military reported 
to the author that battalions have far fewer troops than 778 and 
there are presently only around 250 troops within a battalion.” 
By this logic, Rakhine State hosts more than 11,000 fully armed 
troops and at least 81 military officers at lieutenant colonel rank 
and above. Apart from army troops, Myanmar also deploys at 
least three “Combat Police Battalions” (CPBs) in Rakhine State. 
Police forces serve under the military according to the military’s 
2008 constitution. Police battalion No. 12 is based in Sittwe 
Township and Nos. 2 and 13 are in Maungdaw and Buthidaung 
townships. Since a combat police battalion is formed with 400 
police personnel, at least 1,200 individual police are deployed in 
the region. A police operation command in Sittwe Township 
headed by a police colonel oversees the three CPBs" and a police 
brigadier general ranking officer is commander of all police 
forces in Rakhine State. CPB police forces are formed and 
trained more like military troops than as regular police. Military 
operations in northern Rakhine State since the 1990s have had 
CPBs deployed alongside Tatmadaw troops.” 


*° Military observers, personal communications, 2017. 

“ Information obtained from official documents on police structure in 
Rakhine State. 

” A former senior military officer, personal communication, 2017. 
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Militarization and Events Leading up to August 2017 


After the 1992 Rohingya exodus to Bangladesh, sectarian con- 
flict in northern Rakhine State was relatively quiet until 
May/June 2012. Overall, Rakhine Buddhists and Rohingya Mus- 
lims lived and traded together peacefully. The situation dramat- 
ically changed in late May and early June 2012. Brutal sectarian 
violence struck northern Rakhine State following the rape and 
murder case of a Rakhine woman allegedly committed by three 
Muslim men. The initial violence killed at least 300 and displaced 
hundreds of thousands of people. At that time, ex-General Thein 
Sein’s’ government mostly used CPBs backed by the army to 
control the situation and the transitional government was seek- 
ing legitimacy at home and abroad following the 2010 election. 
In other words, the Thein Sein government only used Rakhine 
State-based CPBs and 46 army battalions to contain the violence 
in the region. The government did not use extra troops based 
outside of Rakhine State. 

The situation of northern Rakhine State worsened when 
Myanmar security forces responded to the unknown attackers 
who attacked three border police posts in Maungdaw and 
Rathedaung townships on 10 October 2016. On the following day, 
the Tatmadaw launched “clearance operations” in Maungdaw, 
Buthidaung and Rathedaung townships, which triggered 80,000 
Rohingya Muslims to flee to neighboring Bangladesh. In addi- 
tion, summary executions, civilian casualties, and burning of vil- 
lages were reported.” 

Although the government and the military announced Roh- 
ingya militants were responsible for the attacks on police posts, 
some Rohingya community leaders said it might have been re- 
venge from drug gangs on the Myanmar-Bangladeshi border as 
40 million methamphetamine pills were seized” by the Bangla- 
deshi police in 2017 alone. During an interview in an IDP camp 


* Former General Thein Sein was President of Myanmar 2011-2016. He was 
also chairman of the military proxy party the USDP. 

4 Wai Moe, 2016. 

Ahmed & Liton, 2018. 
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in November 2016, the late Rohingya community leader and for- 
mer political prisoner, U Kyaw Hla Aung, said he had learned the 
attacks on police posts there were not related to the Rohingya 
resistance movement.” This alternative narrative was repeated 
by other Rohingya community leaders. 

The Advisory Commission on Rakhine State led by former 
UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan also noted escalating drug is- 
sues in their 2017 report stating: “Drug trafficking through 
Rakhine - typically following the route from eastern Myanmar, 
via Maungdaw and Buthidaung, to Cox’s Bazar in Bangladesh - 
seems to have increased significantly in recent years”.’’ The 
commission report also stated that the drug trade in northern 
Rakhine State funded non-state armed groups such as the Ara- 
kan Army (AA) and ARSA and Myanmar government officials 
were also alleged to be involved. AA officials denied involvement 
in the drug trade in interviews with newspapers prior to the 
Commission’s report.”® 

Like the 2012 operations, the 2016 military operations were 
not as large as the 2017 operations, with less militarization and 
no extra LIDs brought to Rakhine State. 


Military Deployments in Northern Rakhine State in 
August 2017 


Myanmar’s largest military operation in Northern Rakhine State 
in decades started following the killing of ethnic Mro” villagers 
in the Mayu mountains area in early August 2017. State-owned 
media reported that Myanmar troops had discovered six bodies: 
“The villagers, all members of the Mro-Arakan ethnic groups, 
had been killed with machetes and gunshots by violent attack- 


ers,””° and the incident was soon reported by private Burmese 


*°U Kyaw Hla Aung, personal communication, November 2016. 

” Advisory Commission on Rakhine State, 2017. 

8 Ye Mon, 2016. 

” Mro is one of the ethnic groups identified by the government in Rakhine 
and Chin states. 

*° Six villagers killed, 2017. 
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media, with photographs. Many Burmese shared the reports on 
social media, particularly Facebook, and public outrage esca- 
lated within a few days. 

At that time, the commander-in-chief of Myanmar’s armed 
forces, Senior General Min Aung Hlaing, was in Japan for an of- 
ficial visit. On his return, Min Aung Hlaing prepared for “clear- 
ance operations” in northern Rakhine State and held a meeting 
with leaders of the Arakan National Party (ANP)”' including Dr 
Aye Maung” on 9 August in Nay Pyi Taw. General Min Aung 
Hlaing’s Facebook page posted a short note on the meeting stat- 
ing it was to discuss cooperation for the sake of “tranquility and 
development” in Rakhine State.” After the meeting, Aye Maung 
told reporters: “We planned to submit a proposal to the Lower 
House and Upper House regarding the security situation of 
Rakhine State. But the parliament rejected our initial proposal. 
So, we decided to approach the Tatmadaw. We accept the secu- 
rity management of the military”. 

General Min Aung Hlaing elaborated with Rakhine politi- 
cians on the details of security operations in Rakhine State at 
the meeting, according to Aye Maung.” Although General Min 
Aung Hlaing held the meeting with Rakhine politicians, the mil- 
itary chief did not meet with Aung San Suu Kyi, the de facto head 
of state and government, to brief them on the upcoming military 
operations in Rakhine State. Instead, he used two key liaisons 
between himself and Aung San Suu Kyi: the deputy commander- 


*! The ANP was formed from a merger between the Rakhine Nationalities 
Development Party (RNDP) and the Arakan League for Democracy (ALD) in 
2015. The RNDP formed by Rakhine nationalists won many constituencies in 
the 2010 elections and the ALD was the biggest political party in Rakhine 
State during the 1990 elections. The ANP is extremely electorally popular in 
Rakhine State. 

* Aye Maung is a controversial Rakhine nationalist and member of 
parliament who once said he would throw Rohingya Muslims into the Bay of 
Bengal. 

3 General Min Aung Hlaing’s official page was removed by Facebook in 
August 2018 after Mark Zuckerberg testified about hate speech against the 
Rohingya population on the social media platform at the US Senate in April. 
?4Ve Mon, 2017. 
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in-chief of the armed forces, Vice Senior General Soe Win and 
Defense Minister Lieutenant General Sein Win” to “inform” her 
on the planned operations.” 

When asked about the meeting between the State Counselor 
and the liaison generals, Aung San Suu Kyi’s spokesman Zaw 
Htay told a Burmese media outlet that the meeting was about 
“labeling” the ARSA “a terrorist organization”. ”’ Following that 
meeting with the liaison generals, on 11 August the State Coun- 
selor’s office released a statement noting 59 people, reportedly 
village authorities or those who worked with authorities, had 
been killed and 33 missing in northern Rakhine State in August 
2017. The statement also confirmed the government’s approval 
for militarization in the area and granted special powers to the 
military in operations against “extremists”. Myanmar’s State 
Counselor’s Office issued a statement saying: 


To protect the innocent civilians, security enforcement 
will be in the region...the Government is working to- 
gether with Tatmadaw security forces to quell these 
stepped up terrorist acts including the issuance of a Sec- 
tion 144” curfew in necessary areas in order to establish 
and maintain peace, stability and security in the region.” 


According to reports and photos in the Burmese language media 
and on Facebook of military accounts and pages, the Tatmadaw 


*° General Sein Win has been the minister of defense since August 2015. He 
was reportedly set to retire in 2017, but there has been no official 
announcement yet. 

° Diplomats and other officials, personal communications, 2017. 

7 Zaw Htay is a former major ranking military officer. He has served as 
spokesman for both Aung San Suu Kyi and Thein Sein. He was also director- 
general of the State Counselor Office. 

8 Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code is not martial law. Myanmar’s 
colonial era Penal Code states “whoever, being armed with any deadly 
weapon, or with anything which used as a weapon of offence, is likely to 
cause death, is a member of an unlawful assembly, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of their description for a term which may extend to two 
years, or with fine, or with both”. 

»” Myanmar State Counselor’s Office, 2017. 
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sent troops from two LIDs to western Myanmar on 10 August 
2017, the day following General Min Aung Hlaing’s meeting with 
the ANP. Military observers noted troops were deployed by air- 
lift, considered unusual as the Tatmadaw conventionally uses 
road convoys for troop mobilizations. Officials and those related 
to military members in Sittwe Township posted photos on Face- 
book of fully equipped LID 33 infantry troops landing at Sittwe 
Airport.” The LID 33 was then airlifted further west and six bat- 
talions under two tactical operation commands of the LID 99°" 
were sent over by navy vessels.” International TV network and 
line agencies reported massive troop deployments in early Au- 
gust 2017. 

LID troops were deployed in Maungdaw, Buthidaung, 
Rathedaung, and Kyauktaw townships in Rakhine State and to 
Paletwa Township in Chin State. By 11 August, more than 70 bat- 
talions had been deployed to Rakhine State - 16 battalions under 
the Western RMC in Ann Township and the ROC in Sittwe Town- 
ship, 10 battalions from the MOC-5 headquarters in Toungup 
Township, 10 battalions under the MOC-9 headquarters in Ky- 
auktaw Township, 10 battalions from the MOC-15 headquarters 
in Buthidaung Township, four battalions from the ROC in Pyay 
Township, four battalions from the South-West RMC headquar- 
ters in Pathein Township, the No. 274 Light Field Artillery Bat- 
talion and Nos. 9 and 818 Signal Battalions. These deployments 
were in addition to at least three navy vessels deployed along 
the coast of northern Rakhine State at that time. The likely rea- 
son for deploying navy vessels in addition to ground troops was 
the Tatmadaw’s Army, Navy, Air Force coordination strategy 


°° The LID 33 headquarters is near Mandalay. The LID 33 has been involved 
in military offensives in Northern Shan and Kachin states. It is notorious for 
human rights violations. 

>! The LID 99 headquarters is in the military town of Meiktila. It has also 
been involved in offensives in Kachin and Northern Shan states in recent 
years and is infamous for human rights violations. 

* Military observers, personal communications, 2019. 

°° Agence France-Presse, 2017. 
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and the Tatmadaw’s deployment of so many troops early in Au- 
gust 2017 shows it was preparing for “clearance operations” 
weeks before 25 August 2017. 


The Four Cuts Strategy 


The Tatmadaw’s use of the Four Cuts strategy has its root in My- 
anmar’s long enduring history of wars against ethnic insurgen- 
cies. Shortly after Myanmar’s independence in 1948 and 
throughout the 1970s and 1980s, the Tatmadaw faced powerful 
insurgencies across the country. In the Tatmadaw’s propaganda, 
it proudly says it survived and saved the country despite being 
a so-called “Yangon government”. 

Although the Four Cuts strategy is now best known for its 
use in Myanmar, the Tatmadaw first adopted the notorious tac- 
tic from the British who pioneered it during counterinsurgency 
operations in Malaysia from 1949 to 1960. At that time, the Brit- 
ish army fought against Malay communist guerrillas. The Four 
Cuts strategy refers to terminating and controlling insurgents’ 
resources such as food, finance, manpower/recruitment and in- 
formation. Forced relocation and control of freedom of move- 
ment is also a part of the Four Cuts strategy. 

The Tatmadaw started using the Four Cuts effectively dur- 
ing the 1970s-80s campaigns against Burmese communist guer- 
rillas and Karen ethnic rebels in the Bago Region mountain 
ranges under General Ne Win’s Burma Socialist Programme 
Party regime. Two well-known commanders, General Tun Yi and 
General Than Tin, were leading proponents and developers of 
the Burma Four Cuts strategy. By classifying pro-insurgent areas 
as white, brown, or black, the Tatmadaw zoned territory and 
practiced the strategy in the Bago Mountains. The counterinsur- 
gency operation was named Alin Yaung or “the light”. Hundreds 


* The so-called “Yangon government” refers to the situation in the 1950s. 
At that time, Burma’s government faced massive multiple rebellions across 
the country and the government and Tatmadaw only controlled mainly 
Yangon areas. 

> Komer, 1972. 
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of thousands of people in offensive areas were believed to be af- 
fected during the Alin Yaung operation. 

Both the Four Cuts strategy and the Alin Yaung operation 
are in textbooks taught from and used at Myanmar military 
schools. According to a textbook titled “Subject of the Rooting 
Up Insurgency” used as a part of the curriculum of the General 
Staff College,** the Four Cuts strategy was successfully practiced 
during the Alin Yaung operation. The Four Cuts’ strategy in- 
cludes cutting off insurgents from supplies, finance, communi- 
cation, and recruitment, with the text clearly stating, “execut- 
ing insurgents.”*”’ The current military leadership, including 
commander-in-chief General Min Aung Hlaing, learned the Four 
Cuts strategy with its execution paradigm before they even be- 
came a colonel. 

Meanwhile, Min Aung Hlaing told US Secretary of State Rex 
Tillerson in Nay Pyi Taw on 15 November 2017 that the Rohingya 
exodus became so large because family members of “terrorists” 
fled, denying that the more than 600,000 Rohingya refugees 
were innocent civilians: “ARSA extremist Bengali terrorists were 
not successful in attacking security outposts, and they fled to 
Bangladesh for fear of retribution from the security troops. As the 
terrorist took their families together with them, the number of 
people who fled became large.”** 

It seems the Four Cuts strategy in northern Rakhine State in 
2017 targeted the entire Rohingya community by branding them 
terrorists and associates of terrorists. This tactic drives out peo- 
ple and destroys the rest of the community and villages in oper- 
ation areas in order to prevent insurgency and to prevent them 
from returning. A critical question is whether displacing more 
than 600,000 Rohingya since August 2017 (and more than 


°° The General Staff College is one of Myanmar’s military graduate schools 
for tactical officer candidates of colonel rank. 

” According to a copy of the textbook shown to the author by a military 
officer. 

8 Posted on Senior General Min Aung Hlaing’s Facebook page on 15 
November, 2017 and subsequently removed by Facebook. 
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800,000 since October 2016) to Bangladesh is part of a policy to 
decrease the Rohingya population by 40/50 percent in the area. 

During my interviews, a military observer who spoke on 
condition of anonymity said: “The tactics in Rakhine operations 
aim: 1) to make it empty by clearance operations, as part of the 
Four Cuts; 2) to deploy more troops in the areas for security rea- 
sons and to fence the area off to prevent the flow of people from 
Bangladesh; 3) to create more land for the resettlement of native 
Rakhine people in the name of development and so on— espe- 
cially to balance the ratio of population at least 40 percent of 
Rakhine and 60 percent of Rohingya; 4) to accept back the flee- 
ing refugees under the scrutinizing process of the 1982 citizen- 
ship law; and 5) to show the international community that they 
are very cooperative”. The “clearance operation” achieved 
some of these aims, especially one, two and three. 

There was also acknowledgement in 2017 from a senior 
government official of the dramatic population decreases in the 
area. The spokesman of the State Counselor’s office, Zaw Htay, 
admitted during a press briefing in Nay Pyi Taw in the second 
week of September 2017 that 176 out of 471 villages in northern 
Rakhine State targeted by the military’s “clearance operations” 
were now empty and 36 others were abandoned,” although the 
government information committee previously denied the 
United Nations’ allegation that approximately 40 percent of 
Rohingya villages were burned down in the area. 

In fact, driving off or containing the Rohingya population 
has been an agenda of extreme nationalists for years. Aye Maung 
said in July 2012 amid sectarian violence: 


We have been asking for thorough verification in accord- 
ance with the 1982 Myanmar Citizen Law and to have the 
people who illegally came into our country stay in refugee 
camps. Just like refugees in other countries, feed them 
with the UNHRC’s support and there’ll be third countries 


*»° Military observer, personal communication, 2017. 
“ Holmes et al., 2017. 
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who sympathize with them and are willing to provide 
them with citizenship in their countries.” 


The above sentiment was echoed by Senior General Min Aung 
Hlaing who talked about “local ethnics” (non-Muslim) resettling 
northern Rakhine State when he visited Maungdaw Township in 
September 2017: 


It is necessary for local ethnics not to abandon their 
places and villages and return there without fail. The 
Tatmadaw will prioritize their security. The Union gov- 
ernment and the state government will be advised with 
regard to the resettlement of villages. The current popu- 
lation ratio of local ethnics to Bengalis is totally reversed 
compared with that of the past. Regarding possession of 
businesses, Bengalis were previously hired workers when 
native people owned the businesses. But due to various 
reasons, they have become owners now. Therefore, it is 
required to consider the long term by taking lesson from 
this.” 


Another point in the Four Cuts strategy in counterinsurgency 
operations such as those in northern Rakhine State is the “Peo- 
ple’s War” strategy.** A Tatmadaw academy textbook clearly 
states the People’s War means “people themselves defend, ter- 
minate and execute insurgents”. People’s War means using 
paramilitary forces to terminate insurgents and their support- 
ers alongside regular troops. But there are no guidelines or rules 
of engagement for paramilitaries in operation areas. People’s 


“* Nang Mya Nadi & Aye Nai, 2012. 

“ Posted on Senior General Min Aung Hlaing’s Facebook page and 
subsequently removed by Facebook. 

* Sighted in The Brief History of Myanmar and Tatmadaw’s Role from 1948 to 
1988, published by the Myanmar military, in Burmese. 

“* According to a military textbook seen by the author. The military 
textbooks in Myanmar are highly classified and not available publicly. 
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War could cause human rights violations and atrocities in north- 
ern Rakhine State and other operational areas, providing a layer 
of protection or tactical excuse for the Tatmadaw. A military 
source told the author many atrocities and villages burnings in 
2017 were committed by ethnic Rakhine villagers who went to 
Rohingya villages with security forces. The source also empha- 
sized that the paramilitaries “were difficult to control during 
the operations there.”* 

The Médecins Sans Frontiéres (MSF) or Doctors without 
Borders announced on 12 December 2017 that based on six sur- 
veys in Rohingya refugee camps in Bangladesh at least 9,000 Roh- 
ingya people died within the month of 25 August to 24 Septem- 
ber. Of these, 6,700 were killed during violence and 730 were 
children.” At the time of writing, the Myanmar government and 
Tatmadaw had not responded to the MSF’s statement. But the 
office of the Tatmadaw commander-in-chief announced on De- 
cember 18, 2017 that a mass grave was found in Indin village of 
Maungdaw Township, saying “the security forces were ordered 
to follow ‘rules of engagement’ and anyone found breaking the 
rules of engagement will have action taken against them accord- 
ing to the rule of law and if security forces were involved in the 
incident, they would be prosecuted by law.”*” However, up to 
the end of 2017, Myanmar still did not allow any independent in- 
vestigation and international investigators were not allowed to 
travel to northern Rakhine State. This makes it hard to evaluate 
whether the security forces followed the rules of engagement em- 
phasized in the military’s 18 December statement. 


Backgrounds of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Commanding Line 


Although more than a dozen military officers at colonel ranking 
and above were involved in the military operations in northern 


*’ Military source, personal communication, 2017. 

“© Medecins Sans Frontieres, 2017. 

“” Statement posted on the Facebook page of the office of the commander- 
in-chief of the Tatmadaw. Facebook removed the page in August 2018. 
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Rakhine State,** Burmese military sources expressed to the au- 
thor that it was “General Min Aung Hlaing’s War” and that he 
was the person who ordered the “clearance operations”.”’ It is 
possible Min Aung Hlaing was considering his political ambi- 
tions when he did so; he is also reported to be superstitious and 
regularly visits fortunetellers like other military officers.” 

Min Aung Hlaing was born in Dawei, Tanintharyi Division in 
southern Myanmar, but grew up in Yangon and went to a down- 
town high school. After graduating from school, he briefly stud- 
ied law at Yangon University, then joined the Defense Services 
Academy (DSA) in Pyin Oo Lwin in 1974, graduating in 1977 in 
cohort 19. As a low-ranking military officer, he first served in 
Mon State. He became commander of the LID 44 headquartered 
in Thaton Township, Mon State in 2001.” 

However, the general is no stranger to Rakhine State. After 
his posting at the LID 44, he was promoted to commander of the 
Western RMC in 2004.” He was also chairman of the Rakhine 
State Peace and Development Council. After two years he was 
shuffled to command the Triangle RMC in Kengtung, Eastern 
Shan State in 2006.” He was then promoted to chief of the Bu- 
reau of Special Operations (BSO)-2 overseeing operations under 
the military’s northeastern Regional, Eastern and Triangle com- 
mands in Shan and Kayah states. 


*° Tay Za is the Tatmadaw’s Officer Training School for non-graduated 
young men. Commanders involved include Western RMC’s commander, 
Major-General Maung Maung Soe, from DSA intake 27, the Southwestern 
RMC’s commander, Major-General Tay Za Kyaw of officer training school 
intake 73, Commander of the Sittwe ROC Brigadier-General Hla Myint Soe, 
Brigadier-General Myint Aung, graduate of Tay Za 11, LID 33 Commander 
Brigadier-General Aung Aung, LID 99 Commander Brigadier-General Khin 
Hlaing who graduated from Tay Za 17, Brigadier-General Khin Maung Soe, 
commander of the MOC-15; Colonel Aung Aung of Tay Za 19, commander of 
MOC-9; and Brig-General Aung Zayar of Tay Za 22, commander of MOC-5. 
*” Military sources, personal communications, 2017. 

°° Wai Moe, 2014. 

*' The Daily Eleven’s interview with Min Aung Hlaing in 2015, no link 
available. 

* There will be three gateways, 2004. 

% Funds for treatment, 2006. 
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General Min Aung Hlaing was low profile before he was ap- 
pointed chief of BSO-2. He became a well-known figure in the 
media following a Tatmadaw snap offensive overrunning the 
Myanmar National Democratic Alliance Army (MNDAA) at the 
Sino-Burmese border town of Laogai (Laukkaing Town) in Au- 
gust 2009. The Tatmadaw troops easily took Laogai in only three 
days. There was looting and as many as 37,000 Kokang-Chinese 
refugees fled to the Chinese border area.™ As chief of BSO-2, Min 
Aung Hlaing oversaw the success and received the favor of top 
junta generals Than Shwe and Maung Aye. A year later, he was 
promoted to joint chief of staff of the armed forces, considered 
the third-highest post in the Tatmadaw. During the junta’s 
transfer of power to Thein Sein’s Union Solidarity and Develop- 
ment Party (USDP) government when Than Shwe officially 
stepped down at the end of March 2011, Min Aung Hlaing was 
named commander-in-chief of Myanmar’s armed forces.” 

With backing from the retired Than Shwe,” General Min 
Aung Hlaing created an iron grip on the Tatmadaw. He sacked 
or forced to retire at least four high ranking generals from DSA 
cohort 22: Lieutenant General Kyaw Pyoe, Lieutenant General 
Tin Ngwe, Major General Tun Than and Major General Hla Myint 
Shwe, who reportedly challenged him.*’ In mid-2017, General 
Kyaw Pyoe may have attempted to sue General Min Aung Hlaing 
for sacking him in 2011. 

Min Aung Hlaing went on to move his confidants into key 
positions in the military such as deputy chief of military intelli- 
gence and general secretary of Union of Myanmar Economic 
Holdings Ltd. Since Myanmar’s retirement age for government 
staff was sixty at that time, most of his contemporary generals 
were already out of military uniform, and most contemporary 


* Over 30 gov't soldiers killed, 2009. 

°° Wai Moe, 2011. 

°° Military sources in 2017 said Min Aung Hlaing still visited Than Shwe 
regularly and reportedly listened to advice from the old general (personal 
communications, 2017). 

*” Another Military General, 2011. 
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Tatmadaw commanders are at least ten years younger than Min 
Aung Hlaing. 

Min Aung Hlaing tried to rebuild the Tatmadaw’s public im- 
age as a national guardian at home, and as a reformer abroad, 
traveling to capitals in Europe and Asia. While in Brussels in No- 
vember 2016, a symbolic location for western democracy, he ad- 
dressed a speech to military representatives from the European 
Union and defended the military’s role in Myanmar’s politics.” 
He has also showed his public support for the Bama Buddhist 
nationalist movement, visiting extreme nationalist Buddhist 
monks including the controversial Ashin Wirathu” and offering 
donations to them. He also attended the ceremony marking the 
100th anniversary of the death of King Thibaw’s® family in 
Ratnagiri, India in 2016. It was unusual that a military chief at- 
tended an event of the former Burmese monarchy. He was seen 
there with the chairman of the State Sangha Committee Bamo 
Abbot Bhaddanta Kumara and Vice President ex-Lieutenant 
General Myint Swe." Shortly after his trip to India, he went to 
meet a well-known nationalist monk Sitagu Abbot Ashin Nyan- 
isara. 

Min Aung Hlaing is married to Daw Kyu Kyu Hla who is an 
ethnic Rakhine from southern Rakhine State. His son is owner of 
the Yangon Gallery and Aung Myint Mo Insurance Company. 
Controversially, Myanmar military personnel have to buy insur- 
ance from the Aung Myint Mo Company. The company is alleged 
to be involved in arms brokering for the Tatmadaw, helping pur- 
chase aircrafts from Pakistan and other strategic arms from for- 
mer Soviet countries and Israel. The business community in 
Yangon guessed Min Aung Hlaing’s family wealth was worth 
$800 million in 2017. 


*® Unspecified article in the Global New Light of Myanmar, November 6, 2016. 

°° Wirathu is an extreme Buddhist monk from Mandalay who makes public 
anti-Muslim racist talks. 

° King Thibaw (1859-1916) was the last king of the Konbaung Dynasty. He 
was overthrown by the British in 1885 and deported to India, where he died. 
* Ceremony marking 100" anniversary, 2016. 

* Military and business sources, personal communications, 2017. 
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Leading up to the 2017 atrocities in Rakhine State, then- 
State Counselor Daw Aung San Suu Kyi and commander-in-chief 
General Min Aung Hlaing’s relationship was in question. During 
the first one and a half years of the National League for Democ- 
racy (NLD) government, there were no regular meetings be- 
tween the two. Under Myanmar’s current military constitution, 
there is a regular meeting point between the civilian and mili- 
tary leadership in what is known as the National Defense and 
Security Council (NDSC). The NLD government did not call an 
NDSC meeting up to 2017, unlike the previous USDP government 
which called NDSC meetings at least 200 times in five years.” 
The NLD leadership’s reason for bypassing the NDSC is because 
the military chief has the power to appoint six out of the eleven 
members of the council while the elected civilian leader can only 
select five. However, a military source told the author that NDSC 
decisions were based on consensus rather than majority vote.” 

There was an institutional dilemma for Aung San Suu Kyi 
calling a meeting with the military chief. Because Aung San Suu 
Kyi or the elected President® did not attend the NDSC, the gen- 
eral rebuffed her at other occasions. Min Aung Hlaing preferred 
to send his deputies when requested or when he wanted to 
brief/inform the State Counselor.” In the case of the August 
2017 atrocities, Min Aung Hlaing deigned to directly inform the 
State Counselor, sending his deputies instead to request the gov- 
ernment’s approval for martial law in Rakhine State. The nego- 
tiation failed and Aung San Suu Kyi only reportedly agreed to a 
kind of special authority to the deployed military troops and for 
a declaration of Penal Code 144 and a curfew. Some military 
sources said the military had to use maximum force in the 
Rakhine State operation because the government only approved 
the special authority in Rakhine State for two weeks (but later 


* According to several interviews with senior officials working with both 
the USDP and the NLD governments. 

* Military source, personal communication, 2017. 

* According to the military’s 2008 constitution, the President has the 
authority to call a meeting with the commander-in-chief. 

°° Civilian and military sources, personal communications, 2017. 
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the government expanded the period of the special military 
power).” 

Another tension between Aung San Suu Kyi and the military 
leadership was over her close relationship with General Shwe 
Mann. Although Shwe Mann is called a “traitor” by the military 
leadership,” Aung San Suu Kyi trusted him.” As a candidate for 
the USDP, Shwe Mann was defeated in the 2015 elections to the 
NLD party candidate in his native town, Pyu. But shortly after 
the NLD came to office, Suu Kyi appointed Shwe Mann as chief 
of the Parliament’s Special Commission on Reviewing Laws. 
There was a rumor in Naypyidaw that Shwe Mann was a poten- 
tial replacement for then-President Htin Kyaw if he resigned in 
2017. 

Apart from Min Aung Hlaing and according to Myanmar’s 
military protocols, the deputy commander-in-chief, Vice Senior 
General Soe Win, the joint chief of staff General Mya Tun Oo, and 
the BSO-3 chief Lieutenant General Aung Kyaw Zaw were the 
ranking commanders that oversaw the “clearance operations” 
in Northern Rakhine State from the War Office in Nay Pyi Taw. 
Another key officer at the War Office during the atrocities 
against the Rohingya in 2017 is Lieutenant General (then-Briga- 
dier General) Kyaw Swar Lin, the general staff officer at the com- 
mander-in-chief’s office. 


Vice Senior General Soe Win 


General Soe Win graduated from DSA cohort 22 in 1980, starting 
at the military academy as a junior student when Min Aung 
Hlaing was a senior final year student. In his military career, as 
lieutenant colonel, he was tactical commander in the LID 88 that 
Than Shwe used to command in the early 1980s.” He was posted 
as commander of the LID 99 in Meiktila, Mandalay Region, was 


*’ Military sources, personal communications, 2017. 

* Military sources, personal communications, 2017. 

® Former staff of Aung San Suu Kyi, personal communications, 2017. 
” According to military documents seen by the author. 
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head of the officer training school in Bahtoo, Shan State and 
MOC-21” in Bahmo Township, Kachin State from 2004-2008. 

The 2008/2009 time was when the Burmese military junta 
was pressuring all ethnic ceasefire groups to transform into Bor- 
der Guard Forces (BGFs) under Tatmadaw command, which 
sparked new iterations of civil war, particularly along the Sino- 
Burmese border.” All the large ethnic armed groups such as the 
United Wa State Army rejected the military junta’s pressure say- 
ing it was a plan to disarm them before a political solution was 
found in the country. Then-General Soe Win was promoted as 
the commander of the Northern RMC that confronts one of the 
biggest ethnic armed groups, the Kachin Independence Army. 

Like Min Aung Hlaing and other junior generals, General Soe 
Win was promoted while older generals took off their uniform 
and prepared for the 2010 elections in the military shuffle in Au- 
gust 2010. Soe Win became chief of BSO-6 overseeing the capital 
Nay Pyi Taw and surrounding areas. In March 2011 he replaced 
General Maung Aye as deputy commander-in-chief. After the 
NLD took office in March 2016, Soe Win served as a key liaison 
between the State Counselor and the commander-in-chief until 
2017. 


General Mya Tun Oo 


Currently the third-highest ranking general of the Tatmadaw, 
Mya Tun Oo is at least six years younger than Min Aung Hliang. 
He graduated from cohort 25 of the DSA. He was general staff 
officer-1 of Military Affairs Security, the renamed Military Intel- 
ligence unit, after the removal of General Khin Nyunt and his 
intelligence officers in October 2004. Mya Tun Oo was at that 
time a key negotiator with the Karen National Union (KNU), the 
oldest ethnic rebel group in Myanmar.” In February 2008, he 
was alleged to be a mastermind of the assassination of Pado 


™ Maung Aung Myoe, 2009, p. 213. 
7 Wai Moe, 2009. 
® Shah Paung, 2006. 
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Mahn Sha Lan Pan, the then-general secretary of the KNU.” 
Later after the incident, he was promoted to commander of the 
LID 101 in Pakokku Township, central Myanmar, then to a com- 
mandant of the DSA in August 2010. 

In late 2010, he became commander of the new Central-East- 
ern RMC in Kolam, Southern Shan State. During the military 
junta era, he was called a “golden boy” by senior generals tip- 
ping him to become a potential general. In 2012, he was ap- 
pointed to three posts within the military: chief of staff of the 
army, chief of Military Affairs Security and chief of BSO-6. In Au- 
gust 2016, he became the joint chief of staff of the army, navy, 
and air force. 


Lieutenant General Moe Myint Tun 


General Moe Myint Tun was chief of staff-army when the 
Tatmadaw launched the “clearance operations” in western My- 
anmar in the summer of 2017. He was a key senior military of- 
ficer in the commanding War Office, implementing the orders of 
the commander-in-chief and the deputy commander-in-chief.” 
As a lieutenant general, he was chief of BSO-5 in early 2017 and 
was promoted to chief of staff-army in May 2017, just three 
months before the “clearance operations”,’® becoming the 
youngest ever chief of staff-army. Before that he was promoted 
to commander of the Nay Pyi Taw RMC in 2015.” He graduated 
from intake 30 of the DSA and was favored by Senior General 
Min Aung Hlaing, being promoted after Min Aung Hlaing be- 
came military chief in 2011, with military observers tipping Moe 
Myint Tun as his possible successor. 

Moe Myint Tun worked as a Staff Officer role during the 
1988-2011 military junta period rather than commanding battle- 


” Intelligence (April 2008), 2008. 

* Maung Aung Myoe, 2009, p. 77. 

7° Moe Myint Tun, 2018. 

TT Ce OS,  8e.Q, Q. cme 
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fields. In this way, he became familiar with supreme command- 
ers including former commander-in-chief General Than Shwe 
and the former deputy commander-in-chief, General Maung 
Aye, at the War Office. Like Min Aung Hlaing, Moe Myint Tun 
used to be personal staff officer to Maung Aye.” After the Roh- 
ingya operations, he was promoted to lieutenant general and af- 
ter the coup on February 1, 2021, Min Aung Hlaing made him 
chairman of the powerful Myanmar trade council, now named 
the “Working Committee on Ensuring the Swift Flow of Trade 
and Goods”.” 


Lieutenant General Aung Kyaw Zaw 


In the overall military structure, as the head of BSO-3 covering 
Rakhine and Chin states, Ayeyarwady and Bago regions and 
some parts of Karen State, Lieutenant General Aung Kyaw Zaw 
most directly oversaw the “clearance operations” in Northern 
Rakhine State. As a lieutenant colonel ranking officer and the 
general staff officer-1 of the LID 77,°° Aung Kyaw Zaw was in Yan- 
gon Region during the crackdown on monks in September 2007 
when dozens of protesters were believed to be killed by security 
forces. It seems it was a turning point for Aung Kyaw Zaw and 
other junior military officers as they were then noticed by sen- 
ior generals and tipped for promotion. 

After his post at LID 77, he was promoted to commander of 
the LID 33 in 2009. During his time at the LID 33, he achieved 
closer relations with General Min Aung Hlaing, especially as the 
LID 33 took part in the 2009 military offensive against the 
MNDAA in August 2009, described earlier. Aung Kyaw Zaw was 
promoted to commander of the Northeast RMC headquarters in 


* Military source, personal communication, 2017. Min Aung Hlaing was the 
PSO to commander of Eastern RMC, General Maung Aye in Taunggyi, Shan 
State for two years. Moe Myint Tun was the PSO to deputy commander-in- 
chief General Maung Aye in 2005-2007. 

” Myanmar News Agency, 2021. 

*° Acts Adopted, 2017. 
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Lashio Township, Northern Shan State in the August 2010 shuf- 
fle ahead of the election in November that year. During his time 
commanding the RMC, ceasefires broke down in northeast My- 
anmar and wars broke out along the Sino-Burmese border be- 
tween the Tatmadaw and four armed groups representing the 
Kachin, Kokang, Ta’ang/Palaung and Rakhine ethnicities. There 
were reports of human rights violations in conflict zones®* and 
martial law was imposed in the region.” This was his last legacy 
in the area before he was promoted to be one of the top generals. 
Alongside other regional military commanders, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Aung Kyaw Zaw was promoted to chief of BSO-3 overseeing 
areas including Rakhine State at the time.” 


Lieutenant General Kyaw Swar Lin 


During the “clearance operations” in 2017, Kyaw Swar Lin was 
the general staff officer (brigadier general)* at the office of the 
commander-in-chief. The general staff officer has to communi- 
cate between the commander-in-chief/deputy commanders-in- 
chief and the commanders in the field.* Shortly after the “clear- 
ance operations”, he was promoted to major general rank and 
commander of a key region, the Central RMC, headquartered in 
Mandalay, in 2018. He graduated from DSA intake 35 and is said 
to be one of the rising stars among younger generals aged in 
their late 40s. Two years after his regional commander promo- 
tion, he was upgraded again to a higher position,** quartermas- 
ter general, and head of a military conglomerate, the Myanmar 
Economic Corporation Ltd.*’ Therefore, he became one of two 


** One year on, no justice, 2016. 

*° Myanmar declares martial law, 2017. 

*° Military reshuffle, 2015. 

54 The general staff officer post at the War Office was upgraded from colonel 
to brigadier general rank in 1988 (Maung Aung Myoe, 2009, p. 73). 

°° Maung Aung Myoe, 2009. 

°° Htet Naing Zaw, 2020. 

*? Myanmar Economic Corporation is another military-managed economic 
organization. It is perhaps the most secretive business organization of the 
Tatmadaw (Maung Aung Myoe, 2009). 
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generals who had significant promotions in a single decade 
along with General Moe Myint Tun. 


Social Media and Hate Speech in the Rohingya 
Atrocities 


Facebook’s CEO Mark Zuckerberg was called to give testimony at 
the United States Senate in April 2018 about issues that included 
the Tatmadaw’s hate speech and disinformation with genocidal 
purpose against the Rohingya people. The Tatmadaw has a long 
history of psychological and propaganda warfare in Myanmar,” 
using psychological warfare in the 1950s to fight against insur- 
gent groups, particularly the Communist Party of Burma, who 
were very good at counter-psychological warfare. The 
Tatmadaw’s first Directorate of Education and Psychological War- 
fare was formed in 1950 with assistance from the United States’ 
Central Intelligence Agency.” The main purpose was to counter 
the strong communist movement in rural and urban populations 
and foster a better relationship between the army and the public. 
Senior General Than Shwe is an expert in psychological warfare 
and all officers of the Tatmadaw have to learn psychological war- 
fare tactics. A tactic of psychological warfare is to mix 25 percent 
of ‘accurate’ information with 75 percent of ‘inaccurate’ infor- 
mation.” 

The internet has become a new platform and tool for psycho- 
logical warfare. In the early days of the internet, Myanmar’s 
online media were not free, and the state agencies monitored cit- 
izens’ internet usage. Using the internet freely was an elite privi- 
lege until the political reform process from March 2011, when the 
internet opened for citizens. Likewise, the Burmese generals used 
to tightly control the media through the censorship board but de- 
cided to abolish censorship in September 2012. The government 
allowed two international telecom corporations, Qatar’s Ooredoo 
and Norway’s Telenor, into the country in 2013-2014. 


°° Maung Aung Myo, 2009; Mozur, 2018. 
°° Former Tatmadaw officials, personal communications, 2017. 
°° Current and former Tatmadaw officials, personal communications, 2017. 
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For the Burmese ruling generals, there are two role model 
authoritarian states for understanding how to combat dissident 
movements online - Russia and the People’s Republic of China. 
Chinese authorities block social media networks and websites 
from western democracies such as Facebook and employ their 
own social media networks such as Weibo and WeChat. Russian 
authorities, instead of closing the internet, leave it open so the 
Kremlin can pursue its own agenda with many information tech- 
nology technicians and psychological warfare experts hired. The 
Tatmadaw-backed government chose Russia’s model during its 
first step of liberalization.” 

Facebook was founded in 2004. It began to be popular among 
overseas Burmese, particularly from Singapore, the US and Russia 
around 2007-2008. Facebook rapidly became the most popular so- 
cial media platform in Myanmar in September 2011.” In response, 
the Tatmadaw leadership immediately decided to use Facebook 
more in 2011, with many troll accounts, pages and groups created 
since 2012,” though military officials had been opening real and 
fake Facebook accounts since 2007. After mobile phone SIMs be- 
came more readily available in 2013-2014, Facebook only became 
more popular. The Tatmadaw commander-in-chief’s office 
opened Facebook pages for Senior General Min Aung Hlaing, the 
office of the commander-in-chief, and other official military ac- 
counts in 2013 in order to craft a positive public image for the 
general and to facilitate more interactive relations with the gen- 
eral public.” 

Before 2011/12, cyber warfare mostly consisted of online ar- 
guments between Aung San Suu Kyi’s supporters, particularly in 
exile, and Tatmadaw students in Russia. This changed after the 
by-elections in April 2012 when the NLD party won. Suddenly, 
there was an immediate rise in print and online hate speech 


** Former Tatmadaw officials, personal communications, 2017. 

»? Poetranto, 2012. 

°’ Officer in the Public Relations and Psychological Warfare Department, 
personal communication, August 2018. 

* Tayninga Institute of Strategic Studies officials, personal communication, 
2017. 
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against Muslim/Rohingyas. According to my interviews with mil- 
itary sources, this hate speech is a central long-term strategy of 
the military and military-backed political parties such as the 
USDP. Because the Tatmadaw commander-in-chief appoints 25 
percent of the seats in the Hluttaw under the 2008 military con- 
stitution, the pro-military party and alliances only have to win 26 
percent of Hluttaw seats to form government. The Tatmadaw and 
pro-Tatmadaw parties were confronted by popular opposition 
and the widespread favorability of Aung San Suu Kyi. The 
Tatmadaw and pro-Tatmadaw parties found an alternative doc- 
trine to counter this opposition in Burman Buddhist nationalism, 
which had already been propagated at military academies for 
decades and in propaganda books and other outputs.” 


Case Studies 


During my interview with sources, a former senior official of the 
USDP explained: 


Shortly after the elections (in April 2012), the military and the 
USDP leadership met with the senior general (Than Shwe). We 
all were shocked by the result of the by-election and the senior 
general scolded us over the result. He instructed us to prepare 
for the next elections. In May, the USDP formed its Buddhism 
committee. The main purpose of the Tatmadaw’s psychological 
warfare on Facebook is to promote the Tatmadaw’s main doc- 
trine of Burman Buddhist nationalism. It could promote hatred 
against Muslim minority in a conservative Buddhist country. *° 


Attempts at portraying Rohingya/Muslims as “alien” by calling 
them Bengali and portraying the NLD party as the pro-Muslim 
party began on Facebook. Muslims were shown as “rapists” and 
denouncements were made against “Muslim old men being 
forced to marry younger Buddhist women under instruction from 


> Unspecified personal communications. 
°° USDP official, personal communication, 2017. 
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the mosque”. Former military officers such as General Shwe 
Mann, who works with Aung San Suu Kyi, was portrayed as a 
“traitor of the Tatmadaw,”” implying former military officials 
like him were betraying the Burman race and Buddhist national- 
ism. 

Many troll accounts of Myanmar celebrities were created and 
some anti-Muslim celebrities such as Shwe Eain Si and Nay Toe 
were involved in spreading hate speech against Rohingya on Fa- 
cebook.” Usually, troll accounts and other accounts such as fake 
celebrity accounts post normal news and stories most of the time 
but are sometimes activated to promote hate speech or attack op- 
ponents. Tatmadaw agents create these popular celebrity ac- 
counts, pages, and groups and grow them to at least 5,000 follow- 
ers. Once an account, page or group becomes well-known, troll 
operations take it over. The troll accounts and pages are not al- 
ways typical celebrities and can be named for soldiers, monks, 
government officers, artists and ordinary citizens. Example of Fa- 
cebook pages and accounts are: Wirathu, Ye Moe, Maung Maung 
Aung, Hla Shwe, Nay Zin Latt, Ye Htut, and Zaw Htay. The cur- 
rent and former officials involved in cyber warfare operations 
on Facebook were fed the same propaganda at military acade- 
mies. They studied and were brainwashed with anti-Muslim na- 
tionalism textbooks. 

Hate speech and disinformation is systematic and institu- 
tionalized. We can even call it state-sponsored hate speech 
against a particular minority religious group. Four departments 
in the military play significant roles in the Tatmadaw’s psycho- 
logical warfare on Facebook, which is known among the military 
leadership as “cyber warfare”, under the instruction of the com- 
mander-in-chief. They are the Directorate of Psychological War- 
fare and Public Relations, Military Affairs Security, the office of 
the chief of military training and the Directorate of Computers. 
In the military’s command structure, the top three men at the 
center of these efforts are commander-in-chief Min Aung Hliang, 


*” Former Tatmadaw officials who received psychological warfare training, 
personal communications, 2017. 
*® Unspecified personal communications. 
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deputy commander-in-chief Vice Senior General Soe Win and 
joint chief of staff General Mya Tun Oo. Under them other key 
people are Lieutenant General Soe Htut, Lieutenant General Tun 
Tun Nyi, Lieutenant General Maung Maung Aye and Colonel Aung 
Khine Soe (as of January 2018). °° 

The involvement of the military training department is note- 
worthy. There is a military think tank called the Office of Strate- 
gic Studies under the chief of military training. The think tank is 
one of the brains of the Tatmadaw’s psychological and cyber war- 
fare on Facebook. At first, the Office of Strategic Studies was 
formed under the Directorate of Defense Service Intelligence in 
the 1990s, which was abolished in late 2004. In the late 2000s, it 
was established again under the chief of military training with 
generals who were designated as a “reserve force” after Military 
Intelligence was purged.’” According to an official who worked 
at the psychological warfare department: 


Coordination and teamwork are principles of cyber operations. 
For example, when the bodies of Mro ethnic villagers were 
found in the Mayu mountains, they coordinated the framing of 
the news and collectively designated the issue a threat to na- 
tional sovereignty, race, religion and security and launched the 
‘Save Myanmar, Save Rakhine’ campaign on Facebook.’” 


Hundreds of soldiers have been reported to be working three 
shifts a day at military units in Nay Pyi Taw, Yangon and Pyin Oo 
Lwin. The operations are overseen by general staff officers. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 soldiers have studied in Russia since the early 
2000s. Making fake news, hate speech, and character assassina- 
tions were a part of the operation, and while staff coordinate with 
each other, they play different roles—the military intelligence 
collects information, then based on this information, they work 


” Former high ranking military officer, personal communication, 
September 2018. 

° Unspecified personal communications. 

1! Official working at psychological warfare department, personal 
communication, 2017. 
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together to produce and spread hate speech and fake news on so- 
cial media. During my interviews, a former official who has a 
wealth of knowledge about the issue said: 


There is up to an estimated 700 staff working for military prop- 
aganda on Facebook in Naypyidaw, Yangon and Pyin Oo Lwin 
... They were overseen by a general staff officer-1 who is a colo- 
nel (also known as ‘Colonel GS-1’). In the operation structure, 
there are three general staff officers-1 at each department of 
the military. Hence about 12 general staff office-1 are involved 
in overseeing the operation.’ 


The author traveled in late February 2018 to Mrauk-U Township, 
Rakhine State and met Maung Kyaw Nyunt, a Rakhine village 
headman. He said he found on Facebook that the photos of a dis- 
pute between Rakhine Buddhists in his village were framed as 
Rohingyas attacking ethnic Rakhines in Maungdaw Township. He 
stated, “I know the photos are of the issue in my village. That is 
why I noticed the post was fake. But other (ethnic) Rakhines will 
believe it is real”.’” 

Spreading misinformation and hate speech across multiple 
platforms is part of the Tatmadaw’s tactics. The way official 
pages, media pages and troll accounts portrayed the AA, the new 
and growing insurgent group in western Myanmar in early 2019, 
is an example. The AA was framed as having an “alliance” with 
ARSA. The proposition was first spread by troll accounts, pages, 
and groups on Facebook. Then the Myanmar Cable Network, 
founded and funded by the Ministry of Information, did a series 
of reporting and roundtable talks framing the AA as an ally of 
ARSA.’™ Then, similar stories were published in other media out- 
lets such as Eleven Media."” An independent news outlet, The Ir- 
rawaddy, also reported the information. The media reports were 
followed by the State Counselor Office’s spokesman Zaw Htay’s 


* Unspecified personal communication. 

*°3 Village headman in Mrauk-U Township, personal communication, 2018. 
104 MCN TV News Channel, 2019. 

5 Phyo Wai, 2019. 
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press conference’ and then a Tatmadaw press conference. This 
loose network of reporting and repeating fake news and disinfor- 
mation is part of the reason why the campaign was successful in 
convincing some followers and bystanders. 

The pattern of the anti-Rohingya, anti- democracy move- 
ment and pro-military trolls accounts and pages on Facebook in 
Myanmar is very similar to Russian tactics, although the 
Tatmadaw has reportedly sent students to four countries, Russia, 
China, India and North Korea, to study information technology. 
Burmese military students were reportedly in St. Petersburg 
where many Russian technology companies are based. A noticea- 
ble one is the Advanced Internet Agency which is on the US black- 
list for making fake news. The Tatmadaw purchases technology 
from China, particularly from ZTE and Huawei. There was also a 
news report of Israel helping the Tatmadaw and Myanmar au- 
thorities in this regard, including with wartime communication 
equipment.’ 

When Facebook deleted several accounts associated with the 
Myanmar military, the military did not know it was an action by 
Facebook and first thought it was cyber-attack. The military sus- 
pended key generals’ trips on the day and held an emergency 
meeting. Troll accounts accused the government led by Aung San 
Suu Kyi of being behind the action. The Tatmadaw uses Telegram 
and Twitter, but Min Aung Hlaing’s official Twitter account was 
frozen in May 2019. The Tatmadaw created an account and page 
for Min Aung Hlaing on Vkontakte, often known as VK, a Russian 
social media website, but VK also banned his account. An official 
web page of Senior General Min Aung Hlaing was also created and 
remains active.’* In early 2018, a brigadier general level official 
at the War Office was sacked after he posted about a staff reshuf- 
fle in a Viber group and now all officials except the commander- 
in-chief and the deputy commander-in-chief are not allowed to 
use smartphones while on duty at the War Office.’” 


16 Gov’t Accuses AA, 2019. 

*°’ McLaughlin, et al., 2019. 

*°8 Senior General Min Aung Hlaing, 2021. 

‘°° Tatmadaw computer department official, personal interview, 2018. 
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Conclusion 


The militarization and military crackdown against the Rohingya 
people in northern Rakhine State under the title of a “counter- 
terrorist” campaign remains a man-made humanitarian crisis. 
As of early 2018, both the government and the military of Myan- 
mar are under escalating international pressure including at the 
United Nations Security Council. In response, the Myanmar gov- 
ernment formed two commissions in October and December." 
A border guard police chief in Rakhine State, Police Brigadier 
General Thura Saw Lwin was replaced with Police Brigadier Gen- 
eral Myint Toe from Mandalay in October after serving one year. 
The Rakhine State police chief reshuffle was not in response to 
atrocities but related to providing information directly to the 
civilian chief minister of the state, rather than to the military- 
controlled Ministry of Home Affairs.‘ The LID 99 which was mo- 
bilized in August 2017 was withdrawn from northern Rakhine 
State in late November that year.’’* Commander Major General 
Maung Maung Soe of the Western RMC was also moved on, but 
his removal from the commander post was unlikely due to a cri- 
sis within the military, and was more likely for failing to defeat 
the AA in Rakhine and Chin states in later months." U Zaw Htay, 
the then-State Counselor’s Office Director General who posted 
fake photos about the situation on government social media 
pages was moved on to be director general of the Union Peace 
Making Commission. However, until the time of writing, there 
has been no proper response to the atrocities and no real action 
taken on those responsible. 


“° The Committee for Implementation of the Recommendations on Rakhine 
State with government officials chaired by then-Minister of Social Welfare, 
Reliefs and Resettlement Dr Win Myat Aye and the new Advisory 
Commission on Rakhine State chaired by Dr Surakiart Sathirathai, former 
deputy prime minister of Thailand. 

™ Unspecified personal communications. 

"? Unspecified personal communications. 

“8 Unspecified personal communications. 
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Decolonizing History in ‘Myanmar’: 
Bringing Rohingya Back into their own History 


Michael W. Charney 
Abstract 


This article makes two main arguments. First, it argues that due 
to the imperial roots of Area Studies the views of many contem- 
porary states and many scholars on the Rohingya, Rakhine, and 
Myanmar have been shaped by colonial perspectives. Second, it 
argues that the Rohingya were erased historically from Rakhine 
by the British colonial state and this erasure has been reinforced 
by the country focus of US Area Studies during the Cold War and 
after. It concludes that societies in the global south may also 
have to decolonize how they construct and organize knowledge, 
and what their governments do with it in terms of policy, so they 
can escape the continual problems caused originally by the co- 
lonial administrative convenience. 
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Introduction 


This article begins with two suggestions. First, if everyone who 
reads this article agrees with its conclusions or does not disagree 
with them, it will have failed. This article mainly wishes to raise 
questions in the reader’s mind about things that will be difficult 
for anyone who has grown up and been educated in the contem- 
porary world to accept right away or ever, at least completely. 
The systems of knowledge in which histories are produced are 
systems we all live in and so they are reinforced every day by 
concepts and images everywhere we go. 

Second, the author would also like to begin by suggesting, 
or admitting rather, that he is pretty clear about who the Roh- 
ingya are. Nevertheless, there are many people in Myanmar (and 
in the West) who say they have doubts about who they are and 
who they claim to have been. These views are held by many to 
be legitimate. But, would it seem legitimate to say that the au- 
thor has doubts about terms like ‘Myanmar’, ‘Rakhine’, ‘Bamar 
Buddhism’? What if it were posed that these were hazy, poorly 
defined terms that raise more questions than they answer and 
create a huge spectrum of burdens of proof for their authentic- 
ity? Anyone in the field of ‘Myanmar Studies’ or ‘Burma Studies’ 
knows that these suggestions would be shocking and raise pro- 
test. This is curious, for the things that make ‘the Rohingya’ the 
Rohingya are no less established than those that make ‘the 
Rakhine’ the Rakhine (at least so far as we are not talking about 
people merely living in Rakhine State). 
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Is there, after all, a Myanmar, a word which has only existed 
in the English lexicon for twenty or so years; is there evidence 
that there was a Myanmar, the same as the country that claims 
the name today, in the historical past? There were political en- 
tities in the past that used that name, but it is not clear what 
their relationship with the military junta of the 1990s actually 
was, if there was a relationship at all. Rather, we know that the 
Myanmar military identifies the state they ruled from the mid- 
1990s (and partially even today) as ‘Myanmar’, but it is unclear 
what connection there is of any sort with the Myanmar (the 
kingdom or naingngan) that existed in the historical past. More- 
over, we do not have any evidence that ‘Rakhine’ as the name of 
a district and the name applied by the contemporary state to one 
group of residents within that state is connected in any way to 
any population in the distant past. We assume a connection or 
are told there is a connection, but really that connection where 
it has been proffered is an artificial construction, the work of 
historians and politicians who seek to achieve gain from sup- 
porting a contemporary political identity. 

This article’s approach to the present topic comes in the 
form of a confession or, rather, an admission that at one time 
the errors and misunderstandings to which the author is going 
to hold the field and scholars within it to account were at one 
time shared by the author. This is the result of the fact that the 
structure of the Western academy and, in particular, the emer- 
gence of Area Studies in the United States, conditions students 
to view the world of the present and, applying the same cookie 
cutter view retroactively, view the world of the past through the 
essentialized physical, ethnic, linguistic, religious, and cultural 
contours of how the United States views the world; if these stu- 
dents become professional academics, these perspectives are 
then institutionalized. 
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I 


When the author wrote his dissertation’ on Rakhine in 1999 in 
the United States at the University of Michigan, the research and 
final product focused on the emergence of religious communal- 
ism in early modern Rakhine, up to the nineteenth century. 
While overtly emphasizing the historical emergence of Thera- 
vada Buddhist identity in Rakhine, to deal with one identity in 
its historical context required also dealing with the spread of Is- 
lam in Rakhine, and so a good part of the dissertation is cited 
today as much if not more for what it says on the history of Mus- 
lims in Rakhine than it does on Theravada Buddhists. The na- 
tional approach to the problem shaped the limits of the study; 
this study was very much in line with how one learns to study 
about a part of Myanmar. After a literature review that mainly 
focused on studies of Myanmar, the author read all the pesa 
(Bamar palm-leaf manuscripts) he could find, went through the 
royal orders of Myanmar, examined traveler accounts and in- 
scriptions, attempting to identify and use everything that re- 
ferred to Rakhine. New chronicles no one seems to have touched 
since the 1910s were (re)discovered in the process.’ And the au- 
thor began publishing articles on Rakhine history, the Portu- 
guese in Rakhine, and the Mrauk-U in Rakhine, but always with 
an eye to how these stories fit into Myanmar history, as part of 
the periphery of Myanmar, rather than as a borderland sharing 
space with any other country. The author viewed Rakhine as 
part of Myanmar, treated Rakhine as part of Myanmar, and 
wrote about Rakhine as part of Myanmar.’ Any other view would 
be difficult (and discouraged or at least not encouraged), the au- 
thor can say confidently in retrospect, from the perspectives 


* Charney, 1999, 

? A good example is the Rakhine Min-ra-za-gri Arei-daw sa-dan (1775 [1784]) 
palm-leaf manuscript. This had been used first under the assumed title of Old 
Yakhaing Chronicle by Pe Maung Tin for his translation with G. H. Luce of the 
Pagan-era parts of The Glass Palace Chronicles of the Kings of Burma (1923), 
known in Bamar as the Hmannan Yazawindawgyi, and then not used again in 
major historiography until the present author’s dissertation (Charney, 1999). 
> Charney, 1998; Charney, 2002. 
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that were shaped by the existing historiography in Southeast 
Asian Studies at the time. Even the emergence of borderlands 
research in the decades after encouraged in an indirect way an 
emphasis on the importance of particular states in shaping life 
and history.’ Even then, it did not until recently begin question- 
ing the validity of Area Studies regionalities. 

In line with the kind of topic the author was looking at, re- 
ligion, he opted not to focus on the emergence of ethnicity, but 
rather on the question of how religion spread and then how that 
became the Rakhine Buddhist communalism we see later. To 
avoid complications in phenomenon examined, rather than a 
political choice as might today be supposed from looking at the 
dissertation, he dealt with Islam’s spread in Rakhine rather than 
with the ethnic term Rohingya, aside from a few introductory 
references, so Muslims in early modern Rakhine were referred 
to as Muslims. Unconsciously, this dissertation was framed by 
paradigms that themselves were informed by colonial construc- 
tions of Rakhine and Myanmar. Unintentionally, this disserta- 
tion, like most literature produced on Rakhine during the pe- 
riod, has reinforced the constructions of knowledge of Rohingya 
used against them by the Myanmar state and ethno-communal- 
ists. 

This brings the author to his first point: contemporary 
states are in alliance with earlier generations of scholarship and 
present scholarship that has been shaped by earlier Area Studies 
paradigms. Knowledge and its use has changed a lot in the hands 
of academics in the last thirty or so years, but not in the hands 
of most academics and not so much in the use of certain kinds of 
knowledge by states. This alliance is so strong because of the 
foundations of Area Studies in colonialism. Britain provided the 
template for many, many states that have emerged around what 
is now known as ‘the Global South’. The colonial administrators 
who went out to the colonies were charged with identifying 
what was and keeping an eye out for what something might be- 


“Baud & van Schendel, 1997. 
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come and either encouraging or discouraging one or another de- 
velopment. Colonies, unless sequentially lined up with other col- 
onies of the same power, were supposed to maintain very close 
relations with the motherland and eye with suspicion forces 
from the outside and often times from other kindred colonies 
when politics became portable and transferable to related con- 
texts. Indian laborers were welcome in British Burma, for exam- 
ple, but Indian sedition was not. 

We might view the state role in encouraging, sponsoring, 
and writing historical narratives as a form of turning a particu- 
lar kind of non-state space into a particular kind of state space.’ 
Eradicating local traditions of the past in favor of the royal 
chronicle or the colonial history (or the nationalist history in 
the post-independence period) was one tool for helping to level 
local obstructions for central administration, and anything that 
supported centrifugal rather than centripetal tendencies was 
one of the worst kinds of obstructions from the view of the royal 
court or the colonial secretariat. Successive states taught their 
constituents pasts that were embedded locally within political 
borders; the natural flows of people and ideas and culture that 
makes up the natural historical flow of human intercourse was 
broken and disengaged in these histories in a process Sujit Si- 
vasundaram has called, in the case of Sri Lanka, ‘being islanded’.* 
Some people were indigenous or sons of the soil and some were 
not. Some minorities were naturally kin with the majority pop- 
ulations, like the Scots and Welsh were for the British, and oth- 
ers were indigenous to other lands, and these ideas became 
etched in mental stone. Historians, ethnographers, epigraphists, 
archaeologists, linguists and a great many other scholars were 
put to work for a variety of reasons and by different employers, 
but generally scholarship replicated in their mental imaginaries 
the political contours of colonial rule. 

Just as colonial paradigms reflected the interests of metro- 
politan Europe, Postcolonial Area Studies emerged and was 
funded through the National Defense Education Act of 1958 


° On state space, see Scott, 2009. 
° Sivasundaram, 2013. 
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(continued under Title VI of the US Code), to pursue the strate- 
gic interests of the United States during the Cold War and after.’ 
A taxonomy of the world was provided that identified regions 
and then slotted into these ‘areas’ individual countries. The slot- 
ting in was done in a scientific (i.e. Linnean) manner. This or- 
ganization of regional and national knowledge about the world 
allowed scholars and others to quickly ‘know’ a country that 
might be a potential ally or a potential friend.* The schema had 
a profound impact on how the foundational scholars of postcolo- 
nial non-western histories and anthropologies (and politics, 
etc.) would identify their case studies, frame or limit the spaces 
of analysis, apply for and receive grants to undertake research, 
and set up and teach their classes, so this way of approaching 
the world became self-producing. 

As a Southeast Asianist, the author is conscious that he may 
be offering a historical narrative of the emergence of Area Stud- 
ies that only explains how the area of ‘Southeast Asia’ evolved. 
There is evidence that different regions within Area Studies 
have had unique experiences and that each looks at the phe- 
nomenon of Area Studies differently.’ It may be that the artifici- 
ality of Area Studies is clearer in Southeast Asia than elsewhere 
because ‘Southeast Asia’ only emerged as a concept in World 
War II. Hence, unlike critiques of Area Studies in other areas, 
within Southeast Asian Studies, the Area Studies critique em- 
phasizes the artificiality of the region as Cynthia Chou has ar- 
gued.”° It might also be that because the final political bounda- 
ries of Southeast Asian colonial or colonial-era states and what 
are said to have become today nation-states were so arbitrary 
and late," that emphasizing national characteristics as mean- 
ingful seems especially misleading. 

The United States’ approach to Area Studies as it was ap- 
plied to Southeast Asia caught hold everywhere in what at the 


7 Morton, 1963. 

’ Ben-Ari, 2001. 

° Mielke & Hornidge, 2017. 
Chou, 2006. 

™ Winichakul, 1994. 
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time as called the ‘Free World’. Europe was in retreat in the early 
post-war decades, modern university education systems were 
recovering and still underfunded in post-war Asia, and, outside 
of the communist bloc(s), the wealth of the United States meant 
that at this critical point as the world was shifting from coloni- 
alism to the postcolonial world, the analytical template built on 
the interests of the United States dominated academic research 
through and about the world. The world had become, research- 
wise, how the United States viewed the world and this perspec- 
tive, shaped by then current ideas about the American ‘melting 
pot’, a neglect of the contributions of ethnic minorities (which 
lagged behind the civil rights movement), an emphasis on a sin- 
gle ‘national’ language (English in practice), a single national 
identity (American), a single historical narrative about the 
emergence of the modern nation, and at a general level the com- 
mitment to the idea that there was a single national religion 
(however many subdivisions there might be, America was a 
Christian country, and anyone else was a tolerated minority). 


II 


This brings us to the author’s second point: the Rohingya were 
erased historically from Rakhine by the British colonial state for 
political reasons. British scholarship on the non-western world 
has had political utility for British power as long as there have 
been British scholars in the non-western world. But they served 
different projects in different periods. All of the grand accounts 
of Myanmar produced by British visitors between 1757 and 1857 
were in fact the records of embassies sent by the East India Com- 
pany to secure concessions or acquire intelligence that would be 
useful to the Company in its trade or for its security. 

At one time, Rakhine was and might have remained a part 
of Bengal. The British East India Company had acquired Rakhine 
as a result of the Treaty of Yandabo in 1826, but they had done 
their research mainly on Myanmar. Rakhine had only been ruled 
for about ten years or so when Francis Buchanan visited Myan- 
mar in 1795 (and Southeastern Bengal several years later) and 
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began thinking about Rakhine and other territories on Myan- 
mar’s periphery as areas that the East India Company might 
move into and exploit, to use as potential allies against what 
they viewed as warlike Myanmar or to annex and rely upon as 
indirectly ruled buffer states.'* And Buchanan ran into Roh- 
ingya, recorded their ethnonym, and took down words from 
their language, and later published this information. Naturally, 
as the ONLY informant who wrote a substantial account of his 
visit to this area for the next few decades,” general texts relied 
upon his authority and repeated this information. For all the 
British knew, they might eventually need to ally up with the 
Rohingya as well as with others in a future war with Myanmar. 
British approaches to the area changed again because of the ac- 
tivities of Thomas Campbell Robertson in the 1820s and Sir Ar- 
thur Phayre in the 1840s. 

Since the 1790s, large numbers of Rakhine, many of them 
Buddhists, had fled Bamar rule and had taken refuge in Cox’s 
Bazaar and other places. Robertson recognized that they would 
be a useful pool of manpower for impending war with the king- 
dom of Myanmar and organized them into the Mug Battalion.” 
It is not necessary to go into details here, but in brief, the British 
won the war in 1826, annexed Rakhine under the terms of the 
Treaty of Yandabo (1826), and the Mug Battalion veterans and 
their families, many of whom had lived elsewhere in Bengal for 
decades, came to live in Rakhine and became the new indigenous 
elite in the colony beneath the small numbers of British officers. 
Incidentally, Robertson’s intelligence gathering on the Rakhine 
refugees when they still remained in British Bengal would in- 
clude English précis made with the help of a Bengali interpreter 
of a manuscript history of the Buddhist Rakhine, given to him 
by a Rakhine Buddhist priest. This précis would then be en- 
larged and republished by Charles Paton in 1828. This included 


” Buchanan makes this clear (n.d.). 
® Buchanan, 1799. 

Collis, 1923c. 

> Robertson, 1853. 
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many Islamic titles for the kings of the Mrauk-U Dynasty.’* What 
did not dawn upon Robertson or Paton was, first, why a Buddhist 
Rakhine monk would be motivated to share with the British his 
own historical view of Rakhine (and thus whose historical nar- 
rative he was competing with), and second, why a Buddhist mo- 
nastic history of Rakhine of the time would not yet have found 
it desirable to expunge Islamic royal titles. These references 
would still be prominent in the précis made by his own Rakhine 
Buddhist interlocutor, discussed below, in later decades, but 
would not be relevant to the larger British agenda for construct- 
ing a history of Rakhine as part of the Myanmar they would 
gradually and incrementally annex. 

In view of the possibility of future wars with Myanmar, the 
local Rakhine claim that the Rakhine were the forefathers of the 
Bamars and civilizationally superior to them inspired one of 
Rakhine’s administrators, Phayre, to ask a local Buddhist, Nga 
Mi, to provide him with a historical narrative on the basis of 
which Phayre could write a racial history of Rakhine and later of 
Myanmar.” This kind of collaboration between Buddhist 
Rakhine scholars and British scholars on writing Rakhine his- 
tory became somewhat of a pattern. Maurice Collis and G.E. Har- 
vey, would do the same thing, turning to another Buddhist 
Rakhine, San Shwe Bu, to instead provide a précis of Rakhine 
historical sources in Harvey’s case,” or to collaborate on numer- 
ous projects, providing English summaries of sources, in the case 
of Collis.”” As a result, the British got what they needed, “a” his- 
tory of Rakhine, but always through the intermediary screening 
of a Rakhine Buddhist scholar. Although we know that Muslims 
were recorded at many junctures in the pre-British past to have 
been the majority of the population of Rakhine, they thus begin 
under the British to be erased from the historical record and 
identified solely as immigrants into the region. 


© Paton, 1828. 

” Phayre, 1841; 1844. See also his extension of such views to Myanmar’s 
history generally in: Phayre, 1869; 1882; 1883. 

8 Harvey, 1925. 

® Collis, 1923a; Collis, 1923b; Collis & San Shwe Bu, 1925. 
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In the early 1850s, the British annexed Lower Myanmar 
(called by the British Pegu) and had grown increasingly confi- 
dent that it would be more convenient to put Rakhine south of 
the Naf River together with Tenasserim and Lower Myanmar 
into a new province, the Province of British Burma in 1862. They 
did so on the basis of predominant Buddhism and Bamar lan- 
guage usage, on the one hand, and to leave northern Rakhine, 
north of the Naf River, which was predominantly Muslim and 
Bengali speaking within Eastern Bengal. Buddhist, Bamar- 
speakers north of that line were viewed as historical migrants 
beyond their homeland in the south. Muslims south of that line 
were viewed similarly as migrants out of their homeland north 
of the Naf River. Of course, British and later Bamar data-gather- 
ers often noted that Muslims in certain areas of Rakhine had 
been there since the sixteenth century and that Rohingya was 
their local name. 

Nevertheless, colonial data-gatherers were instructed not 
to bother with local detail and to follow the Indian register of 
ethnic names for people identified as non-indigenous. And as In- 
dians had already been assigned to the subcontinent, they too 
could not also be indigenous to Myanmar. Through the colonial 
census, Muslim identities were fixed in stone as one of the lan- 
guage groups that made up the British racial imaginary of “In- 
dians” and as belonging to the subcontinent. The Rohingya be- 
came Bengali and their dialect an offshoot of Bengali. They were 
then de-indigenized through the abusive violence of British of- 
ficials and state documentation, in particular the colonial cen- 
sus. The results for the Rohingya have gradually gone from un- 
fortunate to inconvenient to catastrophic (to the extent of pos- 
sibly being existentially significant) under Bamar governance 
since 1948, but especially after 1962. 


Ill 
This brings the author to his third point: Myanmar’s tatmadaw- 


led governments since 1962 have ensured the continuity of the 
use of colonial forms of knowledge by the state to continue to 
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de-indigenize the Rohingya. For a brief period of about a decade 
from 1954, when the government was in the midst of a civil war 
and needed allies, it relaxed its stance on official British ethnic 
paradigms and began to recognize local populations for how 
they saw themselves. Government documents and speeches rec- 
ognized that the Rohingya were in fact Rohingya. But things 
took a dramatically negative turn with the establishment of the 
Revolutionary Council government of General Ne Win from 
1962, followed by a series of other military governments under 
various names and guises, whether the Burma Socialist Pro- 
gramme Party Government, the State Law and Order Restora- 
tion Council, the State Peace and Development Council, the 
Thein Sein government, or the nominally civilian government 
under the NLD and de facto leader Aung San Suu Kyi. 

The Rohingya once again became non-indigenous and for- 
eign, they lost state recognition and citizenship. Military raids 
of the border in 1978 forced many into Bangladesh and the citi- 
zenship laws of 1982 formally announced that Indians like other 
groups who were considered to be foreign to Myanmar by the 
British in 1824, were considered to be so by the state under the 
Myanmar military as well. A population group had to be present 
in Myanmar by 1823 to be considered a native race. This is why 
it is so important for anti-Rohingya campaigners to deny certain 
interpretations of pre-1823 references to the Rohingyas or even 
simply to Muslims per se in Rakhine. The Rohingya became the 
subject of a campaign of genocide and after military attacks last 
autumn, most live without documents in refugee camps in Bang- 
ladesh.” 

Contemporary scholarship has sometimes confused the 
Taingyintha paradigm as Bamar inspired.” Certainly, Bamar lit- 
erati had nominal ideas about population groups formed on the 
basis of vicinity, political loyalty, religion, kith and kin, and 
other modes of group assignment.” What scholarship has 
missed, however, is the essentially colonial roots of the 


*° The author visited the largest of these camps at Cox’s Bazaar in July 2018. 
21 Cheesman, 2017. 
” Charney, 2006. 
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Taingyintha paradigm and its emergence not from the flexible 
and fluid identities of the early modern era, but from the racial- 
ism and essentialism of the post-Enlightenment British colonial 
state. Ne Win’s “Burma” or “Myanmar,” like other “Burmas” or 
“Myanmars” since, poses itself as anti-colonial but in fact is a 
departure in its dependence on colonial governmentality from 
the intermediary Nu government. 

Although anecdotally interesting to point out the great af- 
finity that Myanmar’s post-Nu leaders have had for the British 
way of life and British friends, especially Ne Win and Aung San 
Suu Kyi, it is more sanguine to point to the continued use of co- 
lonial publications, laws, and gazetteers for everyday govern- 
ance in Myanmar, even into the twenty-first century. Bamar 
governance, its patterns of rule, its attitudes, ethnic paradigms, 
and ways of viewing history have since 1962 represented a con- 
tinuation rather than a discontinuation of the British colonial 
model. The closest that Myanmar has ever come to departing 
from that model was under Nu’s rule and his attempts to make 
Buddhism the state religion. 

One solution may be to reconsider the ‘decolonize’ agenda 
and direct it at places like Myanmar where the state still uses 
colonial paradigms against the people within their borders. The 
merits of the decolonizing agenda cannot be overstated; it in- 
tends to undo the colonial biases that have worked against Black 
and Middle Eastern populations not only in employment and the 
authors that students read, but also to undo the very disciplines 
that organize our thinking at the university level. The great 
problem of this approach, however, is its limited perspective re- 
garding the continuity of colonial perspectives. It is arguably the 
case that more people have been killed and more people have 
suffered globally from the implementation of Western methods 
of organizing people and identifying indigeneity and belonging- 
ness by non-western states, states that had inherited these tools 
from the colonial past than at the hands of the original European 
colonial motherlands. And it is the use of ideas organized around 
colonial-era thinking by these second-generation “colonial” 
states that is in desperate need of fundamental change. We need 
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to ask big questions—How, for example, do societies in the global 
south decolonize themselves and how they construct and organ- 
ize knowledge, and what their governments do with it in terms 
of policy? 

Until Myanmar finds an answer to these questions and a 
change in the way Bamars look at people within their society, 
problems similar to those we see today will continue. Regardless 
of what solution is found to the present crisis, Rakhine will con- 
tinue to be subject to genocidal conditions and there will be fur- 
ther episodes of murder and flight. This goes beyond the need 
to abandon the citizenship laws and the Taingyintha paradigm; 
Myanmar needs to radically reinvent itself on a new basis, if it is 
to end its continued problems not just with the Rohingya, but 
with all of its ethnic minorities. 


Conclusion 


The next chapter of the state history of Rakhine is being written 
right now. There will not be a new history of Rakhine per se, 
however, one that changes the narrative and the antagonist only 
if Myanmar and its study can finally be decolonized. Rakhine 
history from start to present will have to be re-written from 
scratch, giving as equal a voice to the Rohingya as that given to 
Rakhine Buddhists. This should not result in a collage-like eth- 
nic narrative but rather an account of how a religiously and di- 
verse ethnic kingdom that did not view the Muslim aspects of 
the early modern Mrauk-U Court as artificial only. It should also 
be a history that directs more attention to what Muslim settle- 
ments were doing along the Kaladan River between the six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries where the Buddhist annals 
have ignored them. Moreover, this new start to Rakhine history 
needs to come to grips with the three-fold colonization of 
Rakhine by the Bamars, the British, and Tatmadaw-led govern- 
ments since 1962. The more important chapters should be fo- 
cused on the disastrous endpoint of the present and explain to 
current generations how divisive governing paradigms were ap- 
plied to Rakhine history, society, and identities that ultimately 
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turned Rohingya and Rakhine against each other. It should ex- 
plain how this application made the Rohingya invisible to state 
registers. Further—and this will require rewriting some of the 
general histories of Myanmar—we need to better understand 
the phenomenon in which colonial governmentality passed 
through the first decade of independence and then resurged un- 
der military leadership and subjected the Rakhine and Rohingya 
to forms of subjectivity in the case of the Rakhine and exclusion 
in the case of the Rohingya. This will certainly counter the argu- 
ment made by historian of Myanmar Michael Aung-Thwin that 
1962, not 1948, marks the true end of colonial rule.” In a sense, 
the colonial manner of ruling has not ended, it has restrength- 
ened after the hiatus of 1948-1962. 
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Religious Inclusion in the not-too-far Past, 
as Understood by Mahagandharum Sayadaw 


Htet Min Lwin 
Abstract 


Many of the sermons by Buddhist monks in Burma today, if not 
all, include discourses which could be regarded as textbook ex- 
amples of hate speech and hate mongering. Prominent scholar 
monks like Sitagu Sayadaw talk about justification of violence in 
the name of religion using the Sinhalese mythical history of King 
Dutthagamani. Buddhist monks, being culturally and religiously 
influential and authoritative in a “law-of-status” society like 
Myanmar, means laypeople’s understanding of religious inclu- 
sion and tolerance could become very narrow. Was this always 
the case in modern Burma/Myanmar? In fact, Myanmar had an 
inclusive historical past, be it religiously or culturally; a time 
when people of different faiths could live a socially harmonious 
life with high religious tolerance. This article analyzes and dis- 
cusses several discourses by one of the most eminent scholar 
monks of modern Burma, Janakabhivamsa (21 Feb 1900 - 27 Dec 
1977), famously known as Mahagandharum Sayadaw. This arti- 
cle argues that in spite of being a strong nationalist monk, Ja- 
nakabhivamsa’s quintessentially Buddhist sermons use the cos- 
mic and moral understanding of Buddhism and prophecies 
about the future-Buddha to be inclusive of people of other faiths 
and teach a form of religious inclusion and tolerance. 
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Introduction 


As democratic transitions in Myanmar brought a certain degree 
of civil and political freedom, space for civil society, and free- 
dom of expression,’ a lot of sermons and discourses by monks 
were rife with what could be regarded as textbook examples of 
hate speech and hate mongering.’ With the rise of the national- 
ist ‘Mabatha’ movement in 2012, which was, in fact, a network 
of existing groups,’ the discourses and sermons of many monks 
are, to say the least, ‘not inclusive’. One of the characteristics of 
these discourses has been how Muslims, the target of criticisms, 
can be a danger to the existence and propagation of Buddha 
sdsana, an integral theme being used as a motive for major social 
and political movements in Myanmar since colonial times.* At 
one point, Wirathu of Mandalay Masoyein monastery said Mus- 
lims were ‘ungrateful dogs’, implying the moral obligations 
Muslims have to Buddhists as they are supposedly guests and 
not indigenous to Myanmar. With the outbreak of Arakan Roh- 
ingya Salvation Army (ARSA) attacks and subsequent clearance 
operations which reportedly targeted Muslims in Rakhine State, 
prominent scholar monks like Sitagu Sayadaw even talked about 
the justification of violence in the name of religion, using the 
mythical Sinhalese history of King Dutthagamani. Buddhist 


* Holliday, 2013. 

* For reproductions and more information, see Fuller, 2013; Freeman, 2017; 
Goldberg, 2017; Lawi Weng, 2014; Mratt Kyaw Thu, 2017; Htet Min Lwin, 2016. 
3 Htet Min Lwin, 2016. 

“Turner, 2014. 
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monks being culturally and religiously influential and authori- 
tative in a ‘law-of-status’ society like Myanmar,’ the laypeople’s 
understanding of religious inclusion and tolerance has become 
very narrow. Even state officials like the Union Minister for re- 
ligious and cultural affairs publicly said hateful messages that 
Muslims would take over the country.° 

This article concerns the question of religious inclusion or 
exclusion in the recent past in Myanmar. In the history of My- 
anmar, during the times of the kings, people of different faiths 
from Islam and Christianity served important roles at the Bur- 
mese court.’ It was not that Burma/Myanmar always had crude 
racial and religious tensions among ethnic and faith communi- 
ties. Very often, there were peaceful periods concerning differ- 
ent faiths. These became significant only during the colonial pe- 
riod due to the demographic changes caused by labor migration 
from the Indian subcontinent, the racial and religious tensions 
among communities were increased, resulting in riots.* Taking 
religion as a discursive category, i.e., what is regarded as a reli- 
gion at a point of time depends on the interpretative discourses 
of that time, this article conjectures that there were perhaps in- 
clusive elements in religious discourses of the past that have en- 
abled majority Buddhists to live in religious and social harmony 
with people of other faiths. In other words, whether we take the 
hateful speeches and sermons of the Mabatha monks as triggers 
(causations/explanatory variables) or manifestations (re- 
sults/response variable) for recent rises of racial and religious 
tensions, or both are at the same time-dependent and independ- 
ent variables, this article takes the position that there might be 
inclusive elements in the discourses in the past for those peace- 
ful days. By analyzing several discourses and related writings by 
Janakabhivamsa, one of the most eminent scholar monks of 
modern Burma, famously known as Mahagandharum Sayadaw, 
this article argues that despite being a strong nationalist monk, 


° Maung Maung Gyi, 1983. 
° Coconuts Yangon, 2018. 
” Ba Shin, 1961. 

* Thant Myint-U, 2017. 
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Janakabhivamsa’s quintessential Buddhist sermons use the cos- 
mological and moral understanding of Buddhism and prophe- 
cies about the future-Buddha, and thus preach a framework to 
be inclusive of people of other faiths and teach a form of reli- 
gious inclusion and tolerance. 


Why We Need to Discuss the Discourses 


Much has been wondered and written about how a religion such 
as Buddhism can be used to justify violence. In other words, how 
Buddhism has been betrayed and how things that are perceived 
to be not religious or that cannot be associated with religion can 
be said and done in the name of religions.’ Abeysekara argues 
that this confusion arises from a failure to understand the dis- 
cursive nature of religion.”° In his sociological conceptualiza- 
tion, religion is, in fact, a discursive category, i.e., what is re- 
garded/accepted as a religion at a period is actually the product 
of authoritative discourses. These discourses are produced, re- 
produced, modified, and shifted by people or institutions with 
religious influence. He argues religion should be understood as 
“historical concepts whose meanings shift, that is, the ways in 
which specific persons and practices are authorized, enabled, 
and indeed obliged to come into (central) view and fade from 
view, to appear and disappear, to become centered and decen- 
tered as Buddhism and non-Buddhism, religion and violence”."' 
Thus, it is a matter of competing discourses that have to respond 
to one another by modifying, shifting, and remaking or losing. 
Once discourses become authoritative, they form the main- 
stream understanding of religion. 

This dynamic view of religion refutes the essentialist idea of 
religion as always peaceful, good, and non-violent. At the same 
time, it focuses on discourses as social realities rather than ar- 
guing over the doctrinal aspect(s) of Buddhism. This dynamic 


° See Gravers, 2015; Helbardt, Hellmann-Rajanayagam, and Korff, 2013; Kent, 
2015; Tambiah, 1992; Weiberg-Sazmann, 2014. 

*° Abeysekara, 2001. 

“ Ibid., p. 5. 
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view allows us to understand the fluidity of religion and appre- 
ciate the importance of discourses on religion in the public 
sphere. It sheds light on the important role of authoritative dis- 
courses which persist as the current interpretation/explanation 
of religion as such in the society vis-a-vis counter-discourses 
which debate, challenge, justify, and falsify those authoritative 
discourses. Hence, it paves the way to understanding the pas- 
sage of periods of religion as different understandings over 
time. Looking at how discourses shift, we can observe the inter- 
dependent nature of discourses and society—how society im- 
pacts discourses and how discourses can have an impact on so- 
ciety. However, discourses take the lead as religious authority. 
This leads us to the important question: if ‘exclusive’ discourse 
can be framed within Buddhism, can ‘inclusive’ be framed 
within Buddhism as well in Burma/Myanmar? 

There is one more reason why Buddhist discourses are an 
important category to examine for this article. Walton and Hay- 
ward have suggested counter-discourses/counter-narratives 
against the Mabatha in their study.” Their work researches Bud- 
dhist scriptural teachings and provides tentative suggestions on 
the idea of four Brahma viharas and how Buddhism can be inclu- 
sive. They argue that primarily due to monks’ general nature of 
reluctance to criticize fellow monks, especially senior ones, 
there is a lack of quick response to construct a counter-narrative 
within Theravada Buddhism. From the perspectives of the scrip- 
tures, they thus provide or construct a narrative within the 
eight-fold noble path, point out the need to test claims, and pre- 
sent the attitude of Asoka (among other suggestions) as possible 
counter-frames against the Mabatha movement (Walton and 
Hayward 2014). A significant gap is that unless what is in scrip- 
tures gets to the discourse level, it is hard to identify them as 
social realities: they remain in the books, not in the world of the 
day-to-day practice of Buddhists. 

In other words, academics suggesting something to Bud- 
dhists is naturally very different from sermons by authoritative 


” Walton & Hayward, 2014. 
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leaders of the religion. Discourses delivered by monks are very 
powerful due to the unique nature of the delivery. Regarding the 
powerful nature of discourses, Walton and Jerryson (2016) sug- 
gested the cultural authority of the Buddhist monks gives them 
the moral right to legitimize their claims, use them to define the 
religion, and determine what the Buddha means through ser- 
mons.”* As sermons can have different interpretations and thus 
different meanings—how they are put in the context for the lay- 
persons, the cosmological understanding of what is happening, 
and what will happen, these different interpretations and levels 
of their authority have a significant impact on what is religion 
at a certain point of time, in other words, the prevailing dis- 
course or the correct discourse(s). The very exercise of preach- 
ing sermons serves this purpose—the way monks recite the Ga- 
thas (Pali verses), the way they interact with the audience in an 
authoritative way, and the lack of critical reflection are all the 
more reasons how discourses can have a tremendous amount of 
influence on the audience.“ 

A thorough look at the discourses by the extreme national- 
ist Mabatha monks will reveal that they frame their extreme na- 
tionalist sermons within the Buddhist framework.” In other 
words, they have to assure the audience that what they have 
been preaching is in accord with the Buddha’s teaching. This is 
what is different from the case in Sri Lanka, where Sri Lankan 
monks blatantly said the violence was not Buddhist but you had 
to put down Buddhist morality and ethics when the religion was 
in danger.” In contrast, monks in Myanmar still maintain the 
Theravada tradition; they still have to legitimize their frames an- 
yway to be in accord with the Buddha’s teaching. However, this 
does not necessarily mean that they are more Buddhist than the 
monks of Sri Lanka. Maybe they have to make it clear to the au- 
dience what they are teaching is in accord with Buddhism be- 
cause otherwise, the audience might not believe and support the 


* Walton, MJ. & Jerryson, 2016. 

“ See O’Connor, 2015; Tannenbaum, 2015; Walton & Jerryson, 2016. 
’ Htet Min Lwin, 2016. 

*° See Deegalle, 2003; Kent, 2015; International Crisis Group, 2013. 
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sermons. This has even got to the stage where Sitagu, the former 
vice-chair of the now renamed Mabatha movement, referred to 
Ven. Janakabhivamsa (whose discourses this article discusses) in 
one of his sermons to the military, and legitimized his teachings 
as in accord with the teachings of the senior Sayadaws within 
the tradition. This is advancing the master frame which used to 
be that “to protect race and religion is in accord with the Bud- 
dha’s teachings” to a level where it also frames that to protect 
race and religion is in accord with the Theravada tradition and 
respected senior monks within the Burmese order.” This is an- 
other reason to dig up the inclusive discourses of the past to 
counter such claims and to reclaim the way discourses have 
been framed and consequently resulted in narrow-minded and 
ruthlessly racist accounts. 

To this end, this article explores the nature of inclusive dis- 
courses by one of the most preeminent scholar monks of the 
Buddhist clergy, Ven. Janakabhivamsa (Mahagandharum Sa- 
yadaw) of Amarapura. I also intend that if people understand 
that there used to exist this kind of inclusive interpretation, 
they will be able to reflect on the current hateful messages and 
be able to live in social and religious harmony. As the discourses 
are by Janakabhivamsa, a highly revered authority on Buddhism 
in Myanmar, and are quintessentially Buddhist, it will be easy 
for Buddhists to accept more than the multicultural discourses 
of the west and liberal democracy. What I am trying to explain 
here is an organic discourse(s) by Buddhist monks about reli- 
gious inclusion. This is neither a suggestion nor explicitly men- 
tioned in the scriptures, but what was said and argued at the 
discourse level. 


Mahagandharum as Nationalist 
It is essential to understand that being a strong nationalist monk 


does not necessarily translate to being racist, xenophobic, and 
intolerant to other faiths and cultures. This section tries to show 


” Htet Min Lwin, 2018. 
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how Mahagandharum Sayadaw was a strong nationalist and yet 
this did not prevent him from being a tolerant and inclusive per- 
son. Looking at Mahagandharum’s writings and others’ opinions 
of him,’* it is clear that he was a strong nationalist and reformist 
of the sasana. His reformist ideas are quite similar to the 1902 
State Sangha act and the preceding reformist ideas by King 
Mongut and Wachirayan in Thailand, another Theravada Bud- 
dhist country.” Mahagandharum writes, “the reform of the 
sasana should aim for the case that boys and girls of Buddhist 
faith can work for the benefits of race, religion, and sasana and 
also be able to get Nirvana in the next life”.”” He has been praised 
as ‘unique’ for his love of “race, religion and sasana” as he 
wants his religion and sasana to be perfect, and he desires that 
due to the sasana and Buddhism the country and people will get 
a better life, a better socioeconomic situation.” Thanwaralin- 
kara, a strong, vocal critic against activities of the Mabatha 
movement, in his preface for the compilation of excerpts from 
Janakabhivamsa’s writings, further claims that out of the three 
most preeminent Sayadaws of his age, namely Mahagandharum, 
Mahasi, and Mingun, Mahagandharum is the most outstanding 
for his love of country, race, and religion, as is evident in 
Mahagandharum’s prolific writings which are almost always 
centered on these themes. In his foreword to 
SdON09D090 E069}, he writes that it is pressing for Sayas (here 


Sayadaws) and lay persons to support and thus make the sasana 
prosper as the country had gained independence.” In his 
sermon to the military in 1950s, he writes “the country should 
be able to rely on the military and the sasana”.“ Moreover, he 


8 See @§009036001 sag Jecoml Joogl ddoepcoasoq! sage Jeogi 
® See Tiyavanich (1997) for comparison. 
oe @§009036001 Sag EI Joodll 
21 5900011 
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sees the propagation of the Buddha’s sasana as a uniting force 
and talks on how in the birth stories of the lives of the future- 
Buddha, he sacrificed for the race.” Yet the difference between 
Mahagandharum and today’s extreme nationalist monks of the 
Mabatha movement (or those similar to them) is that the former 
had a multicultural mindset whereas the latter have a monocul- 
tural mindset, being called ‘racists’ and hatemongers.”° 


Mahagandharum’s Writings 


The following discusses how Mahagandharum became a person 
with a multicultural mindset and how he frames inclusive dis- 
courses within an understanding of Buddhism. 


Buddhanussati With Elements of Religious Inclusion 


Buddhanussati (recollection of the Buddha) is a kind of medita- 
tion practice that has its focus on awareness (annusati) or recol- 
lection on the exalted qualities of the Buddha. This has been a 
traditional practice in Myanmar” as it is in other Buddhist coun- 
tries, especially those with a Theravada tradition. The Buddha 
himself talks about it in Anguttara Nikaya, Mahanama suttas 1 
and 2” where he emphasizes that for those who recollect the no- 
ble qualities of the Tathagata, his mind will not be obsessed “by 
lust, hatred, or delusion” and will be “simply straight, based on 
the Tathagata” and thus connected with the Dhamma. This dis- 
ciple should be called ‘a noble disciple who dwells in balance 
amid an unbalanced population, who dwells unafflicted amid an 
afflicted population. As one who has entered the stream of the 
Dhamma, he develops the recollection of the Buddha’.” This 


2 @g009036001 og El0a@qi 
© Htet Min Lwin, 2018. 
7 As outlined in @§009036001 oq Joool og9VI 


8 Bhikkhu Bodhi, 2012b. 
> Ihid., pp. 1564-65, 1569. 
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meditation practice has a significant place in the Theravada tra- 
dition as one of the four protective meditation techniques for it 
prevents the practitioner from “listlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion”.*° 

Mahagandharum being an exceptionally devout Buddhist 
and coming from a tradition of meditators of buddhanussati,” 
he particularly emphasizes this particular type of meditation 
practice and writes/preaches extensively about buddhanussati; 
he wrote one dedicated book and several others with a signifi- 
cant emphasis on it. In the book entitled Buddhanussati, he in- 
corporates elements of religious inclusion as he writes: 


for someone who practices well and regularly the 
buddhanussati bhavana, s/he starts to admire the Buddha 
so much that she also begins to admire his lives even before 
he becomes the Buddha in his final life. Moreover, the per- 
son forms an admiration for people who are like the Bud- 
dha-to-be, doing good for the benefit of many, not differen- 
tiating depending on any sect, or if s/he is a monk/recluse. 
If that person is a layperson, she can still admire his/her 
deeds without any differentiation on race and religion. 
Thus, I, as a thorough practitioner of the buddhanussati 
bhavana, can form a deep admiration of Jesus Christ as he 
has taught compassionate love, sympathetic joy, truth, and 
tolerance, among others. So, I have excellent relations with 


the disciples of Jesus Christ.* 


°° Bhikkhu Bodhi, 2012a. 

31 Note that his mentor upajjhaya, the first Mahagandharum Sayadaw of the 
Sagaing Hills, also strongly emphasized this practice of the recollection of the 
Buddha (@gar0036001 sage JOool QQ). 
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This can also be related to another concept formulated by Sa- 
yadaw in his eminent treatise on the reform of Buddha sasana 


(39g900300000g06q3) where he writes: 


It is scarce in the world that those people who act (excep- 
tionally) for the good of the community, region, or country 
without any selfishness or self-regard, based on goodwill 
and good motivation. If ever there emerges one like that, 
s/he must surely be one of the future to-be(s), either the 
Buddha-to-be (bodhisattva) or agga-savaka-to-be, maha- 
sadvaka-to-be or pakati-savaka-to-be or paccekabuddha-to- 


be 33 


Thus, connecting these two concepts in comparable context, it 
can be inferred with certain confidence that the Sayadaw might 
see Jesus as one of those future ‘someones”™ as will be shown in 
the following discussion. Here, it is fair to conclude that for the 
Sayadaw, people of other faiths who are doing meritorious deeds 
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are indeed the to-be of people who will get enlightenment in the 
future. This is how the Sayadaw can transcend beyond race and 
religion and be inclusive. 


The Decline of Buddhism and People of Other Faiths 


A persistent discourse in Myanmar since the colonial era has 
been anxiety regarding the incursion of ‘modern’ or ‘western’ 
values and how these might affect the sasana.*” Mahagandharum 
also writes extensively about how modernity has a considerable 
impact on Buddha’s sasana. His ideas on how to overcome these 
hurdles, however, are very different from today’s discourses. 
One of the tenets of exclusive discourses today is if people of 
other religions are enemies of the Buddha sasana. For the Sa- 
yadaw, the decline of Buddhism will always be from ‘within,’ 
never from outside.” He sees the decrease in the number of stu- 
dents (lay students) in the monastery as the very basis for the 
decline of future sasana. Certainly, he does not think the decline 
will be due to people of other faiths. If people of other faiths are 
doing their job very well, indeed their religion would and should 


prosper. He writes in the book “oo20096033” (The Blood/Spirit of 
the Religion): 


Preparing this book makes me think about people of other 
faiths. They have very high regard for their religion. Monks 
and nuns of other religions are content with ordinary meals 
and modest clothing and yet work hard for the propagation 
of their religions. Thus, their religions prosper and propa- 
gate more. ...we should be sad that now people have low re- 
gard for Buddhism. Thus, we should reform the religion 


with badha-thwe as a fundamental basis.*’ 


* As discussed by Turner, 2014; Walton and Hayward, 2014, p. 46. 
3° Mahasi also talks about this. 
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Again, for him the spirit of religion means belief in Buddhism, 
efforts for dana (donation), sila (morality) and bhavana (the 
practice of good quality of mind),* efforts to honor the religion, 
critical positive thinking of things related to Buddhism, and a 
high regard and readiness to defend the religion. He also writes: 


I try to observe the ways how nuns of other faiths live. They 
teach children. They seem to-be proficient in vocational 
things such as tailoring. Those who know medicine treat 
people. According to my knowledge, the way these senior 
nuns treat people is with great metta (loving-kindness) and 
karuna (sympathy). Some even treat people with leprosy. 
Due to their metta, karuna, people naturally have high re- 
gard and respect for them. They rely a lot upon them. The 
metta and karuna also reflect/respond to them. Thus, they 
are bound to-be prosperous. Thus, the convent in Mandalay 
is full/crowded with people who would like to learn from 
them.” 
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He also praises in another book how Christians are organized 
and disciplined:” 


I must admit here that people of other faiths that 
Mahagandharum is mentioning are mostly Christians, and 
there is research suggesting why they have better socializa- 
tion than Muslims in Myanmar.” Notwithstanding that fact, 
what I am trying to present here is, in essence, the way 
Mahagandharum frames the concept of inclusivity “within” 
quintessential Buddhism. In other words, how Buddhist un- 
derstanding of the universe and the cosmos can also be in- 
clusive in comparison to the current liberal discourse of 
multiculturalism, democracy, and human rights.” 


Mahagandharum’s Experiences with People of Other Faiths 


One of the reasons why Mahagandharum teaches inclusive ele- 
ments/discourses and his inclusive Buddhist outlook may be due 
to the socialization he had with people of other faiths since his 
young days. When he was living in Yangon, he was praised for 
his evening chantings of Buddhist sermons by people of other 


faiths, and he proudly mentions this in his book.** His encoun- 
ters with U Pe Maung Tin, a Pali professor and later rector of 
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University of Rangoon, resulted in mutual respect and profound 
admiration on each other. U Pe Maung Tin, a Christian by faith, 
had the translation of Visudhi Megga as his magnum opus, and 
it was claimed that U Pe Maung Tin happened to listen to 
Mahagandharum’s discourse on the first sermon and Anata- 


lakana sutta and was incredibly impressed (0299232090090). 


That was the reason U Pe Maung Tin came to see 
Mahagandharum for several long and engaging discussions on 
the Buddhist notion of non-self and the two became very close. 
By U Pe Maung Tin’s recommendation, an archbishop visited 
Mahagandharum, was profoundly impressed by the Sayadaw 
and said later he got a lot of satisfaction and joy out of the re- 
spect and attention the Mahagandharum provided. Another en- 
counter with a Buddhist abbot from Korea was also one of the 
noted encounters. An encounter with a Hindu sadhu made the 
sadhu comment at a press conference how it was pleasant to 
meet with Janakabhivamsa.“ 

One thing to consider is that monks of the younger genera- 
tions and today’s generation also have these kinds of encoun- 
ters, if not more often, than what Mahagandharum experienced. 
But those who have extensive experience meeting with people 
of other faiths, and travel extensively cannot or do not incorpo- 
rate the inclusive ideas (look at Sitagu, for example). For 
Mahagandharum, he had never traveled outside his country and 
yet showed his broad-mindedness based on Buddhist teachings. 
Perhaps it is his inclusive understanding of Buddhism which en- 
abled him to become a person with a multicultural mindset. 


Discourses of the Sayadaw 
The Idea/Concept of “Past Kamma” 


For Mahagandharum, the concept of “past kamma” (Sanskrit: 
karma) is an important one for he has broadened the classical 
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understanding of past kamma in Buddhism to an extent where 
it is used as a concept for inclusiveness. In one of his sermons, 
he preached, “For me, I met those laypersons whom I met out of 
very few odds in this life. Therefore, I believe I must have met 
them before. Maybe you might think it is a bit strange of a 
thought. However, the way I see it is that when I meet them now, 
I will try to pay back my gratitude which I owed before (i.e., in 
previous lives)...For people with past connections, I have the re- 
sponsibility to preach them well” (jooq, 99@). When 
Mahagandharum met a professor from England, his first words 
of greetings were, “I am pleased to-be informed that you would 
visit me. Though we meet each other only now, according to the 
Buddha’s teachings, we have met cordially in past lives. Thus, 
take it as we have been good friends since previous lives and ask 
any question whatsoever without holding back”.*° Thus, his 
Buddhist teachings guided him to treat whomever he met-be it 
from different faiths, as cordially and friendly as possible, for he 
believed he had met them in past lives, consequently transcend- 
ing from exclusivity to inclusivity. 
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Metta (loving-kindness) and Mahagandharum 


Sayadaw Mahagandharum talks about myitta (Pali: metta mean- 
ing loving-kindness), which is one of the four Brahmmaviharas. 
Myitta has become a household word in Myanmar. Walton and 
Hayward, in their proposed counter-narratives to the discourses 
of Mabatha, mention the importance of the four Brahmma- 
viharas.”’ As an integral part of the Buddha’s teaching, Buddhist 
monks almost always discuss metta in their sermons, and yet it 
has not resulted or taken shape as a moral value toward inclu- 
siveness. One common satirical joke on how the myitta of Bud- 
dhists excludes Muslims illustrates the multi-layered nature of 
anti-Muslim hatred in Myanmar. It says, “May all beings be 
happy, except crows and ka-la** because they have black skin”. 
Thus I emphasize in the following section how Mahagandharum 
frames an inclusive discourse on myitta, and relates it to the 
prophecy of enlightenment at the first sermon of the future- 
Buddha. I would like to emphasize again that these are not at the 
doctrinal level but at the discourse level. I argue that the way 
Sayadaw frames this is organic, his arguments and discourses 
originating from his understanding of Buddhism. 


Discourses as Such: The First Sermon and People who 
Achieved Enlightenment 


In 1970, Mahagandharum delivered a sermon on myitta on the 
auspicious occasion of the centenary birthday celebrations of 


the ninth most supreme leader of the Shwegyin sect.” This is an 


“’ Walton & Hayward, 2014. 
“8 a-la’, also frequently spelled ‘kalar’, in contemporary expression is a 
derogatory term for Muslims whereas it did not have derogatory and 
insulting meaning in the past but was simply a term for foreign people from 
the west of Myanmar, including but not limited to people with origins from 
India, Persia, Arabia and Europe. For detailed discussion, see Thant Myint-U 
(2017). 
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important sermon for two reasons: Sangin Sayadaw 
(da0€230996005) was one of the eldest monks alive in that pe- 


riod (100 years old at that occasion); and being the supreme 
leader of the much-respected Shwegyin sect,” he was one of the 
most influential monks in the history of the Myanmar sasana. 
Thus, Mahagandharum delivered this sermon to an audience of 
hundreds if not thousands of monks, nuns, and laypersons who 
came to the celebration in Mandalay. While talking about 
myitta, Mahagandharum reminds the audience of the Buddhist 
concept of paramis, how people of collected paramis now exist 
in the world, and how people will get enlightenment (the proph- 
ecy of enlightenment) at the first sermon of the Mettaya Buddha. 
He was saying how Buddhists should practice loving-kindness 
meditation all the time, quoting the verses from Karaniyametta 
sutta.”’ In a powerful, influential, and convincing style of a tra- 
ditional Buddhist sermon, he recited verses from the karaniya 


metta sutta and explained them in vernacular.” 


To emphasize the fact that his interpretation/frame/under- 
standing of the concept is different and necessarily inclusive, 
different translations by different Pali scholars are first pro- 
vided, followed by an analysis of Mahagandharum’s discourse. 
The original Pali verse is a short one: 


Etam satim adhittheyya 
Brahmam etam viharam idhamahu. 


This is translated into different versions by different transla- 
tors: 


And while he stands or walks or while he sits 


5° For more details see Than Tun (2019). 
* For an English translation of karaniya mettd sutta, see Acharya 
Buddharakhita (1995). For explanations in Myanmar, my preference is 
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Or while he lies down, free from drowsiness, 
Let him resolve upon this mindfulness: 
This is Divine Abiding here, they say.” 


Whether you are staying in one place or traveling, sitting 
down or in bed, in all your waking hours rest in this mind- 
fulness, which is known as like living in heaven right here 
and now! 


As you stand, walk, sit or lie, 

So long as you are awake, 

Pursue this awareness with your might: 
It is deemed the Divine State here.” 


Standing, walking, sitting or reclining, as long as he is 
awake, let him develop this mindfulness. This, they say, is 
'Noble Living' here.” 


Whether standing or walking, seated or lying down 
Free from drowsiness, One should sustain this recollection. 
This is said to-be the sublime abiding.” 


Janakabhivamsa interprets this as: 


Idha: in this world of saintly people living for collection of 
their paramis, Etam viharam: sustaining the practice of rec- 
ollection of loving-kindness whether standing or walking, 
sitting or lying down; this way of living is known as, brah- 


53 Nanamoli Thera, 1995. 

** Ratnaprabha, 2014. 

°° Acharya Buddharakhita, 1995. 
°° Piyadassi Thera, 1999. 

°’ The Amaravati Sangha, 2004. 
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mam viharam: abiding of the sublime, the divine like the ara- 
hants, like the Brahma, ahu: as is recognized by saintly peo- 
ples like the Buddhas.”® 


His interpretation is different as he translates or expands the 
word “idha”which simply means here that “in this world of 
saintly people living for collection of their paramis” and the 
word “Brahma, ahu” as “recognized by saintly peoples like the 
Buddhas”. This interpretation becomes a broad interpretation, 
unlike translations mentioned above, for by “idha” he aims to 
include people of other faith and connect this Buddhist sermon 
with the prophecy of enlightenment and by “ahu” his under- 
standing of saintly persons transcends the limits of Buddhist 
saints. 

Within Buddhist thought, people who achieve enlighten- 
ment have to fulfill parami to become fully enlightened in their 
final life.’ The Pali canon elaborates on how long a person has 
to fulfill parami depending on which kind of enlightenment they 
wish to attain.” 


(73 Q 
8 In Burmese: GQe-996095 03038 Bee cppscopses{o3 eijecooe73 exon) 
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Creppe\er Oi siecipla é3 ug) 3dDUP-3PG}D309993! 98,05e@j22081 
602200220800 B§(QoScor3e[ajecon§(9”. 

°° See the ten paramis (perfections) in Buddhism in the classical text 
“Buddhavamsa” translated by Morris (1882, p. 97). See also Bhikkhu 
Thanissaro (2010) and Acariya Dhammapala (2005) for contemporary 
interpretations on the ten paramis. 

°° There are five kinds of enlightened persons: the Perfectly Enlightened Ones 
or the All-seeing Buddha (the time for them to fulfill parami is four infinite 
number of great aeons or incalculables (asankhyeyyas) and a hundred 
thousand great aeons (mahakappas), the Solitary-Buddhas or 
Paccekabuddhas (two incalculables and a hundred thousand great aeons), the 
Chief Disciples (Agga-savakas) - over one incalculable and a hundred 
thousand great aeons, the Great Disciples (Maha-savakas) - over a hundred 
thousand great aeons, the ordinary disciples (Pakati-savakas) with over a 
hundred great aeons, or over a thousand great aeons (Ledi Sayadaw, n.d.). 
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In his sermon on metta, Janakabhivamsa explains, “Do 
saintly people live like this (live with metta meditation)? They, 
of course, do. They indeed do. All the Buddhas teach thus. Ara- 
hants teach thus. Saintly persons teach thus”. And then he con- 
nects this with the prophecy saying: 


We do not know how many people will get enlightenment at 
the first sermon of the future-Buddha. But we can make a 
guess; for the Gautama Buddha’s first sermon, it was 180 
million who were enlightened. Only one human being was 
there. This is for the first sermon alone. With the Buddha’s 
sermons, a great number of people-humans, devas, and 
other deities, achieved enlightenment. (And for the future- 
Buddha) there will also be people who will become agga- 
savakas, maha-savakas, pakati-savakas and pacceka-Bud- 
dhas in this world, fulfilling paramis as this is the world of 
the future Mettaya Buddha already ... At this point, the com- 
bined population of five Theravada countries did not add up 
to 180 million. So we must ask, where are all those people 
now?” 
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By this, Janakabhivamsa openly says the current Theravada 
Buddhist population is not enough for the future prophecy, but 
as this is already the world of the future-Buddha,” those who 
will achieve enlightenment in the future must be somewhere ei- 
ther as human beings or as deities. He mentions this frequently 
in other books as well, emphasizing the number and thus saying 
many people must be fulfilling paramis in this world of five Bud- 
dhas ‘bhadrakalpa’.™ 

He also implies that people of other faiths may be included 
in the crowd who will get enlightenment at a later point of time, 
thus reminding the audience they should not be passive or dis- 
interested about it. In one sermon, he also mentions, “myitta has 
been the discourse/sermon of the Buddhas, the arahants, and 
saints”. Again he did not differentiate saints by religion. Here I 
would like to draw attention to how he mentioned that Jesus 
Christ taught the discourse of myitta. 
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English, Bhikkhu Thanissaro (2002). 
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This discourse is, in fact, an important concept where he 
tries to incorporate the inclusive angle into the Buddhist frame- 
work relating to the prophecy of the coming Buddha, the 
Mettaya. This can be connected to the discourse mentioned 
above again that those people who serve with goodwill and self- 
sacrifice must be the future-to-bes, and also the fact that he can 
form an excellent admiration of those people, regardless of race 
and religion. Thus he reminds his audience that as they cannot 
expect all of the people of five Theravada countries to get en- 
lightenment, there must be a lot of good people waiting for the 
future in the outside world. 


The Sermon at the Military Barracks 


Janakabhivamsa was invited to Mingaladon garrison in 1951 to 
give a talk to the military rank and file and their families. That 


te: , , Cc Cc i 
sermon, renowned as ‘Siq-taq-taya-daw’ (0000 002«6p2609), the 


sermon to the military), shows his values regarding the morality 
and integrity of military people and how they should respect 
other faiths.® Out of those teachings, I would like to show a few 
striking examples here. 

In this sermon, Mahagandharum talks about Dutthagamani 
as well, but his sermon, unlike the one by Sitagu in which he 
misquotes Mahagandharum,” does not at all mention the infa- 
mous comment by Sinhalese monks: “You killed only one and a 
half beings”.* Instead, he urges the rank and file to respect es- 
tablishments and places of worship of other faiths as much as 
possible. He says, “Do not offend civilians with over-pride of be- 
ing a soldier. When some bad monks did improper things, people 
tend to condemn ‘these monks, these monks’ - the same thing 


will happen if one solider in uniform did terrible things”. 


® Htet Min Lwin, 2018. 
° Ibid. 


* For background information, see: The Mahavamsa, 2007. 
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Conclusion 


This article tries to present a history of inclusive discourses 
which had their foundation in the understanding of Buddhism. 
This has been explored by analyzing sermons and different writ- 
ings of Janakabhivamsa. I argue that Janakabhivamsa’s two be- 
liefs—that this world is full of people who will get enlightenment 
in the future-Buddha’s time, exceeding the total number of 
Theravada Buddhists at that future point; and those good-na- 
tured people working for the benefits of the society and the 
community, regardless of race and religion, are those disciples- 
to-be of the Buddhas—make him a person with an inclusive 
mindset. 

It cannot be said with numerical accuracy how many people 
in contemporary Burma/Myanmar have read or listened to his 
writings and discourses, but looking at the fact that these books 
are still available in the market and sell well, it looks like people 
still read these discourses, and that there still is a readership for 
inclusive discourses within the understanding of Buddhism. 
These sermons, discourses, and writings must have had a 
stronger impact when Sayadaw himself was alive, when Sa- 
yadaw himself delivered the sermons live to a Buddhist and oc- 
casionally non-Buddhist audience, between fifty and seventy 
years ago. The idea or concept of inclusiveness must have had 
an impact on those audiences. Hence, it will be fair to draw the 
inference that these inclusive discourses (and also the idea that 
the enemies of the sasana are from within) could have been one 
of the contributing factors to the absence or relative lack of 
communal tensions and racial/religious hatred against people 
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of other faiths. I would even go further to state that the prevail- 
ing discourses of those times were inclusive, and thus it is not 
surprising that the idea to protect sasana had nothing to do with 
people of other religions. Of course, more work should be done 
to prove this broad claim. 

To answer why Janakabhivamsa delivered these kinds of in- 
clusive discourses, we can draw tentative conclusions that he 
was socialized to people of other religions, had contacts/en- 
counters/exchanges with people of other religions although he 
grew up in a religiously and ethnically homogenous environ- 
ment of Upper Burma and its monasteries. However, what is 
more important is how he understands the concept of inclusive- 
ness within the Buddhist framework. Maybe this can be a start- 
ing point for people of the Buddhist faith, civil society, and ad- 
vocates for social and religious inclusion to spread his quintes- 
sentially Buddhist ideas of inclusion for the future social and re- 
ligious harmony in Myanmar. Researching and making these 
kinds of inclusive discourses publicly known is an attractive way 
to refute the hateful speeches and discourses that try to scape- 
goat religious minorities in the country for what some people 
think is the resentful situation Buddhism might have encoun- 
tered throughout history in Myanmar. Janakabhivamsa’s inclu- 
sive discourses pave the way for more inclusive discourses by 
Buddhist monks and society at large and for more research on 
similar inclusive discourses in history. 
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Law and Statelessness: 
A Case Study of the Rohingya Muslims of Myanmar 


Nikita Gehlot 
Abstract 


This study deals with the citizenship issues of Rohingya people 
and looks into the causes of their statelessness. It argues that the 
1982 Burma Citizenship Law is crucial to the Rohingya’s perse- 
cution and their being deprived of Burmese citizenship. There 
are 135 ‘national races’ in Myanmar which are known as ‘citi- 
zens’ or ‘indigenous people’. The government of Myanmar ex- 
cludes the Rohingya from this list of national races and uses the 
1982 Citizenship Law as a weapon against the Rohingya people. 
Demarcations among citizens, associate citizens, and natural- 
ized citizens are perceptible in the law. Additional restricted 
norms have been espoused for associate citizens and naturalized 
citizens. These norms compel Rohingyas to live as stateless peo- 
ple. This article seeks to answer four major questions: (i) What 
are the factors that led to the establishment of the 1982 Citizen- 
ship Law in Myanmar? (ii) How does Myanmar’s 1982 Citizenship 
Law specifically affect Rohingya Muslims? (iii) Are Rohingyas 
specifically targeted by the government? (iv) Is the 1982 Citizen- 
ship Law expanding statelessness? By tackling these complex is- 
sues this article provides opportunities to better understand 
ethnic politics, conflicts and statelessness. 
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Background 


Before formally defining statelessness, the article introduces 
Rohingyas and their apartheid stateless condition in short to 
provide an idea of the prevailing situation in Myanmar. Rohing- 
yas have been living in Myanmar for centuries, but they are still 
being excluded from the nation by the government of Myanmar. 
In order to do so, the government of Myanmar established the 
1982 Burma Citizenship Law, which divides the people of Myan- 
mar on the basis of their ethnicity. Rohingyas have never been 
accepted as an indigenous people by Myanmar; rather they have 
always been referred as “Bengali” or “illegal migrants”. 

In Myanmar the Rohingya are not included in the 135 na- 
tional races defined by the government. Rohingyas experience 
ethnic discrimination in their daily life based on the 1982 Citi- 
zenship Law. Consequences of this include crimes against hu- 
manity, genocide and ethnic cleansing, brutal burnings of vil- 
lages, visible religious hatred, population control and re- 
strictions on marriage, forced labor, confiscations of land and 
property, inadequate medical facilities, barriers to receiving hu- 
manitarian aid, forcible transfer, denial of women’s rights, and 
more. Hence, in order to analyze the statelessness of Rohingya 
people, this article critically analyzes the 1982 Burma Citizen- 
ship Law and its severe impacts on them. It tries to understand 
the formal meaning of statelessness. 


Objectives 


(i) To identify the factors that led to the establishment of the 
1982 Citizenship Law in Myanmar. 


(ii) To identify the effects of Myanmar’s 1982 Citizenship Law on 
Rohingya Muslims. 


(iii) To investigate the specificities of the 1982 Citizenship Law 
that make the Rohingya a targeted community by the govern- 
ment. 
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(iv) To investigate the reasons behind the expansion of stateless- 
ness due to the 1982 Citizenship Law. 


Methodology 


This article adopts an interpretive method to analyze the text of 
the law and its social lives and study implications for larger ge- 
opolitical issues. This study adopts qualitative techniques and a 
narrative style as well as a deductive method, as it goes from 
general understandings to particular details. The article is 
mainly based on information derived from secondary sources, 
e.g., books, articles, newspapers, international and national 
magazines on the themes of the Rohingya refugee crisis, the My- 
anmar state, human rights, and similar. 


Part I: Theories Behind Statelessness 


In 2003, the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) conducted a survey which affirms that no domain in 
this world is free from those grounds which lead to stateless- 
ness.’ Article 1(1) of the 1954 Convention describes the defini- 
tion of a stateless person as “an individual who is not considered 
as a national by any State under the operation of its law”.’ State- 
lessness is not only a matter of legal trouble but also of social 
and individual trouble. In modern day nation-states where gov- 
ernment services are tied to citizenship, people who are unable 
to get citizenship face numerous problems. The consequences 
that emerge compel people to live at risk of long-term detention 
in a foreign country, particularly when that country is unable to 


‘UNHCR, 2005. 

*After the Second World War the problem of refugees was predominant and 
it became essential for international governments to take action on refugees 
and their welfare. As a result, the 1954 UN Convention Relating to the Status 
of Stateless Persons (‘1954 Convention’) came into existence, and this 
convention shares the same vision as the 1951 Convention Relating to the 
Status of Refugees (‘1951 Convention’), for more, see UNHCR, 2018. 
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secure the citizenship status of that particular individual to re- 
patriate him/her to his country of origin.’ 

Parekh admits that in the boundaries of international law 
“ethics of admission” are significant, but she argues that we (the 
people of the nation-state system) should elaborate our under- 
standing beyond the “ethics of admission”, and for that she in- 
corporates two vital reasons.’ First, she throws light on de jure 
and de facto stateless people. De jure stateless people are the 
people who met the criteria of admission in a country, i.e., those 
who are affiliated for resettlement by the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR); de facto stateless people are those 
who do not meet the criteria of admission and therefore have 
lost their nationality. Parekh argues that “ethics of admission” 
mainly works for de jure stateless people and leaves behind 
those de facto stateless people who are also in need. Arendt has 
called de facto stateless people the “core of statelessness” and 
claims that the international world mainly focuses on de jure 
stateless people and neglects the de facto stateless.° The 1954 
Convention focuses on de jure stateless people, but there is an 
uncountable number of de facto stateless persons in the world, 
which remain out of focus from the 1954 Convention.° 

The second reason Parekh identifies for the need for en- 
hancing understanding of the “ethics of admission” is that ad- 
mission ethics do not include those stateless persons who are 
living outside the political community—in other words, those 
outside the state boundary that legalizes its citizens by provid- 
ing them citizenship.’ Those who do not have citizenship are 
compelled to live on humanitarian aid. She adds that the harm 
of statelessness for those who are living outside the political 
community for many years has not yet been taken seriously, and 
although normative philosophers consider it morally vital, they 
study the issue of statelessness in a more legal manner—e.g., in 


> Batchelor, 1998. 

“ Parekh, 2013. 

5 Arendt, 1976. 

° Blitz & Lynch, 2011. 
” Parekh, 2013. 
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terms of the loss of nationality—and forget to include another 
dimension which Parekh says is the “ontological” harm of state- 
lessness.® Parekh conveys that there are two sorts of harms as- 
sociated with statelessness: one is the political harm of stateless- 
ness and another is the ontological harm of statelessness. To 
study statelessness in a more prominent manner, we have to put 
apart the two angles, or the ontological harm and philosophical 
harm of statelessness, so that we can better understand the root 
of statelessness. 

According to the UNHCR, lacunae in nationality laws are the 
most important cause of statelessness.’ Each and every country 
has its own rules and regulations as to how a national obtains 
citizenship, and how the state can withdraw it. Some countries 
have a system of offering citizenship on the basis of descent, 
which affords citizenship to those children born as nationals 
whose birth took place in the marked territory of that country 
(or children born in a state’s territory as nationals of another 
state). 

The movement of people from one country to another 
makes the issue of statelessness even more complex. If a child 
was born in a foreign country, her foreign birth can put her na- 
tionality in danger if that country does not offer citizenship on 
the grounds of birth alone. In addition, if the home country of 
the parents of someone born abroad does not allow them to pass 
on their nationality to their children through family linkage it 
can also lead to statelessness. Furthermore, some countries have 
discriminatory laws that outline who can and cannot transfer 
their citizenship. For example, in around 27 countries in the 
world, citizenship laws are biased against women: women are 
not permitted to transfer their nationality. In addition, some 
countries provide citizenship only to certain races and ethnici- 
ties. India and Myanmar are such countries.” 


5 Ibid. 
° UNHCR, 2018. 
UNHCR, 2014. 
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The emergence of new states and shifting of border lines 
provide another reason for statelessness."' In several cases, cer- 
tain communities or groups have to give up their nationality 
even when a new state provides citizenship to all ethnic races 
and minorities: that state might suddenly withdraw the citizen- 
ship rights from a particular group when they cannot prove 
their ties to the newly-formed state. In countries where nation- 
ality can be transferred only by descent from a national, state- 
lessness will be passed on to the next generations; we can call it 
“Intergenerational Statelessness” (UNHCR).” Sokoloff and Lewis 
claim that denial of citizenship prevails in those states where 
state-building programs were executed in conjunction with ho- 
mogenous/monoethnic practices, and state-succession proce- 
dures adopted different national identities from the previous 
state without considering the subsequent consequences, e.g., 
loss of citizenship, identity, culture, religion etc.’* Denationali- 
zation is often a consequence of fragile states pursuing biased 
policies to address poor public health, political or economic sys- 
tems and strengthen national harmony in order to assemble 
support for the country’s leadership.“ 

The inclusion and exclusion of particular ethnic cultures in 
the process of nationalization and denationalization can provide 
an account of emergent civil liberties and their respective 
prices. Ethnic identity and cultural markers delineate the course 
of action for nationalization and denationalization. Scholars 
such as Horowitz call this phenomenon “ethnic politics”. The 
procedure for denationalization starts from the making of mi- 
nority groups; majority groups then might be produced by cre- 
ating a situation of mass migration, for instance the mass exodus 
of Tamils that occurred in Sri Lanka during the Sri Lankan civil 
war. 


” Riirup, 2011. 

” UNHCR, 2010. 

® Sokoloff & Lewis, 2005. 
4 Thid. 

>’ Horowitz, 1993. 
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There are also instances where groups are forced to migrate 
and resettle again in other parts of the world. One such example 
is the Crimean Tartars, an ethnic Muslim minority in Russia 
which was resettled in Uzbekistan.* Horowitz elaborates that 
inclusion or nationalization of certain selected parts of the pop- 
ulace of a given state might impact the allocation of “important 
material and nonmaterial goods”.”” 

In the making of new states, politics is crucial. The evolution 
of states often follows from a naive belief in democracy to a se- 
lectively chosen path of democracy by guaranteeing the rights 
of some special communities or groups and denying the rights 
of others. One of the latter groups is the Rohingya, who find 
themselves unable to flourish to their full potential under the 
so-called patronage of the government in Myanmar. The Roh- 
ingya are a group of people who are targeted on the basis of eth- 
nicity and are being excluded from the country and from partic- 
ipation in its political system. These methods of selective choos- 
ing of the vulnerable group are called “politicization of group 
membership/ethnicity”."* It simply means that when culture 
gardens” or when the state allows certain ethnic identities to be 
more dominant than others—rather than different groups with 
their distinct identity markers being equally accepted—the 
sense of a ‘political subject’ arises. These political subjects then 
experience inclusion and exclusion from the state and society. 
The politicization of political subjects affects their sense of citi- 
zenship or nationality.” 


Part II: Critical Analysis of the 1982 Burma Citizenship 
Law 


The expression “citizenship”, though recognized worldwide, 
has diverse applications. Citizenship is not only an expression 


6 Conat, 2014. 

” Horowitz, 1993. 

8 Sokoloff, & Lewis, 2005. 
 Nimesh, 2010. 

° Sokoloff & Lewis, 2005. 
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but also a concept propounded by the nation-state system which 
incorporates different disputing ideologies. In simple words, cit- 
izenship is a give-and-take relationship between a person and 
state. The state gives protection to the person, and in return the 
individual is obliged to express honesty, honesty towards the 
discharge of their duties in favor of the nation. 

Citizenship follows the framework of inclusion and exclu- 
sion: the inclusion of those who bear the traits of a so-called ‘cit- 
izen’, and the exclusion of those who do not fall in the definition 
of ‘citizen’. The entity and the people who frame the character- 
istics of a so-called ‘citizen’ are known as ‘the state’ and ‘the 
statesman’. Statesmen keep the power and authority to run and 
rule the state, and they are the only ones who are responsible 
for any biases (if there are any) under the premises of ‘citizen- 
ship’. The statesman is a biological being, and he is not immune 
to discrimination, either as the subject of discrimination or as 
its perpetrator. From here arise the opportunities of unfairness 
and inequity which includes the threads of race, religion, eth- 
nicity, and other aspects of identity. As Keyes states, ethnicity 
becomes important when politics and distinct cultural traits of 
different societies coincide, and especially when they are linked 
to national ideology.” Hence, the essence of citizenship lies in 
the fact that citizenship is a model, designed on the basis of the 
relationship a person has with a particular race, religion, or eth- 
nicity, and how that particular race/religion/ethnicity is used 
to define the society in which they live.” 

Citizenship refers to the ‘power’ assumed by the state and 
statesman to legitimize the people living in the territory of the 
state. Citizenship refers to the right of inhabitants to inhabit a 
state, which makes the inhabitants ‘legal’ and legitimizes the ac- 
tions that they perform.” To legitimize its inhabitants, the state 
creates nationality laws mainly based on two concepts: jus san- 
guinis (law based on blood), and jus soli (laws based on land).” 


*! Keyes, 1996, as cited in Walton, 2013. 
” See Kanapathipillai (2009, p. 42). 

3 See Gehlot (2018, p. 9). 

* Beydoun, 2005. 
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States that have an increasing population and are unable to ad- 
dress rising economic insecurities in their country, like Myan- 
mar, often opt for jus sanguinis. Nations that possess vast areas 
of land compared to the inhabiting population go with jus soli to 
grant citizenship to the populace—for instance, Brazil, the 
United States, or Canada.” 

When countries use jus sanguinis to grant nationality, it en- 
ables discrimination that can lead to inter-ethnic violence and 
statelessness. The criterion of jus sanguinis is problematic be- 
cause not every individual can prove his or her ancestry. A for- 
eigner cannot acquire Burmese nationality without proving 
his/her close family ties to people within the country, because 
Myanmar adopts jus sanguinis as the basis of citizenship. 

Burmese society is an intensively divided society. This di- 
vided society has led to numerous complex issues, e.g., inclusion 
and exclusion, ethnic conflicts, and identity politics. In this di- 
vided society, integration remains difficult and the risk of ex- 
pulsion is high for certain communities such as the Rohingya.”* 
In order to analyze the 1982 Burma Citizenship Law critically, 
this article asks why only selected ethnic groups are entitled to 
citizenship and consideration as ‘nationals’. Why does the 1982 
Citizenship Law not incorporate the Rohingya, an ethnic, lin- 
guistic and religious minority group in Rakhine State who pro- 
fess Islam and share cultural features with Chittagonians,” in 
the list of eight major groups, which are subdivided into 135 eth- 
nicities? 

The Burma Citizenship Law was first introduced in 1948 and 
amended in 1982. The amended version of the Citizenship Law” 
was laid before the nation on the 21st of April 1982 and it was 
passed by the People's Assembly in October. It classes Myanmar 


* Bangar, 2017; Beydoun, 2005; Edward, 2009; Haque, 2017. 

6 Horowitz, 1993. 

” The Arakan Project, 2008. 

8 Kin mentions that the law was enacted with unusual publicity and 
preparation (1983, p. 93). 
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nationals in three different categories: “citizens”, “associate cit- 
izens” and “naturalized citizens”. The “citizens” of Burma are 
those who resided in the country before 1823 A.D. “Associate cit- 
izens” are the individuals who were born in the colonial period 
of Burma and have resided for eight years since 4 January 1948. 
It means that individuals who were residing in Burma before its 
independence who also applied for citizenship are associate cit- 
izens. The last category is “naturalized citizens” which includes 
people who applied for citizenship after 1948, when Myanmar 
achieved independence.” 

The Burma Citizenship Law includes the Kachin, Kayah, Ka- 
ren, Chin, Burman, Mon, Rakhine and Shan, and other “ethnic 
groups” who settled in Myanmar before 1823 AD.” These ethnic- 
ities are divided into 135 races based on the languages they 
speak. These races are national races entitled to Burmese citi- 
zenship and deemed ‘citizens’. As the Myanmar government 
does not consider the Rohingya community as being settled in 
the country before 1823, the Rohingya are not entitled to citi- 
zenship. Burmese authorities do not acknowledge Rohingya 
Muslims by the name Rohingya; instead, they are called “illegal 
Bengali immigrants”. Ibrahim says the racial categories used in 
1982 to deny citizenship to Rohingya were based on 1948 Citi- 
zenship Law.” The consecutive Burmese governments have used 
the 1948 Law, which was later updated to the 1982 Citizenship 
Law, to deny citizenship to an estimated 800,000 to 1.3 million 
Rohingya people, discriminating against the Rohingya and ex- 
cluding them from the 135 races of Myanmar.” 


‘Burma Citizens’ as ‘Supreme’ in Myanmar 


” Thid. 

°° Ho & Chua, 2016. 

>" See section 2.3 of Socialist Republic of the Union of Burma (1982). 
» Ibrahim, 2016. 
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Nemoto mentions that in the Konbaung Dynasty (1752-1885), 
the final Burmese kingdom, there was ‘harmony’ among the var- 
ious religions, e.g., Hindus, Muslims, and Christians, living to- 
gether under the rule of Theravada Buddhist Burmese kings. 
The royal authority never categorized the various religions on 
the basis of ethnicity. Instead, the authority preferred to group 
people according to their services to the King.” 

The idea of dividing people on the basis of ethnicity was 
only introduced at the time of British rule in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in Myanmar. The trend toward considering Burmese (i.e., 
Burman or Bamar) culture as supreme was reinforced by people 
who completed their education under British rule; some of them 
also learned about ethnicity from the core of Burman nationalist 
literature, which promoted the idea of the Burmans being supe- 
rior to other minorities, particularly ‘kala’ or foreigners. This 
kind of literature was popular during the rise of the independ- 
ence struggle.” 

Haque examined the 1982 Burma Citizenship Law and de- 
scribed three main causes that led to its establishment.** Haque 
assumes that the reflections left by immigrants such as Indian 
and Chinese people on the memory of Burman people were the 
stepping stone for the establishment of the 1982 Citizenship 
Law. These reflections include the establishment of a prominent 
place of Indians and Chinese in Myanmar’s economy, procure- 
ment of land in Myanmar, and confrontation with indigenous 
people, which activated general public dislike against Indians 
and Chinese.” 

During British rule many Indians immigrated to Burma as 
agricultural workers, but many of them returned to India. Some 
South Asian people (e.g., Indians and Chittagonians) who were 
residing in Burma owned properties and were engaged in busi- 
ness. Chettiars engaged in finance. They financed farmers but 


34 Nemoto, 2014. 

3 See Burke (2016) and Nemoto (2014). 

*° Haque, 2017. 

7 See Min Zin (2012) and U Myay Kyaw (1958). 
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levied heavy interest amounts: 15 percent per annum with secu- 
rity, and 60 percent per annum without security.” In addition, 
Chettiars did not lend money to those farmers who wanted to 
become landowners, and those farmers who were not able to re- 
turn the money were marked as living on land owned by absen- 
tee landlords.” These oppressive practices by South Asian peo- 
ple drove hatred among the Burmese, which led to the com- 
mencement of intense anti-Indian riots in 1938 in Burma. 

The fear of being dominated by Muslims in the western part 
of Burma, alongside general fears of the country being crowded 
with Muslims, filled some Burmese with hatred and non-ac- 
ceptance. Kei Nemoto has also mentioned how the adoption of 
“Wahhabism”*” by some Muslims in Myanmar played a key role 
in spreading extreme dislike against Muslims.” After operation 
Naga Min in 1978” and the first Rohingya refugee exodus, the 
Burmese government realized that the 1948 Citizenship Law 
failed to manage citizenship and immigration issues. After three 
decades, the Government of Myanmar recognized that all these 
elements were interrelated and thus it promulgated the estab- 
lishment of the 1982 Citizenship Law. 

Getting a National Verification Card (NVC) is one of the cru- 
cial steps to citizenship in Myanmar. Rohingya refugees in Bang- 
ladesh confirm that they have been pressured by the govern- 
ment of Myanmar to accept the NVC. The NVC is a temporary 


38 Nemoto (2014). 

*» Ibid. 

*° According to Wahhabism, founded by Muhammad ibn Abd-al Wahabi, Islam 
has diverted from its original teachings and needs to be reformed (Shipoli, 
2009). 

“ Nemoto, 2014. 

“ The year 1974 marked constitutional and legal changes which enhanced the 
level of violence in the country towards Rohingya people and contributed to 
the decision of many to flee to Bangladesh. The well-known operation “Naga 
Min” was launched in 1977 with its aim to identify every individual in 
Myanmar as either a citizen or a foreigner. Operation Naga Min was used as 
a tool to commit crimes against the Rohingya by the Buddhist community 
and army in Rakhine State. As a consequence, more than 200,000 Rohingya 
fled to Bangladesh for shelter, but most of them were repatriated back to 
Myanmar by Bangladesh authorities (Ibrahim, 2016). 
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document to demarcate verified and unconfirmed migrants that 
makes them eligible to apply for citizenship later. No religion or 
ethnicity is mentioned on the NVC.” 

Foreigners cannot acquire citizenship in Myanmar without 
proving their close ties with relatives who are citizens of Myan- 
mar. Each type of citizenship is afforded different entitlements 
and is evidenced by specific documentation only. “Burma citi- 
zens” are entitled to the pink Citizenship Scrutiny Card, whereas 
the other two groups, namely, “associate citizens” and “natural- 
ized citizens”, are given blue Associate Citizenship Scrutiny 
Cards or green Naturalized Citizenship Scrutiny cards. Associate 
citizens and naturalized citizens are secondary to Burma citi- 
zens since the pink cards confer privileges in government em- 
ployment, contractual transactions, and domestic travel.” 

The 1982 Burma Citizenship Law states that if a father or 
mother who is an associate citizen or naturalized citizen loses 
their identity, then their child will face the risk of statelessness 
(sections 29 and 51). This means the citizenship is designed by 
the government of Myanmar in a way that there is minimum 
probability of Rohingya and their offspring becoming citizens. 
For an associate citizen to acquire citizenship, it is mandatory to 
appear before an organization prescribed by the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, and affirm one’s citizenship; however, this re- 
quires that one’s parents are also associate citizens, and it is im- 
possible once a person exceeds the age of eighteen (sections 24, 
27, and 49). Hence, the 1982 Citizenship Law programs intergen- 
erational statelessness. 

People from remote and hard-to-reach rural areas reported 
additional barriers—such as hilly terrain, long walks, and short- 
ages of money—that made it difficult to get themselves regis- 
tered for citizenship documents. Also, there are a range of gen- 
der-specific barriers that work to hinder women’s access to cit- 
izenship documentation. An applicant for citizenship and citi- 
zenship documentation is usually required to provide evidence 


8 Mahmud, 2017. 
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of the citizenship of both of their parents. This means that chil- 
dren born to fathers who are unknown or otherwise absent face 
significant difficulties in acquiring and confirming citizenship.” 

Before a child reaches eighteen, he or she must obtain Bur- 
mese citizenship. If the child crosses this age bar*° or fails the 
verification process,” then he or she might not be able to obtain 
citizenship. Failing the verification process can take multiple 
forms, including: an inability to prove parents’ citizenship; miss- 
ing verification documents; problems with their mother’s or fa- 
ther’s citizenship status; finally, the verification process might 
fail if an applicant is unable to reach the verification venue on 
time. This article also finds that if one parent is an associate cit- 
izen or a naturalized citizen, and the other is a foreigner, then 
the death of the associate citizen or naturalized citizen would 
also become a cause of statelessness for his or her offspring. 

The 1982 Burma Citizenship Law has been designed in a 
manner that enables discrimination between citizens, associate 
citizens and naturalized citizens. One perilous clause of the law 
states that in order to achieve naturalized citizenship, the aspir- 
ant should be of “sound mind”; however, the law does not clarify 
or properly define the concept of sound mind. This article ar- 
gues that the term ‘be of sound mind’ has been deployed to deny 
Rohingya of citizenship, even if they are eligible under one of 
the three categories outlined in the law.* According to the Un- 
ion Citizenship Act, 1948: 


Any person acquiring a Burma Naturalization Certificate is- 
sued under section 5 of the Burma Naturalization Act and 
whose name is included therein shall be of good character 
and unless such person is under a disability, he may apply 
for a Burma Naturalization Certificate, if he declares before 
the first day of April 1955.” 


*’ Norwegian Refugee Council et al., 2018. 

“6 Thid. 

“7 See S. 28, S. 50 of Socialist Republic of the Union of Burma (1982). 
“8 See S. 44 of Socialist Republic of the Union of Burma (1982). 

*° Government of Burma, 1948. 
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Before the enactment of the law according to the 1948 Constitu- 
tion, if a person was under any disability, he or she might not 
acquire naturalized citizenship; after the enactment of the law, 
the language about “disability” was replaced with the criteria of 
“sound mind”. The Burmese government never explained why 
this criteria is only applicable to those persons who aspire for 
naturalized citizenship. Why does it not apply to Burma citizens 
and associate citizens? This clearly shows that the government 
of Myanmar has applied a disability exclusion to the Rohingya. 
The process of official documentation is so arduous in My- 
anmar that it often causes individuals to fail to obtain citizen- 
ship. The documentation process includes proving one’s par- 
ents’ citizenship, and a lengthy document verification process; 
this process often involves paying illegal fees in order to get the 
verification done. Sometimes, an official might demand three 
times the amount of money of a one-month salary; poor Roh- 
ingya people cannot bear these costs. Furthermore, the docu- 
mentation process often requires applicants to travel to their 
birth village to obtain relevant information as to their ancestors’ 
citizenships. For both men and women, the ability to pay ‘unof- 
ficial fees’ was described as the most efficient way to overcome 
all of the above mentioned barriers, but it is obviously only a 
strategy for those with disposable income.” If any changes occur 
in the households regarding family size, all Rohingyas are 
obliged to inform the Na Sa Ka,’ known officially as the Border 
Area Immigration Control Headquarters, composed of army and 
police officers as well as customs and immigration officials.” 
The unofficial fees which people pay when they go to regis- 
ter births and deaths differ from place to place and range in 
amount from 1,000 to 8,000 Myanmar Kyat. A Rohingya family 
has to pay 7,000 to 8,000 Myanmar Kyat in order for the event to 
be registered in their family list. This analysis of the 1982 Burma 


°° Norwegian Refugee Council, et al., 2018. 
51 Hossain, 2021. 
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Citizenship Law shows that the government of Myanmar is tak- 
ing every possible step to prohibit the Rohingya from acquiring 
citizenship. The discriminatory nature of the citizenship law en- 
larges the gap between ethnicities. This denial of citizenship put 
limitations on movement and access to education, as well as to 
the loss of land holdings which made thousands of Rohingya 
homeless.” 


% Ibrahim, 2016. 
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Part III: The Statelessness of the Rohingya 


In the words of Fiddian-Qasmiyeh, a stateless person is a “polit- 
ical subject” who is demanding personal and communal rights.” 
Rohingya are stateless people and appear to be unwanted by the 
Myanmar government. The years 2012-2019 have been the cru- 
elest on the Rohingya in terms of their political and social situ- 
ation; seven hundred thousand Rohingya had to flee to Bangla- 
desh for shelter.” The Myanmar government framed the 1982 
Burma Citizenship Law in a manner that caused the Rohingya to 
lose everything, most importantly their nationality and their 
right to be called nationals of Burma. Citizenship is a legitimate 
linkage between citizens and the state which enables the citizen 
to represent himself/herself and connect to his/her country at 
the international level; in this regard, citizenship obliges a state 
to afford political protection to its citizens. Nationality symbol- 
izes the identity or identities present in the territory of any 
state.*° 

The UNHCR records the number of stateless people around 
the world at 10 million; stateless people who are denied citizen- 
ship are also often denied the basic things that they need for 
survival. They remain weak, helpless, exposed and defenseless. 
Agamben calls this “bare life”. This bare life strips them of po- 
litical rights and leaves them susceptible to human rights viola- 
tions.”’ 

According to a report by Amnesty International, Rohingya 
people living in Rakhine State are struggling with several unfair 
situations, including biased citizenship laws. In this systemati- 
cally organized apartheid condition, the rights of the Rohingya 
are being violated, including the right to citizenship, freedom of 
movement, and the basic right to life.** This condition can be 
seen through the lens of history which provides a plethora of 


“ Fiddian-Qasmiyeh, 2016. 

°° UNHCR, 2019. 
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examples of the persecution of the Rohingya. For instance, the 
Government of Burma chose to discriminate against the Roh- 
ingya by replacing National Registration Certificates with For- 
eign Registration Cards.” The next step the Government of 
Burma took in order to extinguish the Rohingya's rights was the 
establishment of 1982 Citizenship Law. 


Ethnic Violence as a Consequence of Citizenship Law 


Systematic and organized crimes against the Rohingya commu- 
nity are consequences of multiple issues, but the Burma Citizen- 
ship Law plays a crucial role among them. Amnesty Interna- 
tional calls the Rohingya a “targeted community” in crimes 
against humanity occurring in Myanmar.” Ibrahim explained 
another side of the repetitive violence against the Rohingya.” 
He notes that it is remarkable that the attacks on the Rohingya 
in 2012 appeared at the time when the economy of Myanmar was 
strangulated, and the government wanted to divert the aware- 
ness of the populace. Ibrahim has called the Rohingya a “target 
of opportunity” and expressed that the Rohingya are a trouble- 
free and harmless target for the Myanmar administration be- 
cause they are not equipped with arms and ammunition. 

In 2017, the outburst of violence against Rohingya people 
erupted due to the systematic attack performed by the Arakan 
Rohingya Salvation Army (ARSA) on 30 military checkpoints.” 
In response, the government military launched a mass killing 
operation against Rohingya in the form of genocide and ethnic 
cleansing along with several violent acts i.e. rape against women 
and minor girls, systematic burning of villages, encampment of 
Rohingya, confiscation of properties of Rohingya, abduction of 
people, killings of men, women, and children, deportation of 
Rohingya, etc. 


° Ibrahim, 2016. 

°° Amnesty International, 2017. 
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Crimes Against Humanity” 


Crimes against humanity are prohibited, but they have been 
committed around the globe. “The Rome Statute of the Interna- 
tional Criminal Court” defines crimes against humanity in Arti- 
cle 7. The words of the Rome Statute are as follows: 


For the purpose of this Statute, ‘crime against human- 
ity’ means any of the following acts when committed 
as part of a widespread or systematic attack directed 
against any civilian population, with knowledge of the 
attack ... Article 7(1) lists 11 crimes, or “acts,” includ- 
ing “[mlurder”; “forcible transfer of population”; 
“(tlorture”; “[r]ape”; as well as “[p]ersecution against 
any identifiable group” on any “grounds that are uni- 
versally recognized as impermissible under interna- 
tional law.” 


Genocide and Ethnic Cleansing” 


The United Nations has said the persecution of the Rohingya 
‘bears all the hallmarks of genocide’, but the government of My- 
anmar denies the allegations made by the UN and says the mili- 
tary performed the attacks in response to the brutal attacks con- 
ducted by Rohingya on 30 military checkpoints. It is worth not- 
ing here that many essential parts of Rakhine State are off limits 
to journalists, NGOs, and human rights activists.® The deliberate 
killings of masses of people is called genocide. The term ‘geno- 
cide’ might indicate the pursuit of some state, political or reli- 
gious interest. The term ‘genocide’ supports the terminologies 
like ‘organized attack’, ‘systematic attack’, and ‘mass murder’. 
Al Jazeera reports that due to the mass killing of the Roh- 
ingya, the United Nations has accused the Myanmar military of 


* Fortify Rights, 2017. 

* Amnesty International, 2017. 
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committing crimes against humanity.*” Amnesty International 
mentioned an interview with ‘Foyzullah’, age 32, who said the 
following: 


[The] military came to our village and started firing; I heard the 
noise coming from my home. The military opened fire. I took my 
family with me and went towards the hill. We came across the mil- 
itary. People were getting hit by the bullets. My brother's wife and 
my daughter got hit by the bullets and we had to run, but we came 
back when the military left. I dug a hole with my brother to bury 
our relatives. But we did not have enough time to bury them 
properly. 


Fortify Rights interviewed many eyewitnesses to the mass kill- 
ings performed in three Rohingya villages located in Maungdaw, 
Buthidaung, and Rathedaung townships. The mass killings in 
these villages occurred during the second wave of violence start- 
ing in August 2017. N. Islam, (51), told Fortify Rights about a 
mass killing that he witnessed at the Purma riverbank: “some 
small children were thrown into the river... They hacked small 
children who were half alive. They were breastfeeding-age chil- 
dren, two years, three years, five years”.” 

This evidence should be enough to get the perpetrators 
sanctioned with proper penal actions, but when the authorities 
are the culprit, one cannot do anything. In 2018, authorities 
acknowledged for the first time that Burmese security forces 
committed ten unlawful killings in Inn Dinn Village near 
Maungdaw.” The government of Myanmar arrested two Reuters 
reporters, Wa Lone and Kyaw Soe Oo, on 12 December 2017 for 
allegedly revealing the country’s secrets related to Rakhine 
State and charged them with allegations of disobeying the coun- 
try's Official Secrets Act. However, the reporting agency says 
that their reporters were arrested due to their discovery of the 


°’ Husein & Khan, 2017. 

* Amnesty International, 2017. 
° Fortify Rights, 2017. 

” BBC, 2018. 
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massacre of ten people in Inn Din village.” A report produced by 
Human Rights Watch in 2018 condemns the “2013 Telecommu- 
nication Act” for restricting free reporting and criminalizing 
some broad categories of online speeches.” 


Brutal Burnings of Villages and Visible Religious Hate 


To clear northern Rakhine State’s villages of Rohingya, Burmese 
military forces set them ablaze.” Rohingya people lost every- 
thing in the burnings: beloved ones, their belongings, property, 
and most importantly, their memories. A displaced woman 
named Zubairia said to reporters that in 2018 she visited her 
home in Myin Hlut and she was shocked to see the empty village: 
“everything was gone, not even the trees are left”.” Shafiq, an- 
other man who told his story to Al Jazeera, said that “[the mili- 
tary] burned my home and went around raping women in our 
village. They burned my shop”.” Religious hate is widespread in 
Myanmar. Shafiq said that “[military personnel] hate any marks 
of Islam—my beard, my cap, my dress”.”° In 2001, a mob attacked 
28 mosques and religious schools; they destroyed each and every 
building, but state security did not do anything—rather, they 
joined them and demolished all the mosques.” 


Population Control and Restriction of Marriage” 


The Government of Burma has tried to limit every aspect of life 
for the Rohingya. They have chosen the tools to restrict the Roh- 
ingya population in terms of their movement and their rights to 


” Doherty, 2018. 

” Human Rights Watch, 2018. 
McPherson, 2017. 

™ Doherty, 2018. 

> Husein & Khan, 2017. 

”° Husein & Khan, 2017. 

7” Lowenstein, 2015. 

78 Abbamonte, 2018. 
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observe their religion and faith. The Rohingya people are com- 
pelled to get a marriage license before getting married and to 
follow a ‘two-child policy’.” 

A report from Yale Law School authored by Lowenstein re- 
veals the fact that for Rohingya to get a marriage license it is 
necessary to take a picture which should be without a beard for 
men and without a hijab for women. A beard for Muslim men 
and a hijab for Muslim women represents their culture, and they 
keep faith in them. Na Sa Ka®* makes it essential for women to 
have a pregnancy test before issuing a license for marriage; and 
Na Sa Ka officials also demand illegal fees to process the mar- 
riage documents. Hence, it becomes difficult for Rohingya 
women to get a marriage license and follow the official proce- 
dures. 


Forced Labor 


To put a stop to forced labor, the government of Thein Sein 
signed a memorandum of understanding” on 16 March 2012 to 
jointly develop action plans for the total elimination of forced 
labor by 2015;* instead, Rohingya are still compelled to work 
and forced into labor jobs, including the following: road con- 
struction/rehabilitation, other infrastructure construction, 
camp maintenance, animal husbandry, cultivation and planta- 
tion work, collection of logs and bamboos, pottering, sentry 
duty, and more.” The practice of forced labor is ongoing in 
Rakhine State. Security forces have conscripted Rohingya to do 
forced labor, including sanitary duties, cleaning of roads, and 
some camp related jobs.® 


” Human Rights Watch, 2013. 

8° Lowenstein, 2015. 

5! The Na Sa Ka, known officially as the Border Area Immigration Control 
Headquarters, comprises army and police officers as well as customs and 
immigration officials (Htet Naing Zaw, 2013). 

82 International Labor Office, 2012. 

°° The Arakan Project, 2012. 

* Thid. 

55 Lowenstein, 2015. 
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Instances of forced labor amongst Rohingyas in Yan Aung 
Pyin village, located in Maungdaw Township, are very common. 
Min Min and Moe Aung reported that the chairman of Yan Aung 
Pyin compelled 40 Rohingya men to labor in constructing the 
border guard police check post.** The Rohingya men were made 
to work without being paid any daily allowances and without be- 
ing provided any food.*” 


Confiscations of Land and Property® 


Confiscations of land and property are also being done by the 
military in Myanmar by using temporary verification docu- 
ments provided by the Burmese authorities to some Rohingya. 
Shamsu Alam, a Rohingya refugee from Myanmar reached Bang- 
ladesh and told the Dhaka Tribune that his NVC made him ineli- 
gible to own property worth more than 50,000 Myanmar Kyat. 
He also mentioned that many Rohingya are being threatened to 
be killed if they refuse to accept the NVC. Shamsu affirmed that 
the NVC is used to give temporary citizenship to the Rohingya 
without confirming ethnic identity and properties are confis- 
cated in the process.” 

According to Human Rights Watch’s World Report for 
2019,” the National League for Democracy quasi-civilian gov- 
ernment put some effort in to resolve land confiscation issues 
but many were unresolved. According to the World Report many 
farmers were arrested for protesting and demanding their land 
for farming. ‘Illegal’ trespassing for farming land near a special 
economic zone that had been seized in 1996 also made 33 farm- 
ers appear blameworthy and run afoul of the law in May 2018.” 


°° Min Min & Moe Aung, 2015. 
*? Chakraborty et al., 2015. 

* Yeung, 2019. 

8° Mahmud, 2017. 

°° Human Rights Watch, 2019. 
” Thid. 
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Barriers on Free Movement and Inadequate Medical 
Facilities 


One factor behind Myanmar’s stagnant growth is the limitation 
on the free movement of Rohingya people. When movement 
without barriers is denied, then it shuts the doors of business, 
development, education and employment. The Rohingya are 
bound to take permission before travel.” 

In this apartheid condition, the Rohingya are mainly de- 
pendent on international humanitarian aid, which is also ob- 
structed by security forces. In February 2014, the government 
expelled the global medical care organization Médecins Sans 
Frontiéres from Rakhine State, charging them with allegations 
of being biased towards the Rohingya. This step, taken by the 
government, deprived the Rohingya of the only medical care 
they could access. In March 2014, many international nongov- 
ernmental organization offices were damaged and looted by the 
security forces. The security forces displaced more than 300 hu- 
manitarian workers and disturbed medical services available for 
the vulnerable Rohingya. This resulted in inadequate medical fa- 
cilities for those both in and outside of camps. 

In Balukhali camp, Bangladesh, there were many Rohingya 
people without access to proper medical facilities in 2017. The 
so-called ‘local doctors’ say that they are trained doctors, but 
only had a Local Medical Assistant and Family Planning qualifi- 
cation, which is not a qualified degree for therapeutic medicine. 
Al Jazeera reported that Rohingya refugees have been living in 
Bangladeshi camps since the 1970s, and the number of Rohingya 
refugees in Bangladesh at that time varied from three lakh 
(300,000 Myanmar Kyat) to five lakh (500,000 Myanmar Kyat).” 


” Ibid. 
° Husein & Khan, 2017. 
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The Denial of Women’s Rights 


Edward writes that gender discrimination spoils the rights of 
women and girls and can be a cause of their displacement.” Dis- 
crimination against women can also happen during movement, 
which includes departure, stay and restoration. Women in My- 
anmar suffer a variety of issues, which include societal, legal, 
and cultural difficulties. Women in Myanmar cannot access the 
rights that have supposedly been granted to them. Under the 
brutality and unfriendly behavior of some Burmese ethnicities 
and the government of Myanmar, women are compelled to live 
a persecuted life. A Norwegian Refugee Council report conveys 
shocking figures of the women who are not enjoying legal 
rights.” 

Almost 33 percent of people in Myanmar do not possess any 
identity card, and among who do not have identity cards, five 
percent are women without proof of citizenship. As of 2017, 
700,000 Rohingya people had fled to Bangladesh and are now re- 
siding there. Among them, 14 percent were single mother 
households, and half of the refugee population were women.” 


Part IV: Conclusion 


The 1982 Burma Citizenship Law violates the civil rights of the 
Rohingya people in the modern Burmese political system. This 
is intriguing enough to make one enquire about the founda- 
tional basis of discriminatory nationality laws around the world 
and also compels one to study the politicization of identities. Po- 
liticization is a political behavior which is bound to political 
norms of the state. Extreme politicization does not abide by 
laws; hence, it can alter the laws in the process of dehumanizing 
and excluding certain ethnicities and races which ultimately 
leads to conflict. 


* Edward, 2009. 
* Norwegian Refugee Council et al., 2018. 
°° Thid. 
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Knuters argues that when Rohingya are denied citizenship, 
they are automatically denied the most basic human rights. He 
has introduced the term “Political Buddhism”, which describes 
an identity-driven force for the unrest in the country; along 
with political Buddhism, poverty and inequality are other rea- 
sons for violence in Myanmar.” A report commissioned by the 
Norwegian Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 2018 says that a lack of 
proper accountability and complaint mechanisms has been the 
reason for the continuation of violence, unrest, and disagree- 
ments among the people. Hence, human rights violators take ad- 
vantage and escape punishment.” 

In this regard, the institutionalization of proper complaint 
mechanisms becomes an important factor. South says that there 
is need for public education enabling minorities to show their 
ethnic values to the majority and asks the authorities for a na- 
tional conversation on the nature of citizenship.” The education 
system also needs to make the public aware of different ethnic- 
ities in the country and teach all students to respect mutual di- 
versity. Further, South argues that in conflict-ridden countries 
like Myanmar, education that merely focuses on mutual respect 
will not be adequate. In such situations, state capacity, account- 
ability, and rule of law should be pooled together with the value 
of locally-rooted legitimacy. This can be attained by better 
recognition, certain mutual understandings, and the sharing of 
benefits through proper channels.'° 

On a positive note, this article seeks a coming future that 
will bring certain good happenings for the Rohingya and con- 
cludes that the Rohingya issue is complex to understand and is 
an important opportunity to study citizenship and statelessness 
further, the understanding of which is of immense importance 
to establish peace in Myanmar. 


°*” Knuters, 2018. 

8 Stokke et al., 2018. 
»° South, 2018. 

1° Thid. 
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Hate Bait, Micro-publics, and 
National(ist) Conversations on Burmese Facebook 


Elliott Prasse-Freeman 
Abstract 


Social media’s role in violence against Muslims in Myanmar has 
been emphasized extensively. The often implicit argument is 
that uncontained ‘hate speech’ circulating across Facebook in a 
‘viral’ fashion has incited incidents of intercommunal and mass 
violence in Myanmar by deceiving an ignorant and credulous 
public into believing the worst about their Muslim neighbors. 
While this cannot be dismissed, this article presents a fuller ac- 
count of Burmese Facebook by exhibiting a wider array of con- 
tent (messages, memes, and cartoons) and shows how users are 
able to parse claims, endorse metaphorical (rather than literal) 
truths behind content, and espouse political orientations, illus- 
trated through the ‘hate bait’ subgenre of texts. Texts so classi- 
fied do not cast hatred on their objects but associate those ob- 
jects with hate and danger. Hate bait encourages readers to take 
an active part in (re)arranging indexical connections between 
various tokens, specifically taking Muslim subjects of Burma 
(neighbors, acquaintances, or colleagues who are more or less 
Burmese) and resignifying them as also tokens of an ostensible 
global Muslim threat. 

In this way, social media has abetted a general project of de- 
monizing Muslims and ratifying mass violence against them by 
creating the discursive and symbolic environment in which 
Muslim claims to political membership (and even decent treat- 
ment) in Myanmar are rejected. This rejection is made possible 
by the active participatory role that the technology affords the 
average user: by circulating warnings about “radical Islam,” a 
user indexes his/her subjective stance, while also co-producing 
knowledge of the potential Muslim threat to the nation. The ar- 
ticle closes by proposing that ‘micro-publics’ conjoin with a ‘na- 
tional’ conversation about national identity, bringing average 
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people into a position of generating and ratifying that new iden- 
tity, a rare and empowering opportunity for subjects long ex- 
cluded from Myanmar’s ‘public’ sphere. 
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Introduction 


It has become axiomatic that a causal relationship exists be- 
tween the ‘hate speech’ that circulated on Myanmar social me- 
dia from 2011 to the time of writing, and events of mass violence 
up to and including the Rohingya genocide that transpired prox- 
imate to that speech. Investigative journalism pieces with une- 
quivocal headlines' metastasized into journalistic explorations’, 


* Such as: McLaughlin, 2018; Mozur, 2018a. 
* For example: Reed, 2018; Safi & Hogan, 2018; Stecklow, 2018. 
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‘hot-take’ style punditry,’ pullulating nongovernmental organi- 
zation (NGO)/think tank reports,’ and endless academic com- 
mentary,’ culminating in a piece de resistance, in which Marzuki 
Darusman, the chairman of the United Nations Independent In- 
ternational Fact-Finding Mission on Myanmar, told media that 
Facebook had played a “determining role” in the genocide, hav- 
ing “substantively contributed to the level of acrimony and dis- 
sension and conflict... within the public”.® Taken together, the 
weight of so many mutually reinforcing voices on the topic has 
allowed it to congeal into conventional wisdom, diffusing into 
mainstream news shows in the United States, from self-serious 
Frontline to comedian John Oliver’s Last Week Tonight, the latter 
of which featured the host using a quotation by a Burmese ac- 
tivist that described Facebook as a toilet. 

The basic argument, often implicit, in many of these texts is 
that malign actors, acting either clandestinely or overtly, have 
capitalized on the affordances of a new technology—Facebook 
(and the platform’s promotion of the most excretory of human 
behavior)—to manipulate benighted masses who had access to, 
but not the competence to adequately maneuver and compre- 
hend, that new technology. The narrative is convenient because 
it dovetails with identical descriptions of events across the 
globe—particularly vis-a-vis Russia’s alleged use of social media 
to undermine the USA’s 2016 elections’—and nests within hoary 
dystopian interpretations of rapid digital advances. 

The story told here is admittedly compelling and the in- 
stinct that social media has borne some relation to the racist vi- 
olence against Muslims in Myanmar since 2011’s opening seems 
apt. However, the particular relationship between the variables 
(social media causing violence) has remained undertheorized 


> Solon, 2018. 

“Pen Myanmar, 2015; C4ADS, 2016; Justice Trust, 2015; Myanmar Center for 
Responsible Business, 2015; Paladino, 2018. 

° Alex Aung Khant, 2017; Jaeck, 2018; Kinseth, 2018. 

° Miles, 2018. 

” Noted by some Burma commentators (Dowling, 2019; Jaeck, 2018). 
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and poorly explained, perhaps in the rush to establish the gen- 
eral correlation. Not only is Myanmar’s social media relation- 
ship with ultimate outcomes (genocide, mass violence) simply 
asserted, rather than demonstrated, but any effects on interme- 
diate variables that may have in turn precipitated those heinous 
ends—specifically, the altering of collective subjectivities from 
tolerant to hateful, thereby making them receptive to mass vio- 
lence waged by the state—are not isolated and developed. Did 
social media somehow create the hate that flowed through it? If 
not, if the hate emerged from elsewhere, we might ask—after 
inquiring into why it emerged—whether social media had a role 
in turning it into a more potent poison than it already would 
have been. Such lines of inquiry remain unexplored. 

The following article addresses these questions directly, ar- 
guing that the hate speech argument summarized above relies 
on a central presumption about Burmese Facebook users: that 
they are ignorant, poorly educated, and hence more or less in- 
capable of critical thought, thus susceptible both to hoaxes and 
then to outbreaks of spasmodic violence (either in physical or 
symbolic terms) befitting their benighted status. The article will 
critique that assumption, first presenting research on how Fa- 
cebook users themselves parse texts, and then presenting an ar- 
ray of texts that have circulated on Burmese Facebook that com- 
plicate the picture of Burmese Facebook as a simple ‘echo cham- 
ber’ of hate. Central to this argument is the insistence that dis- 
cussions of race and ethnicity in Burmese social media must be 
disaggregated into distinct types. These range from the spurious 
language or hoaxes that directly attempt to mobilize immediate 
violence; to hate speech, which directly demeans and denies the 
humanity of various minorities; to a third underappreciated 
kind: ‘hate bait,’ defined here as attempts to politicize race by 
(re)arranging indexical relations between various social em- 
blems, such that the actions of specific Muslims elsewhere (to- 
kens) are taken to be iconic and representative of behavior of all 
Muslims (qua type), so that potential actions of Muslims in 
Burma are made into further tokens of that common type. This 
builds interpretive frameworks (e.g., Muslims as potentially, if 
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not inherently, violent), that compel people to resignify former 
associations, hence justifying eventual violence. 

To develop this argument, the article first discusses the in- 
adequacies of current versions of the hate-speech-caused-geno- 
cide thesis, analyzing the kinds of texts that have circulated 
across Burma’s social mediascapes and exploring hate bait 
through specific examples from Burmese media. The article con- 
cludes by considering how social media users have formed ‘mi- 
cro-publics’ to which they contribute and hypothesizes that 
those micro-publics link with ‘macro’ conversations, allowing 
average people to feel like they are contributing to a re-for- 
mation of the contours of the Myanmar nation. 


Did Facebook Cause Genocide? Disaggregating Hate 
Speech 


Hate Speech as Causing Violence? 


The ‘strong’ definition of hate speech—as speech that leads di- 
rectly to “imminent lawless action”*—has been mobilized with 
regard to Myanmar in assertions, such as in Darusman’s, that 
social media itself had a “determining role” in Myanmar’s 2017 
ethnic cleansing campaign. However, such theories have been 
only declared rather than substantiated. In the Rohingya case, 
given that the military prosecuted the mass violence, the only 
logical explanation that follows is that either generals designing 
strategy or low-ranking soldiers carrying it out were incited to 
deviate from either security concerns or following orders, re- 
spectively, to carry out atrocities. This is certainly possible. Yet, 
as military historian Andrew Selth points out: 


If the commander-in-chief, Tatmadaw headquarters, the 
Western Region commander, LID [Light Infantry Division] 
commanders, and MPF [Myanmar Police Force] headquar- 
ters gave strict orders that atrocities were not to occur, then 


* Quoted in Benesch, 2014, p. 21. 
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there would most likely be far fewer cases reported. From 
all the evidence emerging from the refugee camps, how- 
ever, such orders have never been given.’ 


Selth acknowledges that command-and-control can break 
down—soldiers can go rogue, as it were—but cites evidence that 
Rohingya abuses took place on such scale and in such patterned 
form as to suggest a systematic program.” Knowledge of gener- 
als’ objectives and psyches is far too incomplete to argue plausi- 
bly that they were affected by hate speech (especially given that, 
as Wai Moe shows in this IJBS special issue, they were creating 
much of it). 

Proponents of the strong version of the theory, however, of- 
ten describe other, ‘smaller’ cases—ones that were either 
thwarted or resulted in smaller amounts of violence—as a way 
to establish a basic model, implying that it could have also been 
at work in the vastly larger-scale case of Rohingya genocide. 
Multiple discussions of mob violence in Mandalay insist that so- 
cial media played a catalytic role, describing how a rape hoax 
circulated on Facebook was followed by—and correlated with— 
an eruption of mob violence that led to multiple deaths.” Three 
problems are apparent with the argument, however. The first is 
the issue of the counterfactual: those machinating to instigate 
internecine violence have done so effectively in the past in My- 
anmar without needing social media.” The second, related issue 
is mis-inferred causality: reports assert that social media was 
the independent variable leading to violence, or that the gov- 
ernment’s decision to sever access to the internet “put a stop to 
the clashes”, but both these claims are difficult to determine; 
further, the ultimate legal conviction of five people for conspir- 
acy to foment the riot—combined with the fact that not all par- 


° Selth, 2018, p. 33. 

Ibid, pp. 27-30. 

™ CAA4DS, 2016; McLaughlin, 2018; Ye Myint Win, 2018. 
” Justice Trust, 2015, p. 1. 
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ticipants in the riot reportedly learned about the putative of- 
fense online—indicate that social media was epiphenomenal.'* 
Third is the issue of scale: the two deaths pale in comparison to 
the thousands in the Rohingya expulsion. 

This relates to another oft-mentioned case: the 9/11 Face- 
book Messenger mass message hoax that ‘warned’ Buddhists of 
impending Muslim violence even as it did the same for Muslims 
about imminent Buddhist attacks. 


‘3 A Center for Advanced Defense Studies (C4ADS) report is 
representative of the inadequate inference of causality. It 
writes about the right-wing monk-led ‘969’ movement: “969 is 
widely alleged to have helped fuel the violence. A report by the 
NGO Justice Trust that examined the ‘hidden hands’ behind the 
June 2012 Rakhine violence found a ‘recurrent pattern,’ with 
969 sermons preceding anti-Muslim riots,” (2016, p. 6). But the 
cited Justice Trust report identifies its “main finding” as “the 
Mandalay riots were designed to appear as a spontaneous 
outbreak of mob violence, but in fact were perpetrated by an 
organized gang of armed men brought in from outside 
Mandalay to enact a pre-determined script written and stage- 
managed by hidden hands for political ends” (Justice Trust, 
2015, p. 1). In other words, the citation did not allege that 969 
fueled the violence, but rather suggests the opposite, or at least 
something more complex: conspirators orchestrating the hate 
speech and then ultimately carrying out the violence 
themselves are the cause, and at most social media provided 
the discursive context that conspirators could point to (‘look at 
what has happened!’), “providing the perfect cover story to 
deflect attention from the dirty work of hidden hands” (Justice 
Trust, 2015, p. 4). For explanations suggesting that the fascist 
monk Wirathu orchestrated the attacks, see Min Zin, 2015, p. 
389. 
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Figure 1“ 


The incident became memorable not for its success—no deaths 
resulted from the circulating messages—but because Facebook 
CEO Mark Zuckerberg, in an interview with Vox.com, attributed 
the incident’s resolution to the vigilance of his ‘system’, only for 
an open letter from Myanmar civil society watchdogs” to point 
out that (a) they were his ‘system’; (b) they were not resourced 
or equipped to be systematic in their monitoring; and (c) the 
mass message circulated for four days before it was even 
flagged, after which point it took even longer for it to be re- 
moved. Yet, despite the bad optics for Facebook, the reality re- 
mains that notwithstanding the inability for Facebook’s ‘sys- 
tems’ to adequately identify and stop the spread of the hate 
speech, the effects of the hoax were minor. 


Hate Speech as Resubjectivizing? 


While direct claims that social media caused violence have gone 
unsubstantiated, other versions of the argument have implied 
an indirect causality in which social media hate speech incited 
violence by making Rohingya in particular, and Muslims in gen- 
eral, into objects of dehumanization. Such arguments implicitly 
draw on analytical frameworks, such as Susan Benesch’s concep- 
tion of “dangerous speech”, in which speech has the “potential 


49/11 Mass Messenger Hoax message, as cited in Phandeeyar et al., 2018. 
* Ibid. 
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to catalyze collective violence” when it (1) targets a group, (2) 
either demeans the group as sub-human or polluting or suggests 
it constitutes a threat, and (3) contains a call for action.’® 

Examples of such dangerous speech abound. The C4ADS re- 
port includes multiple examples, such as in figure 2.4, in which 
a threat is identified and a call to action is made.”’ A report by 
Pen Myanmar also includes dozens of examples," such as figures 
2.1 and 2.2, which make direct calls to banish Muslims or to not 
socially associate with them. Others feature Muslims as dogs or 
other animals, in literal attempts to dehumanize, while count- 
less more invoke the Myanmar Immigration Department slogan 
“The earth will not swallow a race to extinction, but another 
race will.” Harn Lay, long-term satirist of the regime,” has one 
of the more hateful cartoons in figure 2.3 given its particularly 
graphic representation of weaponized procreation, in which re- 
production rates, illegal migration, and Rohingya victimhood 
are linked. 


© Benesch’s work (2012) as discussed in the Burmese context by Fink (2018). 
ut C4ADS, 2016. 

*8 Pen Myanmar, 2015. 

 Brooten et al, 2019. 
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Figure 2.1” 


In English, “Get Out Muslim”, and in Burmese, “Because you are living here, 
our country is not at peace” (Pen Myanmar, 2015). 
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Figure 2.3” 
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Better to marry a beggar than a Muslim” (Pen Myanmar, 2015). 
” Cartoonist Harn Lay’s 2017 piece on illegal immigration. 
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Figure 2.4” 


But what has been the collective effect of such hate? The Times 
investigative report introduced above (Mozur, 2018a) and elab- 
orated in Wai Moe (this issue) suggests a great deal. They uncov- 
ered a massive military program devoted to filling Burmese Fa- 
cebook with hate, hoaxes, and racist nationalism: 700 soldiers 
working in shifts infiltrated innocuous public Facebook pages 
(such as those for celebrities) with such content. This reporting 
confirmed the existence of an amount of ‘dark matter’ operating 
behind the scenes that many had long suspected,” and when 


3 A meme with a call to action: “Because I am a Burmese Buddhist, if my race 
and religion are assailed, I should and will be rough and rude” (C4ADS, 2016). 
*4 Short, 2018. 
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taken together with data analysis done on Twitter,” a picture 
emerged of a vast effort by the state to influence the minds of 
Burmese netizens. 

While the existence of the program has been established, 
the effects of this effort have remained more difficult to assess. 
This is firstly because the Times reporters do not delve into the 
specifics of how these trolls constructed their claims. And while 
other studies” have observed the actions of what appear to be 
fake accounts—so identified by the thinness of their personal 
detail (from profile picture to friends) and how they insert iden- 
tical comments into the threads of multiple different pages, at- 
tempting to seed particular political messages (the impotence of 
the democratic political; the threat of Muslims; support of the 
military)—neither those other studies nor the Times article have 
yet established the consequences of these efforts.”’ For instance, 
Mozur, the lead journalist on the Times investigative report, 
made in a subsequent tweet a claim about the putative impact of 
the uncovered military program: “Several researchers esti- 
mated two-thirds of the hate speech, hoaxes, [and] vitriol began 
with the military”.”* Moreover, he also conceded that “far more 
study is needed” and fell back on the equivocal, “everyone be- 
lieved it made ethnic divisions in the country far worse”—which 
stands in stark contrast to the conclusion screamed from the 
headline. Mozur here inadvertently points to a larger issue in 
this literature: none of the reports on social media in Myanmar 
provide insights into the entire universe of hate speakers - were 
those 700 military men a drop in a much larger bucket, and 


5 Serrato, 2018. 

° Aung Kaung Myat, n.d. 

7” Ong and Cabafies (2018) wrote a fascinating study of trolls-for-hire in the 
Philippines, but the objectives were quite different in that market context 
and it is difficult to know if the military trolls in Myanmar drew from the 
same repertoire of tactics. 

8 Mozur, 2018b. 
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hence merely magnified messages already circulating in soci- 
ety?° Or did they truly change the ecology, meaningfully deep- 
ening the levels of hate circulating online?” 


Hate Bait: Rumors, Conspiracy Theories, 
Reassessments 


One reason why such questions mostly go unposed is that the 
effects of these trolls and hateful Buddhist clerics are taken as 
self-evident, given the presumed nature of those whom they are 
manipulating. Here the social-media-caused-genocide argu- 
ments rely on a theory of Burmese social media dominated by 
the trope of the credulous and gullible Burmese user. This user 
is incapable of differentiating fake from real news and is partic- 
ularly susceptible to hate speech because of his/her general ig- 
norance. The insistence that a decimated education system leads 
to an entire society of people untrained in “how to think””’ is 
promoted in academic discourse,” in academic blogs,” in casual 
discourse,” and by Facebook itself.” Such arguments never ex- 
plore, however, the multiple domains in which ‘education’ oc- 
curs, not engaging through ethnographic study, for instance, 
Gramsci’s famous argument that “organic intellectuals” emerge 
from the “education” generated through material existence.*° 


° While the Times report installs the military as central, others describe the 
extensive networks and media machines run by prestigious nationalist 
monks; it is unclear where these two populations overlap, if at all. 

°° Min Zin suggests that “hate speech” and its eager reception has changed 
“norms, practices, and the very lifestyle of society at large” (2015, p. 384). 

3! This comment was made by an anonymous peer-reviewer for a 2014 
Myanmar studies article of mine. 

»* McCormick, 2020; Thein Lwin, 2010. 

3 Allen, 2018. 

* Learning to Think, 2015. 

* Deevy, 2019. 

°° Gramsci, 1971, pp. 9-12. 
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Instead, the argument is blithely adopted by the social me- 
dia analysts as the perfect (and perfectly convenient) explana- 
tion for why the masses have been fooled by hate speech.*” The 
C4ADS report is emblematic of much commentary when it writes 
that while “much of the information” that circulates on Bur- 
mese Facebook “‘is false or taken out of context”, it “is still re- 
garded as true among many in Myanmar’s still relatively unso- 
phisticated media audience, who, after decades of media isola- 
tion, often lack an understanding of basic media biases and 
photo manipulation techniques”.** The Myanmar Center for Re- 
sponsible Business also makes the link explicit, writing: 


Myanmar’s education system, which is based on rote learn- 
ing, rather than critical thinking and analysis, does not gen- 
erally build the skills needed to debate the ethics of the 
complex societal issues which arise from ICTs (information 
and communications technology), and identify appropriate 
rights-based solutions.” 


Here, the Myanmar people are presented in the main as inno- 
cent and agency-less victims of the current changes: given their 
recent emergence from military rule, they have been ill- 
equipped to manage the dual challenges of learning the wiles of 
both the new technology and a new political system—both of 
which allow for immensely greater freedom of expression than 
previous modes. As the Fact-Finding Mission puts it, “as else- 
where in the world, the internet and social media platforms 
have enabled the spread of this kind of hateful and divisive rhet- 
oric. The Myanmar context is distinctive, however, because of 
the relatively new exposure of the Myanmar population to the 


7 Jaeck writes that “decades of military rule,” meant that “critical thinking 
was strongly suppressed and completely absent from the curriculum - even 
at the university level” (2018). 

8 C4ADS, 2016, p. 10. 

°° Myanmar Center for Responsible Business, 2015, p. 107-8. 
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Internet and social media”.”° Hence, it is the Facebook “mon- 
ster”—so described by United Nations Human Rights special rap- 
porteur Yanghee Lee—that has chomped up and spat out Myan- 
mar’s polity following the reckless ‘move fast and break stuff 
modus operandi of the company’s founders. The monster does 
not, alternatively, come from within. 

And yet, it is not simple leftist posturing to insist on the 
Gramscian argument for examining how normal people’s daily 
lives taught them how to make sense of data constructed about 
their worlds. Specifically, the presumptions that Burma’s 
masses are passive receptacles to hate speech are complicated 
when we consider their ability to parse and often reject the mil- 
itary regime’s propaganda during the years of military domina- 
tion. Jennifer Leehey’s work on information during that era 
shows that the regime did not try to convince people, and the 
people did not allow themselves to be convinced: 


The authorities are much more concerned with producing a 
facsimile of public opinion than with convincing people, af- 
fecting their inner lives in some way. [...] For the most part, 
I would emphasize, people pay little attention: newspapers 
go unread, and TVs are turned down during the news and 
turned up when the Chinese movies come on afterwards.” 


While more research must be conducted to tease out how that 
propaganda which was explicitly enregistered and metaprag- 
matically marked as propaganda (texts, such as those that de- 
scribed Aung San Suu Kyi as a traitor, that were not meant to 
persuade but to call attention to the sovereign prerogative to not 
persuade) interacted with the more banal information flowing 
from the state (such as that which presented Muslims as danger- 
ous as a by-product of coverage of the Global War on Terror)”, 


“UNHCR, 2018, p. 340. 

** See Alex Aung Khant, 2017; Leehey, 2010, p. 13, 28. 

“ Ma Thida in a 2018 presentation suggested that the State Peace and 
Development Council regime, knowing that the Burmese population held the 
USA in high esteem, presented the success of insurgents in Iraq resisting 
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it is noteworthy how rarely analysts today have conceived of the 
military years as at least in part a master course in debunking 
fake news, with public as pupil. 


Sophisticated Users, Sophisticated Texts 


A closer examination of the texts circulating on Burmese Face- 
book is hence warranted. First, while some surveys of ‘danger- 
ous speech’ find nearly all of it to be directed at Muslims,” it is 
relevant to mention that the Pen report finds hate speech being 
leveled against multiple objects: not simply religious and ethnic 
minorities (Muslims, and particularly Rohingya), but political 
parties (both the National League for Democracy and the Union 
Solidarity and Development Party), the military, ethnic armed 
groups, political activists, female politicians, and even ‘the peo- 
ple’ itself have all been objects of hate speech. In my own re- 
search on and catalogue of popular Burmese cartoons, I col- 
lected dozens of cartoons that defamed and demeaned the Chi- 
nese in similar ways: as stealing resources and women, colo- 
nizing the country, and leading to penury for Burmese people. 


occupation as a way of showing the fallibility of the empire. She argues that 
a by-product of this was a deluge of imagery of militant Islam, which alarmed 
local audiences. Alex Aung Khant makes a similar argument, writing “It is 
also worth mentioning here that the same news clips of the Iraq war, that 
once made the generals fear a US attack and influenced their move to 
Naypyidaw, may have coagulated over the years and are perhaps one of the 
pivotal reasons why the local population have a poor image of the Islamic 
world. These clips may have played a pivotal role in changing local views by 
associating Islam with stereotypes of radical violence, stereotypes that are 
now present in many other parts of the world” (2017). 

“8 Alex Aung Khant comments on how fast Myanmar people have shifted their 
distrust from local to foreign media but does not explain why this has 
occurred (2017). 

““ Myanmar Center for Responsible Business, 2015, p. 146. 
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will have to defend” 


Natural 
Resources 


Figure 3.1” 


*° Cartoonist Shwe Moe’s 2016 cartoon features a caricatured Chinese figure 
stealing Myanmar women and resources while nationalists sing a song 
directed at protecting against Muslims. 
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Figure 3.2*° 


“© Cartoonist Thura’s 2016 cartoon features a caricatured Chinese figure 
singing of his exploitation while standing on dam and SEZ sites. 
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We [Chinese] did not 

contest the election, 

no? However, 
[we] just [won] 
a landslide! 


Figure 3.3” 


*”’ A caricatured Chinese figure comments on the friendly relations with the 
new government, conjures up the landslides in the China-linked jade 
industry (source unknown). 
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VAS 


Figure 3.4” 


“8 Way Yee Taungyi’s 2014 cartoon without text portrays caricatured Chinese 
figures colonizing Myanmar. 
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Moreover, Chinese and South Asian / Muslim caricatures are of- 
ten included together in cartoons that critique the special privi- 
leges exacted by undeserving ‘foreigners’. 


0,8 BnGasowss. 
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It is so, itis 
right, my friend 


Our Myanmar, 
where the 
heroes like 

Aung San are 

born to defend 

our parent's 
country 


os 
[singing 
national 
anthem in 
highly 


accented 
Burmese] 


Figure 4.1°° 


* For discussion, see: Prasse-Freeman & Phyo Win Latt, 2018. 
°° Cartoonist Htoo’s 2015 cartoon features caricatured Chinese and Muslim 
figures attempting to ‘pass’ as nationals but being betrayed by their accents. 
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- good luck for 
you, good luck 
for me (‘it's too 


It is said they are homeless 
squatters. They are scurrying 
about from one day to the 

next. It is a real pity, no? 


Figure 4.2°" 


** Cartoonist Biruma’s 2015 cartoon features Chinese and Muslim figures, 
from the safety of their domiciled perches, commenting on the homeless 
problem that plagued Yangon in 2015. 
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And for me too, | 
also came with 
just one pair of 
trousers Xv 


| arrived with just 
one dhoti and now i 
will even own this 
whole country 


Figure 4.3° 


* Cartoonist Harn’s 2015 cartoon is one of many that feature both Chinese 
and Muslims together that contrast their putative culture of hard work hard 
work against Burmese sloth. 
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Bama are poor. 
Poor, and if you go look at a beer 


stall, that is all 


* Cartoonist Biruma’s 2015 cartoon features a Muslim commenting to a 
Chinese about Bama squandering their wealth on beer. 
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AN 


Figure 5.2” 


* In cartoonist Aung San Kyaw’s 2017 cartoon, while Muslim and Chinese 
shops remain perpetually open, a Burmese shop finds many reasons to close 
(1, 2), before closing for good and announcing its sale (3). 
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Myanmar’s most famous living cartoonist, Maung Maung Foun- 
tain, whose complex work will be discussed below, features a 
parrot in a tea-shop squawking out complaints about Chinese, 
‘kalar’ (Muslims), and the police in the same breath as it intones 
tea orders, implying that such complaints are dreadfully com- 
mon and banal. 

The general point of this section is to show that not only do 
Chinese experience much of the same kind of symbolic deroga- 
tion as Muslims, and not only are Chinese and Muslims often 
presented together as equals in the exploitation of the country, 
but there are also texts that support these groups, critiquing 
chauvinism implicitly, or in figure 7, nationalist movements ex- 
plicitly. 


e& 


B/c the Chinese are 

bad... B/c the Kala 
are bad... What are 
rn @ °° the police doing?... 
One tea! One coffee! 


°° Cartoonist Maung Maung Fountain’s 2017 cartoon. 
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The Dignity of Race and Birth Status 
Protection and Preservation Group 


Figure 7°° 


Burmese Facebook even has its own ‘shitposting’ community. A 
mild qualitative difference can be marked between shitposting 
and ‘trolling’ - in which the latter advances an attack on a direct 
object, trying to destroy or torment it, out of which “amusement 
is derived from another person’s anger”,” whereas shitposting 
is designed to observe the ludicrous and bizarre in the social 
world, and then play with representative signs (reinterpret 
them, comment upon them, juxtapose them) in creative ways so 
as to build a community of others who appreciate the play.” 
Burma’s young shitposting scene organizes itself around Bur- 
mese Uncensored Memes-I (BUMi), a Facebook group with 
100,000 followers; the group has a terms of membership that 
includes progressive values, with prohibitions against “sexual 
Harassment; Sexist and heternomie bullshit; Distasteful 13 Year 


°° Cartoonist Biruma’s 2016 cartoon showing protesters for dignity protesting 
without dignity. 

*” See: Phillips, 2015, p. 1. 

** For Burmese memes generally, see: Patton, 2018. 
 https://www.facebook.com/groups/TheBUMi/ 
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old Sex jokes; racism, Islamophobia, fascism, pro-war, anti- 
LGBTQ; Rape Joke... Porn or Memepification [sic] of revenge 
porn related, Celebrity bullshit, Inappropriate screenshots”—vi- 
olation of which can earn a member a temporary or permanent 
ban. 

Burma’s shitposting scene made international headlines for 
a post (figure 8) declaring “WE NO NEED COFFEE ANNAN HE GO 
AWAY”. Kofi Annan, then the chairperson of an independent 
commission on the Rakhine State violence, had been the object 
of racist scorn by Burmese Facebook (figure 9) below, and the 
meme in question added an additional layer of ignorance by us- 
ing Hollywood actor Morgan Freeman’s photograph rather than 
Annan’s. 


Figure 8° 


°° Morgan Freeman as Kofi Annan, source unknown. 
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Arace will not disappear because it is swallowed 
by the earth... only if it is swallowed by another 
race will a race disappear 


Te) 
[Banthu 


ng] 
Figure 9° 


The meme was picked up by American news service Associated 
Press as an example of Burma’s ignorant racists, after which the 
meme’s page announced the hoax, a fact that also became 
news.” The effect of the meme was to simultaneously poke fun 
at Burma’s nationalists - by designing a text that used excess to 
call attention to their general ignorance - and to note the will- 
ingness of international press to see only that ignorance. 


Reinterpreting the ‘Hate’ 


By acknowledging the existence of other such possibilities in 
texts circulating on Burmese Facebook, the interpretation of 


* Cartoonist Banthu Aung’s (date unknown) caricature of one Chinese and 
Kofi Annan acting as Myanmar Immigration officers (so identified by the 
slogan behind their heads), implying that China and the International 
community had usurped Myanmar's sovereignty. 

* Vogt, 2016. 
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particular exemplars of hate speech morphs in turn. Take an ex- 
ample in the C4ADS report: 


Pieces of misinformation can border on absurdity. One post 
depicts ‘Bengalis as cannibals’, using fairly obvious fake pic- 
tures of ‘human butcher shops’ that were originally from a 
video game marketing stunt in London. This post was ‘liked’ 
over 9,100 times and shared almost 40,000 times, as of Octo- 
ber 2015.” 


While C4ADS implies that liking and sharing serves an epistemo- 
logical function (in which Burmese Facebook users assess the 
truth value of a statement and then share it to inform others), 
this is only one possible interpretation, foreclosing on the pos- 
sibility that Myanmar people understand and make liberal and 
creative use of metaphor. Specifically, here the report presumes 
that the users take the story of Bengalis as cannibals as literal, 
rather than a distillation of a ‘deeper’ truth: that Bengalis (and 
Muslims more generally) devour other people (and, as we are 
constantly reminded, the Immigration Department slogan is 
about a race swallowing another race, after all). 

In another example, a Facebook user with a Burmese name 
posted an entire fake New York Times story, including fake quotes 
from multiple local imams, ‘uncovering’ the extensive penetra- 
tion of Rohingya militant group the Arakan Rohingya Salvation 
Army (ARSA) into Rohingya villages (hence establishing the en- 
tire Rohingya population as legitimate object for military expul- 
sion). The level of sophistication is reflected all the way down to 
the syntax: 


Excerpts from the interview by New York Times investigative 
journalist with the refugees in Bangladesh revealed how 
widespread the ARSA tentacles had reached in nearly every 
Rohingya village and how intertwined the villagers are with 


* C4ADS, 2016, p. 10. 
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ARSA militancy often with the local cleric as the coordina- 
tor. 


Myo Zin Excerpts from the interview by New York Times 
investigative journalist with the refugees in Bangladesh revealed 
how widespread the ARSA tentacles had reached in nearly every 
Rohingya village and how intertwined the villagers are with ARSA 
militancy often with the local cleric as the coordinator. 


“ Nearly every Rohingya village in Western Burma has an ARSA cell 
and not less than 10 active members " - This was a candid 
admission to New York Times from a ARSA militant that fled to 
Bangladesh along with the refugees. 


*“ As Imam, i encouraged them never to step back from their jihadi 
mission “ - Nasir Hossain, the Imam of a Mosque in Rakhine where 
the ARSA militants came to pray at his Mosque and seek his 
blessing before attacking 30 police stations and went on a killing 
spree on Buddhists and Hindus. This Imam confessed to NYT 
investigative journalist that he knew beforehand of the 25th Aug. of 
ARSA terror rampage and instead of dissuading them, he 
encourage them to violence because it is perfectly compatible with 
his Islamic doctrine. He made this candid confession in Cox Bazaar, 
Bangladesh where he is currently seeking refuge. 


“| might as well die fighting as directed by my Almighty God. My 
sacrifice will earn me a place in heaven * - Abdul Osman, a 
Madrasa instructor and ARSA militant relating his experience to 
NYT investigative journalist as a ARSA militant wing in his local 
village. 


Haha - Reply - 2h Ow 2 


€& @tda aa Link or it's Fake News 
Like - Reply: 1h 
Figure 10 


When challenged by readers to produce the link to the actual 
Times article, the user admitted the ruse, arguing that honesty 
is not necessary in defending one’s country. 
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@ MyoZin @td= ara funniest guy | ever met you are...Why we 
need honest for defend our country from Bengali..??? Even 
Winston Churchill defended the Britain from Nazi with 
honest...??? Our country constitution not draft defend the 
country with honest...We done along with our 
constitution..What's wrong buddy..??? ts ts is 


Like - Reply «1m 
Figure 11 


Noteworthy here is how what seems to be an effort to establish 
an epistemological claim (by using the world’s paper of record, 
going to the effort of making up names of imams, giving them 
quotes, etc.) is disavowed. While this could simply be a way of 
the user insisting s/he had not been shamed into silence (rein- 
forced by the inclusion of the three winking emojis), it also sug- 
gests that the aesthetics of truth, the construction of a truth that 
is deeper than facts, is what is more important here. 

Even posts that more directly approach the theme of pro- 
tection of the country against external threats often use elision, 
humor, and irony to distance themselves from the theme of vi- 
olent defense. In figure 12, in a meme that was shared over a 
quarter of a million times from 2016 to 2018, generated 3,200 
comments, and accumulated 50,000 ‘likes,’ five young women 
stand side-by-side across a dirt path while bearing long knives 
and staring (faux) menacingly at the camera. Text above them 
declares, “Do not come and insult our race, our religion, and our 
religious community!” The text below reads, “If you are real My- 
anmar, share it!” 
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Figure 12" 


The meme incorporates a number of features that makes it a 
successful member of the genre. In addition to its use of Burmese 
internet slang (using “shey”, the vernacular loan-word for 
“share”) the text poses several vertiginous juxtapositions to 
amuse the viewer. First, the women themselves construct a won- 
derfully polysemous sign: as Burmese women they are tokens of 
the icon of the threatened nation—the source of racial purity 
and the guarantor of racial propagation, both of which are un- 
der direct threat from foreigners intent on miscegenation. The 
four recently enacted race and religion protection laws® explic- 
itly make the women’s body the site of legal protection and con- 
trol, indexing racial and nationalist anxiety with women’s bod- 
ies—as in the above meme. However, the specific bodies of the 
women in the meme, brandishing weapons and gathering to- 
gether in strength, defy that image of passive victimhood. In this 


* “Do not come and insult our race, our religion, and our religions 


community! If you are real Myanmar, share it!” (source unknown). 
*° Walton, McKay, & Phyu Phyu Thi, 2015. 
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sense they indicate that the threat is so great that even women 
will defend the nation; but in so doing they indict the machismo 
masculinity as unnecessary. Second, while some of the women 
appear resolute, others smirk with metapragmatic recognition: 
together they are simultaneously joking and serious, providing 
a mimesis of the social media consumer who is both serious 
about defending the nation even with violence and is yet reti- 
cent about articulating that desire out loud. Such features of 
play allow distance from actual invocations to violence while 
also allowing viewers to partake in it. 

Further, we can consider Maung Maung Fountain’s infa- 
mous “Me First” cartoon, in which a faceless, nearly naked (sug- 
gesting culture-less) individual labeled “boat-person” jumps in 
front of a line of people adorned in clothing styles representing 
various Myanmar ethnicities, declaring that he is first (figure 
13). 


dlsagé = me first 


Figure 13° 


°° “Me First” by Maung Maung Fountain (2016). 
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The cartoon generated condemnation from those who objected 
to its racist imagery, becoming the topic of at least one article” 
and a central feature in others.® The cartoon, as might be ex- 
pected, spurred alternative interpretations from Burmese audi- 
ences: Ye Ni, the Burmese edition editor who approved the car- 
toon, told the Financial Times that, “I understand the message 
that the cartoonist wants to say: Myanmar is a very fragile coun- 
try with many other issues—civil war, economic development— 
not only the Rohingya issue”. Kyaw Swa Moe, co-founder of the 
Irrawaddy, Burma’s independent paper of record—which has 
lent its imprimatur to many of the hate baiting cartoons circu- 
lating widely across Myanmar cyberspace—differentiated the Ir- 
rawaddy’s reporting from that which the international commu- 
nity is interested in, saying “we are trying to portray the real 
situation of Myanmar, and also the very complex situation of 
Rakhine in this issue”.”” Maung Maung Fountain himself ex- 
plained the cartoon by saying, “I meant to say that some people 
want more and more rights and opportunities”.” 

Such commentary points beyond the dismissal of the Roh- 
ingya and their putative scheming to the broader national con- 
text—and it is here that a critique of the entire system of exclu- 
sion, or rather deferred inclusion, for everyone in the country 
emerges. By presenting Burmese people as standing ina line, the 
cartoon suggests that people have to wait to get justice or recog- 
nition, and that their belonging is itself postponed. It also pre- 
sents slightly more privileged subjects as having established a 
barrier keeping out the Rohingya. And given that, as just men- 
tioned, signs are polysemous, even if the cartoonist was actively 
attempting to be racist, the text still enacts these other semiotic 
effects—as relayed to me by Burmese readers of the cartoon. 

The fact that entire articles were written about foreigners’ 
responses to the cartoon stands as a way of substantiating an 


°” @etakatetakate, 2016. 

°° Myanmar cartoonists, 2017; Reed, 2018, Zarni 2017. 
°° Reed, 2018. 

Ibid. 

™ Myanmar cartoonists, 2017. 
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additional point made by many Burmese social users: in the po- 
licing of content as ‘hate speech’, important political commen- 
tary and even actions can be foreclosed. A piece by the cartoon- 
ist Joker that ran in a local newspaper in 2017 included the per- 
ceived threat to the nation, and then incorporated the ostensi- 
ble silencing of those calling attention to that threat (figure 14). 
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he is being slowly 
swallowed and will 
just die, come on 
you guys [and help] ! 


don't say 
hate 
speech! 


Figure 14’ 


It is here that we can turn to the broader discussion of ‘hate 
bait’ and the political mobilization messages that I believe 


” Cartoonist Joker’s 2017 cartoon features a snake devouring an icon of a 
Myanmar citizen who is admonished to not say ‘hate speech’ by the man 
saving him. 
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are the most critical aspects of Burmese Facebook. As Matt 
Schissler, Matt Walton, and Phyu Phyu Thi put it: 


By recognizing the narrative of Muslim threat as a ‘master 
narrative’ in Myanmar at present, we also recognize that 
hate speech is not necessary in order to construct a narra- 
tive of Muslim threat. In our interviews, respondents ex- 
pressed anti-Muslim sentiments not through overtly hate- 
ful or dehumanizing speech, but rather through reference 
to ostensibly reasonable and credible sources such as inter- 
national news coverage of global events.” 


Indeed, much of the nationalist rhetoric on Burmese Facebook 
cannot be construed as ‘hate speech’ per se. Rather, Schissler un- 
derscores that “news from Muslim countries... (is) regularly dis- 
cussed in Burmese on Facebook”—in which “atrocities by ISIS in 
Syria and Iraq; abductions and murders committed by Boko Ha- 
ram; violence in the Central African Republic” are relayed—in 
one sense “just news stories, neither false nor the virulent hate 
speech that attracts international media attention”, and yet, 
“they nonetheless support a presentation of Islam as violent and 
threatening”.” In other words, the predominance of the rheto- 
ric does not qualify as hate speech in the sense that it rarely (a) 
conveys new information about the actions of (b) an identifiable 
enemy against which (c) violent response is incited. Instead, most 
of the content should be understood as ‘hate bait,’ in which read- 
ers are beckoned or encouraged to draw conclusions about local 
conditions by assembling indexical connections between items 
as part of broader processes of arranging ‘orders of indexical- 
ity’,” such that various metonyms are attached together so as to 
ultimately bind general phenomena or specific actions elsewhere 
to political circumstances in Burma, so as to construct stereo- 


® Schissler, Walton, & Phyu Phyu Thi, 2015, p. 17. 
” Schissler, 2015, p. 14. 
> Silverstein, 2003. 
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types of both object and subject (the sharer of the text). As con- 
veyed in the examples above, the phenomenon can be concep- 
tually rendered as follows: 


actions of specific Muslims elsewhere (tokens) 

> 

behavior of Muslims (qua type) 

> 

potential actions of Muslims in Burma (as tokens of type) 


Figures 15 and 16 serve as useful illustrations of this phenome- 
non. The first was cited in the Pen report”® and presents images 
of bloody incidents as representative of Islam writ large; the sec- 
ond adorns an article in the Ma Ba Tha journal Tha-gee Thway 
(“Buddha’s Blood”) entitled “Nationalism and Human Rights” 
that advances a spirited critique against the hypocrisies of the 
human rights regime while elaborating on the putative aggres- 
sion of Islam. Figure 16’s image itself contains the innocuous de- 
scription “A sight of a punishment under Sharia law in Sudan”.” 
When posted on Tha-gee Thway’s Facebook page (since taken 
down), the image itself was free to be circulated and re-textual- 
ized. The dry description of the evocative scene illustrates an 
additional difference between hate speech and hate bait genres: 
whereas hate speech generates a response of a similar qualita- 
tive type (meeting violence with violence; contesting the hate- 
fulness of Muslims with Buddhist hate), hate bait performs dec- 
orous civilized conduct, reiterating the distinction between os- 
tensible Buddhist sophistication and Muslim baseness. 


”° Pen Myanmar, 2015, p. 29. 
77 26 SQPe [n= is ix 3 
In Burmese: “ao3§&CCo3C¢ g§ooogoea[g¢ ga[Gdcorege009 


ee cy 
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Figure 15” 


8 Pen Myanmar, 2015, p. 29. 
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Figure 16” 


These texts work to compel Myanmar subjects themselves to re- 
organize their understanding of the world. Schissler et al. con- 
vey the compelling finding that informants who identified Mus- 
lims as an active threat to Myanmar nonetheless described this 
identification as a realization—i.e., a new perspective—and that 
in the past, inter-religious conditions between the groups were 
amicable.*° While there existed historical ambient animosity be- 
tween Burmese (as type) and Muslims (as type), semiotic link- 
ages with past animosity were often dampened to the point of 
non-existence. But now, in the context of political-economic dis- 
locations and general social upheaval associated with ‘transi- 
tion’, right-wing interventions are recalling historical tensions 
and reanimating texts (songs, slogans) from those earlier peri- 


” Author’s photo of article from Thagee Thway, 2015. 
°° Schissler et al, 2015. 
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ods of animosity, redrawing an unbroken line dividing the com- 
munities.*’ They are encouraging people to access these previ- 
ous chains, revivify them, and hence resignify their everyday in- 
teractions with Muslims in these newly activated interpretive 
contexts. 

For instance, Schissler shows how, in the context of commu- 
nal tension during a period of rumors of imminent Muslim vio- 
lence in western Yangon in 2013, a group of Burmese friends 
found their Muslim neighbor’s status as part of their group sud- 
denly ambiguous: “Htoo Lay interrupted another friend at the 
table and ended the conversation abruptly - our friend Tin Win 
was approaching with his wife and son. Tin Win is Muslim, his 
wife is Buddhist; the table looked at me with eyes full of pointed 
significance”.* Before this period of tension, Tin Win inhabited 
a token of one type (neighbor, Myanmar person, etc.); here, he 
was inserted into a different indexical chain: Muslim, token of 
common type of dangerous Muslims who want to destroy the 
nation. This is perhaps not a simple process of recodification, in 
which the previous set of associations is subsumed, completely 
effaced by the new indexical chain: hence the ambiguity con- 
veyed in Schissler’s ethnographic rendering, in which the actors 
do not know quite what to make of their Muslim neighbor (and 
it is to Schissler's credit as an ethnographer that he allows the 
ambiguity to remain unresolved, as he seems to sense that it re- 
mained that way for his interlocutors). Here, while the previous 
set of signs (actual camaraderie, friendship, manifest non-vio- 
lence over thousands of previous interactions) is not fully resig- 
nified as a lie or subterfuge, it is at least put into question: Tin 
Lin may continue to operate consistently with his previous be- 
havior, but given this other set of associations, it might be be- 
yond his control, his fundamental irrefragable Muslim-ness (as 
an overpowering essence) might emerge to betray the better an- 
gels of his nature. Or at the very least, to be a good citizen, pro- 
tector of the community, it is incumbent for his friends to at 
least publicly perform such vigilance. 


5) Prasse-Freeman, 2017. 
®2 Schissler, 2013. 
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As this anecdote suggests, conspiracy theories fit within the 
hate bait framework, in that they compel people to rearrange 
previous associations, so as to entertain and remain vigilant to 
the possibility of alternative trajectories of causality as govern- 
ing the true organization of social life. Burmese Facebook is, un- 
surprisingly, full of such tropes. The United Nations, previously 
an arbiter of truth, is reimagined as being run by the Organiza- 
tion of Islamic Cooperation. Likewise, the United States, long 
Burma’s savior, is reimagined as a cynical foe, exaggerating the 
Rohingya crisis as part of a Great Game-style containment strat- 
egy vis-a-vis China:* posts with Rohingya leaders posing with 
US elites (such as ex-President George W Bush) are circulated as 
evidentiary of collusion in broader conspiracy to take over My- 
anmar. It should be added that the National League for Democ- 
racy is implicated in the same field of associations, as Rohingya 
or Muslims are presented as an agent of pollution in which sim- 
ple proximity leads to political infection.** Behind many of these 
imaginaries is a lurking Muslim—identifiable by markers of mil- 
itancy, piety, or radicalism—who funds or otherwise influences 
global procedures (figure 17). 


% Selth, 2018, p. 23. 
** Inaccessible Facebook post from 10 July, 2019, on file with author. 
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Figure 17” 


Nesting within these broader conspiracy theories about Islam- 
ists seeking world domination are specific localized examples— 
particularly of wealthy Muslims paying Burmese co-religionists 
for every additional Buddhist bride taken, or plans by Bangla- 
desh specifically and the Muslim world in general to use the pa- 
thetic images of encamped Rohingya to generate international 
sympathy and resources that can be redeployed (such as 
through bribing corrupt state officials) to colonize Myanmar 
territory. Prominent monks, for their part, circulate descrip- 
tions of their dreams, conveying ominous visions of territorial 
displacement or religious annihilation. Hence, where the ex- 
plicit conspiracies provide specific detail, the monks’ vaguer 
narratives serve to undergird the general sentiment in trusted 
and revered sources. Here Aung San Suu Kyi’s shameful line, 
“Global Muslim power is very great and certainly, that is a per- 
ception in many parts of the world and in our country as well” 


55 Returns on investments, illustrated (Awzathee, 2017). 
°° Siddique, 2013. 
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can be perceived as functionally similar. Suu Kyi here draws le- 
gitimacy from the rest of the world—and as Schissler shows,’” 
Burmese believers form bonds of solidarity in bigotry with “Is- 
lamophobes and Holocaust deniers” the world over, while those 
more skeptical of the conspiracies and their full logics and im- 
plications can at least recognize that the same concern is shared 
globally. 


What is a “Like”, Anyway? 


Hence, rather than being purely epistemologically driven, 
meant to convey information about the world, we might instead 
perceive social media behavior as socially and politically deter- 
mined or at least partially motivated/inflected: Burmese Face- 
book members are not just consumers of data but active partic- 
ipants consciously arranging themselves in relation to the polit- 
ical content of particular messages, imbricating themselves 
within networks of other participants. 

This conscious process became apparent when I met with 
technology NGOs in Yangon who deployed teams of monitors to 
track and assess social media content. I inquired as to whether 
they had ‘mapped’ the networks of hate speech or and national- 
ist rhetoric, attempting to determine the parameters of the hate 
bait social network—particularly in terms of nodes in nested 
networks: how did messages circulate? Were there ‘influencers’ 
with tens of thousands of followers magnifying certain mes- 
sages? The staff relayed that unlike in other contexts (for in- 
stance the Middle East’s ‘Twitter Revolution’, so-called for Twit- 
ter’s role in ostensibly aiding protesters in Iran’s Green Revolu- 
tion and Egypt’s Arab Spring uprising to communicate infor- 
mation and generate support), Burmese Facebook users do not 
simply forward content, rather they copy/paste the content and 
then make an entirely new post, often citing the source of info 
(‘source: internet’) before grafting on their own content. This 


87 Schissler, 2016. 
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makes it difficult to trace the provenance of messages in the ef- 
ficient ways favored by quantitative sociology. 

Yangon tech firm staff interpreted this phenomenon as the 
Burmese Facebook user having determined that new posts will 
attract more likes than forwards - that users have figured out a 
key aspect of the way the system works, have got a “feel for the 
algorithm”.* In this sense the users are conducting a ‘semiotics 
of the “like”’ and have determined that it is phatic: an index of 
how many eyeballs come to rest upon a post. But if we assume a 
‘like’ is not only phatic but also affirmative (both “emotive”— 
calling attention to the liker—and “conative”—focusing atten- 
tion on the recipient —to use Roman Jakobson's terms), then we 
reorient our focus away from the spreading of a particular mes- 
sage, and to the subjectivity of the sender. Then we can begin to 
think of what is being affirmed: not only the post and its mes- 
sage, but the laborer himself, as the one who has invested 
the nationalist labor in which the person creates his own post 
not simply to spread the message more effectively but to get 
more likes for his subjective stance (this also indicates the im- 
portance of paying close attention to how Burmese Facebook us- 
ers themselves give meanings to signs such as ‘likes,’ something 
that can be accomplished through ethnographies of social me- 
dia).*° Social media participants are marking their subjective 
stance: the kind of person who would protect the nation, even 
as they co-produce, actively participate in, that defense of the 
nation.” 

Hence, particularly in this environment in which there is an 
absence of public faith in standard sources of data, based on 
longstanding” and enduring” distrust of elite media, individuals 


58 Stevens, H. (2017). A Feeling for the Algorithm: Working Knowledge and Big 
Data in Biology. Osiris, 32(1), 151-174. 

*° Reich (2015), Markham (2013) and others have begun outlining participant 
observation methods for conducting this kind of research. 

» Silverstein, 2003. 

** Alex Aung Khant, 2017; Leehey, 2010. 

*» Phandeeyar, 2019, p. 29; Eaint Thiri Thu, 2019, pp. 232-33, 235. 
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are interpellated to assemble and reinforce various semiotic lig- 
atures to construct common narratives about the world. What 
many of these accounts demonstrate is how little trust there is 
of any sources—and so when people share things, they do so if it 
comes from someone they are aligned with (a religious figure, a 
community leader) in what can be called “provisional belief”. In 
this context, where the actual epistemological truth value of 
statements is always subject to revision, what takes precedence 
is the alignment, the choice of what to believe.*’ (The importance 
of these networks throws the mass messenger hoax described 
above —the hoax that Facebook did not have the systems in place 
to thwart—into critical relief: when a user received a message 
from a name/number s/he did not recognize, it is likely they 
were not only more suspicious but less likely to feel called to 
join). 

Hence, if the internet is the terrain, users construct the in- 
frastructure: embedding themselves into the routes of national- 
ism, indicating that one can get there through them, and get to 
other like-minded nationalists as well. Hence, in a fractally re- 
cursive way—from elites’ networks to villagers’—people do not 
only consume nationalism but produce it. And this why the more 
subtle nationalist arguments in hate bait are insidiously effec- 
tive: they require a certain amount of engagement. This engage- 
ment, and the mass participation of micro-publics, allows a new 
theorization of the ‘virality’ metaphor: not in its now-classic 
sense of a sign’s rapid reproduction, circulation, and saturation 
of a network, but rather virality as viral load: the repetition of 
the sign from multiple sources that produces an accretion of the 
shared elements of that sign, leading to a rearrangement of com- 
mon sense around those elements. 


Conclusion: New Public Conversations 


From the beginning of Facebook’s adoption in Myanmar, report- 
ing emerged on the particularly political nature of its use. 


1 have described this kind of orientation to truth as endemic to America as 
well (Prasse-Freeman, 2011). 
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Whereas the social networking platform had come to dominate 
many other parts of the world by providing avenues for endless 
pet photos and individual expressions of narcissism, in Burma it 
included—in addition to those things, certainly—a deeper socio- 
political inflection, often creating the news in the country as 
much as simply providing a space for reflection upon it. As early 
as 2013, for instance, journalist Yen Snaing highlighted the pos- 
itive political opportunities provided by the space, featuring 
crowd-funding initiatives for charity work and an opening vi- 
gnette in which a betel seller on the streets of Bago identified 
93-year-old former freedom fighter Thakin Hla Kyaing begging 
at Pegu Bridge and used Facebook to raise the equivalent of 
10,000 USD for him.” The article also contrasts these edifying 
initiatives to observe the fraught nature of the platform, as hate 
speech thrived in an environment in which it could not be 
tracked, given the prevalence of anonymous accounts. 

But the Hla Kyaing crowd-sourcing stands as more than 
simply an example of ‘local’ uses of a global technology: it also 
had national implications. The Facebooker who identified Hla 
Kyaing not only harnessed the platform to raise funds, but he 
created news of genuine, while mild, historical resonance (re- 
presenting to the Myanmar public the last living member of the 
independence era). The fact that this story could be told speaks 
to a certain thinness of critical institutions in Myanmar: both 
the state, and its inability to provide for its war heroes, and the 
under-capacitated media, in which such stories could be fallen 
on by a road-side betel seller. The incident indexes an openness 
to Burma’s national story itself. 

This article concludes by proposing an argument for why 
social media is such a novel space in Myanmar, conjoining the 
virality argument introduced above with the question of why 
this kind of hate has emerged at this particular historical junc- 
ture. Social media not only allows for active participation in lo- 
calized discursive networks where one’s words and opinions 
matter, but as the example above shows, contains the potential 


“Yen Snaing, 2013. 
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to link with ‘national’ conversations.” We can use Benedict An- 
derson’s theory of print capitalism and nationalism,” but go be- 
yond the heuristic of “the imagined community” to focus on An- 
derson’s implicit semiotic argument: collectivities of certain lin- 
guistic practices become infrastructural for development of new 
political communities, by developing mutual joint attention 
around a new object—the nation.*’ The argument is that while 
Anderson perhaps oversold his concept,” experiences such as 
the current Burmese one perhaps realize it adequately for the 
first time. First, cartoons, memes, and other texts with high ra- 
tios of images to content are more easily circulatable than their 
seventeenth-century cousins (the novel and the newspaper), as 
the former display a high degree of ‘platform promiscuity’: a 
Burmese cartoon will be published first in print, to then be cir- 
culated on digital platforms, to be then re-presented at festivals, 
at rallies, on t-shirts, etc., producing a virile virality. 

Second, and more importantly, given the distrust of elite 
media, combined with the new affordances of digital platforms, 
social media opens a space for joint-participation in the produc- 
tion of the symbolic material that will re-form the nation. This 
kind of participation stands as an intensified version of “uniso- 
nance”, the term Anderson used to describe the collective effer- 
vescence felt in singing along to a national anthem. But here not 
only do people reproduce the nation in mimesis, they produce it 
in the first instance. To put this in Erving Goffman’s terms,” 
where those singing a national anthem are animating a text that 
someone else wrote, in this case, the anthem itself is written and 
refined by the singers of the song: they are by turns co-authors 
and ratifiers of the nation’s new texts, installing an immediate 
relationship between themselves and the nation’s narratives. 


°° See also: McCarthy, 2018a; Min Zin, 2015, p. 379; Nyi Nyi Kyaw, 2019. 

°° Anderson, B. (2006). Imagined Communities. Verso. 

1 thank Joe Errington for introduction to this semiotic reading of Anderson, 
as part of his Yale University course “Language, Power, Identity,” for which I 
served as a Teaching Fellow in 2016. 

*® Given his presumptions of literacy and monolingualism that did not reflect 
contemporaneous realities - see Hobsbawm, 1996. 

” Goffman, 1981, pp. 124-157. 
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This construction of the nation compels a final reflection on 
what can be done about the hate bait scourge. While it is lauda- 
ble that academics are looking for solutions, by encouraging 


ny 4 


“training” either to heighten “citizenship skills”, “communica- 
tion skills”,’ or to promote “genuine religious education”,’” 
such a focus mis-appreciates the ways in which knowledge is be- 
ing co-produced in Myanmar through the application of collec- 
tive labor. These participatory aspects, and the affect they gen- 
erate, help explain why epistemological interventions (about 
truth of information) are impotent to dampen the xenophobia 
forged online and offline (and in between). Perhaps one hope is 
that the memers, the shitposters, and the progressive cartoon- 
ists will invest alternative narratives of the nation with the same 
kind of affect. If so, onward, to the digital barracks! 
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Religion and Politics in Kachin Conflict 
Joshua’ 
Abstract 


The centrality of religion in the making of modern Kachin ethnic 
identity must be understood in the context of political crisis 
arising from the complex interplay of religion and politics. Ka- 
chin theologians understand and explain their people’s conflict 
through a biblical lens and the Kachin are likely to continue 
armed struggle until they enter the promised land in which jus- 
tice and genuine peace embrace each other. This means that the 
Kachin Independence Army is unlikely to return to the politi- 
cally unsettled peace that characterized the period prior to the 
1994 ceasefire agreement with the Tatmadaw. More broadly, po- 
litical instability, economic stagnation, ethnic insurgency, and 
humanitarian crises will continue to paralyze Burma unless the 
historically legitimate interests of the Kachin and other ethnic 
minority groups are respected and protected. 
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Kachin History 


The ethnic Kachin, much like other upland people in Burma, 
never learned how to read and write until the late nineteenth 
century, when Christian missionaries came to their country and 
invented a writing system for them. This is why they had no 
written history describing how they settled in what they now 
call Kachinland in the northern frontier of contemporary 
Burma. Kachin oral history, according to which the ethnic Chin 
and Kachin were blood brothers, suggests that they possibly 
came from the Tibetan plateau that they call Major Shingra Bum. 
In his extensively cited work on the Kachin, Herman G. Tegen- 
feldt, who lived in Kachinland for decades, states that the term 
‘Kachin’ covers six sub-dialectic groups: Jinghpaw, Rawang, 
Maru, Lashi, Atsi, and Lisu.” While precisely portraying Kachin 
social structures, Maran La Raw, a Kachin scholar, contends that 
despite their linguistic differences, the Kachin “share notions of 
common ancestry, practice the same form of marriage system, 


* Tegenfeldt, 1974, pp. 17-28. 
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have an almost homogenous customary law and social-control 
system, use only Jinghpaw for ritual purposes, and are largely 
polyglots, in the full sense of the term”.’ 

Historically, the political leaders who mapped and deter- 
mined the collective fate and destiny of the Kachin as a single 
people—before the British occupation of their ancient home- 
land—were not monarchs, but chiefs (Duwas) who effectually de- 
fended their country and sovereignty from any external adver- 
saries. This is evidence that the Kachin never lost their inde- 
pendence and country to any one of their neighbors.* Despite 
the historical record of a certain degree of sociopolitical en- 
counter and interaction between the Kachin and their larger 
neighbors, they were widely known to have effectively pro- 
tected their ancestral domain and independence against any 
form of interference from any outside powers, therefore imply- 
ing that the lowland Burman was not ever able to exert political 
power over Kachin country.’ When aptly describing this histor- 
ical episode, Tegenfeldt asserts that the Kachin “refuses to bend 
the neck to Burmese, Chinese, or Shans”.® 

The reasoning behind deploring and accusing British colo- 
nialists and American missionaries as being historically respon- 
sible for the bitter ethnic division between the Kachin and Bur- 
man is false. Kachin country was historically not ever part of 
‘Burma’, and the Kachin never called Burma their home before 
1948 when they, along with the Chin and Shan peoples, willingly 
became the new citizens of the state of Burma as a historical 
consequence of the Panglong Agreement in 1947. Maran La 
Raw’s work underscores the necessity of looking at various com- 
ponents of Burmese political history from a variety of angles, 
rather than just blaming British colonialism alone for all the 
problems related to ethnic minorities; he also closely examines 
the intricacy of ethnic conflict in modern Burma. He sharply 


> Maran La Raw, 1967, p. 133. 

“Woodman (1962, p. 277) and Tucker (2001, p. 20). 
° Maran La Raw, 1967, p. 140. 

° Tegenfeldt, 1974, p. 432. 
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criticizes some Burma scholars who believe that all responsibil- 
ity for ethnic division between the Burman and ethnic minority 
groups should be placed on the British. For example, Maran La 
Raw upbraids Kyaw Thet for condemning the British for main- 
taining the status quo and not taking concerted steps to politi- 
cally and culturally integrate the Kachin into mainstream Bur- 
man civilization: 


When the British were annexing Upper Burma, the Ka- 
chin had already risen en masse against the Burmese 
king. It took the British more than ten years after the 
fall of the Mandalay Empire to subdue the tribesmen, 
and the Kachin did not finally give up resistance 
against the British until 1935. It, therefore, becomes 
absurd to insist that the British colonial government 
should have begun immediate steps to assimilate the 
Kachin tribes in these circumstances.’ 


That the Kachin had direct social interactions with other ethnic 
groups such as the Chinese, Burman, and Shan while increas- 
ingly exposing themselves to the broader world could lead us to 
expect a marked influence of these groups over Kachin society. 
However, historical evidence reveals the hostile relations be- 
tween this ethnic group and their neighbors, especially the low- 
land Burmans. In underlining the importance of grasping a long 
history of awkward interactions between the two groups, Tegen- 
feldt writes in his work that what historically defined the deal- 
ings between them was aggression, citing the brutal fighting be- 
tween the two groups in 1877 and the sack of Bhamo by the Ka- 
chin and Chinese in 1884.* These historical facts seem to explain 
why the king of Burma reportedly told William H. Roberts: “So 
you are to teach the Kachins! Do you see my dogs over there? I 
tell you, it will be earlier to convert and teach these dogs. You 


are wasting your life”.° 


’ Maran La Raw, 1967, p. 129. 
° Tegenfeldt, 1974, p. 98, 107. 
°’ Reverend Zaw Aung, personal communication, September, 2018. 
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The twists and turns of Burman and Kachin historical expe- 
riences during World War II appear to have polarized them even 
further. For example: whereas Kachin fighters consistently pro- 
vided the British and Americans with critically important intel- 
ligence and military assistance, Burman fighters—under the 
magnetic leadership of Aung San—fervently backed the Japa- 
nese in driving the British from Burma and subsequently occu- 
pying it, a difference that sheds considerable light on the falla- 
cious nature of the narrative of ethnic unity between the two 
groups in the fight for independence in the 1940s. It must also 
be noted here that Kachin guerillas played a militarily important 
role in containing and beating the Japanese endeavoring to seize 
British India: Burma scholars like Donovan Webster pertinently 
maintained that when Kachin soldiers stupefied the Japanese, 
“the first true guerrilla fighting of World War II emerged”. The 
Kachin only reluctantly fought alongside their Burman counter- 
parts in ousting the Japanese from Burma after March 27, 1945, 
when Aung San ordered his men to turn against their former 
ally.” 

The hard reality of the rapidly shifting political situation in 
Burma after the end of the war seemingly required the Kachin 
to wonder how to chart and shape their collective fate and fu- 
ture destiny as a single independent people, and their leaders 
voluntarily joined the Burmans in founding the modern state of 
Burma in 1948 after they extensively deliberated and unani- 
mously agreed to the basic terms of the historic Panglong Agree- 
ment in 1947. The symbolic and political magnitude of this 
agreement should be considered and understood in the politi- 
cally turbulent context of the first years of national independ- 
ence. As some of the original co-founders of the new state, they 
steadfastly maintained their political allegiance to Burma and 
unequivocally made a significant military contribution to pro- 
tecting their shared new country. This came to a head when the 


*° Webster, 2004, p. 50. 
“ Lintner, 2011, p. 29. 
” Kachin Research Group, n.d., p. 3. 
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rapid escalation of political violence and armed insurgency ef- 
fectively paralyzed and confined the central government in Ran- 
goon, consequently proving that when the new state was in real 
danger of disintegration, the Kachin played a decisive part in 
averting it.” 

Instead of enhancing and buttressing Kachin political loy- 
alty to Burma, U Nu took measured steps to ostracize and under- 
mine the Kachin in the years that followed, which inevitably left 
them feeling intensely betrayed. U Nu failed to respect the terms 
and conditions of the landmark agreement between Kachin 
leaders and Aung San, while also neglecting the northern fron- 
tier of the country. He exacerbated these factors by bringing re- 
ligion into national politics. Held together, U Nu’s actions not 
only explicitly undercut the political support of the Kachin for 
the country, but also sidelined and radicalized Kachin young na- 
tionalists to stage an armed insurgency against the state. In 1961 
the tyranny of his racial arrogance, cultural callousness, reli- 
gious fanaticism, and political absurdity finally triggered a po- 
litical tsunami of anti-Burmanization in northern Burma. Zaw 
Aung, citing the rise of the Kachin Independence Army (KIA), 
told me that their undisputed political loyalty to Burma was se- 
verely tested and finally ended when U Nu crossed the red line 
by making Buddhism the state religion. It is, however, remarka- 
ble that while U Nu and his administration blatantly promoted 
Buddhism from 1950 on,’ Kachin leaders seem not to have ob- 
jected until 1960 - even more remarkable considering the secu- 
lar nature of the state and the historical gravity of Christianity 
in Kachin society. 

When members of an inquiry commission were sent by the 
U Nu administration to Myitkyina to seek Kachin public opinion, 
they understandably faced what U Nu himself called “a rough 
reception by the Kachin Christians”.” In describing this sour ep- 
isode in Kachin memory, Zaw Aung vividly said, “I was old 
enough to remember that day. My father joined thousands of 


* Htin Aung (1967, p. 317) and U Nu (1975, p. 194). 
“ Steinberg, 2006, p. 62. 
*U Nu, 1974, p. 204. 
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our people, including students, furiously protesting and block- 
ing the train bringing members of that commission. That inci- 
dent was especially deep, intense, and emotional”.’® We must re- 
call that historically the two primary factors for the formation 
of the KIA on 5 February 1961 were the handing over of three 
Kachin villages to China and the making of Buddhism the state 
religion.” Balawng Du, a Baptist pastor, was the father of three 
Kachin nationalists, Lahtaw Zau Seng, Zau Tu, and Zau Dan, who 
are credited with the formation of the KIA, and their father was 
widely thought to have had a significant influence on them 
when they started the Kachin armed insurgency against the 
state; this perhaps reflects at least partially the interaction be- 
tween religion and politics. It should be underscored that Chris- 
tianity began gaining political importance in the late 1940s in 
the long course of fostering pan-Kachin ethnonationalism. 

The inevitable impression is that this extreme and danger- 
ous step U Nu took ignored Kachin interests and explicitly sup- 
ported the racially chauvinistic policy of Burmanization, essen- 
tially leading to the crumbling of the pillars upon which national 
unity in Burma stood. It is, hence, safe to say that U Nu left the 
Kachin with practically no choice but to end their political alle- 
giance to the state of Burma; however, it cannot be said that the 
KIA has been necessarily fighting only in the name of religion. 
Although Christians never constituted more than 40 percent of 
the entire Kachin population in Burma by 1960, they seem to 
have played an outsized role in the collective life of their people, 
especially considering that the young nationalists and intellec- 
tuals who shaped and impacted Kachin history and society after 
1948 were mostly, if not exclusively, Christians.'* In sum, the 
centrality of religion in the making of modern Kachin ethnic 
identity must be understood in the historical context of political 
crisis arising from this complex interplay between religion and 
politics. In the analysis that follows, let us examine the promi- 
nent role of religion in nurturing and advancing Kachin life. 


© Reverend Zaw Aung, personal communication, September, 2018. 
” Linter, 1994, p. 164. 
*8 Sadan, 2014, p. 286. 
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Kachin Christianity 


Kachin scholars digging into and scrutinizing Kachin religious 
history universally agree that there was no historical indication 
that their ancestors ever adopted any established religions like 
Buddhism, Islam, and Hinduism, but continually practiced Ka- 
chin cosmic religion before 1877. After 1877, American mission- 
aries initiated evangelization activities in Kachin country. Prior 
to this, the Kachin tended not to convert to Buddhism, and the 
perceived influence of the ethnic Burmans in lowland Burma on 
religion in Kachin society was insignificant.” In 1877, the first 
American and Karen missionaries arrived in Kachin country and 
started the labor of evangelizing them as a direct outcome of 
special appeals from Josiah N. Cushing, a missionary in Burma, 
to the American Baptist Missionary Union (ABMU). Ina positive 
response to his passionate appeal, the ABMU sent Albert J. Lyon, 
a native of Minnesota, to Burma in 1877, but he worked among 
the Kachin in Bhamo for less than two months as his life was cut 
short.” 

Then, the ABMU replaced him with William H. Roberts, a na- 
tive of Virginia, who arrived in Bhamo in 1879 and baptized 
seven Kachin on March 19, 1882, thereby marking the beginning 
of Kachin Christianity. Though Christians represented just a tiny 
minority of the entire Kachin population, Roberts acted as their 
holistic patron and was possibly aware of the importance of hav- 
ing a single religious body for all Kachin Christians for the pur- 
pose of promoting social advancement, national awakening, and 
Kachin unity. Thus, he conceived of forming the Kachin Baptist 
organization as early as 1884. Church meetings and conferences 
ostensibly provided an essential space for nurturing the notion 
of oneness and unity among Kachin Christians as they came to 
recognize and embrace each other as brethren, boosting politi- 
cal and national consciousness among different linguistic 


* La Seng Dingrin, 2013, p. 113; N’ngai Gam, 2004, p. 77. 
*» Tegenfeldt, 1974, p. 97. 
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groups of the Kachin and finally leading to the formation of the 
Kachin Baptist Association (KBA) in 1910.” 

The emergence of the KBA was historically remarkable. For 
the first time in their history, the Kachin had a single religious 
organization representing all Kachin Christians, slowly but 
steadily embodying their ethnic identity, increasingly animat- 
ing the soul of Kachin nationalism, and markedly unifying Ka- 
chin inside and outside their ancestral homeland just as they en- 
tered the wider modern world at the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It should be stressed here that the man who fundamentally 
transformed Kachin history forever was Ola Hanson, a Swedish- 
American missionary, whose enormous knowledge of Swedish, 
English, German, Greek, and Hebrew led him to Bhamo in 1890, 
where he conducted linguistic and literary work for the Kachin. 
Living with the Kachin for nearly four decades, he indisputably 
made a fantastic contribution, considering that he was singu- 
larly credited with formulating Kachin orthography using the 
Roman alphabet in place of Burmese, creating a grammar of Ka- 
chin, a Kachin-English dictionary, and translating the entire Bi- 
ble into Kachin (in addition to many other religious books).” An- 
other noted missionary who joined him in 1892 and worked with 
and for the Kachin was the German-American George J. Geis. 

While the key roles that Roberts, Hanson, and Geis played in 
the shared life of the Kachin in the early years of the evangeli- 
zation enterprise in Kachin country were astonishing, the first 
missionary who had direct contact with the Kachin was Eugenio 
Kincaid, who arrived in Burma in 1830. Kincaid worked in Ava 
from 1833 to 1837 as a missionary and went as far as to Bhamo 
in 1837 where he saw upland Kachin people. He was supposedly 
impressed by what he witnessed and optimistically recorded in 
his journal that they would almost surely convert to Christianity 
without much difficulty, if and when evangelized, primarily due 
to some essential theological similarities between their religion 
and Christianity. Then, he was forced by political turbulence in 
Upper Burma to leave for lower Burma in July of 1837 and never 


” Tegenfeldt, 1974, p. 128. 
* Tegenfeldt, 1974, p. 118. 
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came back to Kachin country, let alone converting any Kachin.” 
He lived long enough to see his dream realized, though, as his 
fellow missionaries started mission work among them after 
1877. 

With other missionaries arriving and working among the 
Kachin in the years that followed, nearly all Kachin adopted 
Christianity as their new religion within a century. What Kincaid 
predicted over a century ago became historical reality. Christi- 
anity has not just animated and nourished the soul of the Ka- 
chin, but also has become intertwined with their ethnic identity, 
consequently attesting to the indispensability of Christianity in 
the collective life of the Kachin as a single people with a distinct 
ethnicity, religion, literature, and history. 

Just why they converted en masse to Christianity has fasci- 
nated scholars perusing the complicated interplay between re- 
ligion and politics in contemporary Burma. When carefully ana- 
lyzing some possible reasons for the choice of religious conver- 
sion among their ancestors, Kachin scholars generally observe 
that, though a fusion of education, literature, economic life, Ka- 
chin religion indeed played a primary role, and the political set- 
ting and social change set the broad circumstances for religious 
conversion to Christianity.” 

Karen and American missionaries continued undertaking 
the pastoral roles of the Kachin church until 1901 when the first 
Kachin pastors were ordained, but as the number of Christians 
steadily increased, church leaders keenly wanted to establish a 
local Kachin seminary for the future of Kachin Christianity. With 
the solid backing of its member churches, the KBA thus sent 
Lahpai Zau Tu together with two others as its representatives to 
attend the general conference of the Burma Baptist Convention 
(BBC), which took place in October of 1930. Kachin representa- 
tives initially faced difficulty in convincing BBC leaders of what 
they needed, but insisted on being given official consent to start 
a seminary in Kachin country. Zau Tu was so adamant that the 


3 Thid., p. 82-83. 
** Kk, Zau Nan, 2009, p. 172; La Seng Dingrin, 1972, p. 112; N-Gan Tang Gun, 
2009, p. 45. 
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BBC finally relented its earlier opposition and allowed the KBA 
to establish a separate seminary for Kachin students, and the 
KBA consequently founded the Kachin Theological College and 
Seminary (KTCS) in Myitkyina in 1932.” 

As the number of church members swelled over the years 
and church leaders acutely recognized the pressing need to 
work together for the enduring vitality of Kachin Christianity, 
the Baptist associations under the KBA assembled in 1954 and 
formed the Kachin Baptist Convention (KBC). Foreign mission- 
aries simultaneously selected seven new leaders for special the- 
ological training for the future of the KBC, as they fully knew 
that they could be expelled from Burma at any time. The KBC 
has been a pillar of Kachin society ever since.” As we will see in 
what follows, religious institutions have been so indispensable 
to the collective life of the Kachin that Burman politicians often 
ended up meeting with KBC leaders for help whenever they 
pushed for peace talks with the KIA. Brang Shawng, a Kachin 
student, explained to me during our conversation in Lashio that 
the KIA and KBC are essentially two sides of the same coin, add- 
ing that the KIA will almost certainly not sign any agreement 
with the Tatmadaw (armed forces of Myanmar) unless the KBC 
supports it. His analysis appears to explain why ex-leaders Thein 
Sein and Aung San Suu Kyi each met with Reverend Hkhalam 
Samson twice. 

When examining what role Kachin Christianity seems to 
have played in the political history of the Kachin at the dawn of 
Burmese independence in the late 1940s, Maran La Raw makes 
an observation that perhaps seems odd. When faced with the 
soul-searching question of whether the historically independent 
Kachin should join the future state of Burma, the Christian Ka- 
chin who once trained at mission schools in Bhamo supported 
the idea: “when in 1947 Kachin witnesses gave their approval for 
a state of some sort within the independent Union of Burma, all 
but one of the witnesses were products of the Bhamo missionary 


*° N-Gan Tang Gun, 2009, p. 48. 
*° Reverend Zaw Aung, personal communication, September, 2018. 
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schools. These were the people who decided that the fate of the 
Kachin should be with the rest of Burma”.”’ 

With the veiled support of the Chinese authorities, the Bur- 
man leaders of the Communist Party of Burma (CPB) invited KIA 
leaders to China. They ostensibly promised them all the firearms 
they needed if they accepted the leadership of the CPB, implying 
that the communists placed pressure on them to cut off any his- 
torical and religious ties with the West, particularly the United 
States. Their arrogant hosts also allegedly told them that if they 
refused what was offered, for whatever reason, they would re- 
ceive nothing and be considered nothing but “running dogs of 
American capitalists and bourgeois minded”.”* The communists 
entirely failed in seducing the Kachin soul to break off all bonds 
of connections between the Kachin and the United States, for 
KIA leaders made it crystal clear to the CPB that they would not 
be lectured on their future and that they would not succumb to 
anyone. When asked why they refused to submit to CPB leader- 
ship, Zaw Aung explained to me in no uncertain terms that KIA 
leaders rejected them, essentially because the Kachin were 
Christians. He went on to tell me that when Naw Seng, a Kachin 
himself, came back to Burma with the CPB, the Kachin public 
similarly rebuffed him for the same reason.” 

Even when KIA leaders made a strategic alliance with the 
CPB after 1976, Christianity continued to play an essential role 
in the collective life of the KIA, according to renowned Burma 
expert Bertil Linter.*° This historical experience seems to reso- 
nate with the observation of a Kachin student I met in Mandalay. 
In characterizing how their newly adopted religion changed 
their collective existence as a single person, they said on condi- 
tion of anonymity that Christianity “has been the historical 


7 Maran La Raw, 1967, p. 141. 

8 Tucker, 2001, p. 90. 

’ Reverend Zaw Aung, personal communication, September, 2018. 
°° Lintner, 1994, p. 234. 
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source of Kachin advancement, and there cannot be the Kachin 
31 


without Christianity”. 
The New Kachin War 


When the controversial 2008 constitution officially became rat- 
ified, it mandated that all ‘ceasefire groups’—that is, non-state 
armed groups who signed ceasefire agreements with the gov- 
ernment— must become Border Guard Forces (BGFs). Kachin 
leaders immediately held open consultations with the public, 
and reportedly 99 percent of the Kachin public solidly agreed 
after serious deliberations that the KIA must refuse to accept the 
enforced government policy of the BGF. The KIA consequentially 
rejected both the BGF plan and the 2008 constitution, and the 
Tatmadaw swiftly responded by undertaking a series of rapid 
preparations for the renewal of armed conflict in Kachin areas. 
The KIA, in return, started recruiting, training, and arming a 
new generation of guerilla fighters, in addition to mobilizing its 
veterans for the imminent battles with the Tatmadaw. The bru- 
tal warfare that continues to devastate the northern frontier of 
Burma finally started in 2011 when the Tatmadaw attacked KIA 
soldiers.” 

Why did the Tatmadaw impose ruthless war on the Kachin 
while the government in Naypyidaw called for peace talks with 
all other ethnic armed groups in the country? It is entirely pos- 
sible that the string of successes by the former military regime 
in undermining the KIA militarily and politically between 1994 
and 2011 led to a feeling by Thein Sein that the Tatmadaw could 
do practically whatever it pleases in Kachinland. It seems that 
before they declared a new war on the KIA, the Tatmadaw did 
not fully grasp the attitude shift in Kachin society that came 
with the consequences of the ceasefire. There has been a pro- 
found convergence between why the Kachin universally urged 


** Kachin student from Myitkyina, personal communication, September, 
2018. 
** Reverend Hkalam Samson, personal communication, October, 2018. 
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the KIA to refuse the BGF policy, and how the Kachin concur- 
rently perceived the stunning costs of the ceasefire agreement— 
which did not even address the root causes of the political prob- 
lem. Respected and popular Kachin academic and author K. Zau 
Nan cogently contends in an article in Theologies and Cultures that 
the Burma Army, alongside Chinese companies and some KIA 
elites, outrageously used the ceasefire as a means to plunder the 
wealth of Kachinland in the name of sham development. He con- 
cludes that the only outcome “for the local people was the loss 
of their privileges and the natural environment, followed by 
various kinds of social problems”.** 

All of the Kachin interviewed for this paper mentioned that 
they have been deprived of natural resources from teak to jade 
and gold and treated almost as aliens in the very homeland of 
their ancestors. In their view, this is a direct result of what many 
of them poignantly call the “curse of the ceasefire”. Many Ka- 
chin also accused the Tatmadaw of deliberately instigating a ra- 
cially-targeted drug war against them by destroying the collec- 
tive life of Kachin young men as part of the ethnic cleansing pol- 
icy in upland Burma. They claim that government agents 
brought and distributed drugs in Kachin communities without 
any legal restrictions. Indeed, everyone who has happened to 
visit Kachinland after 2000 hardly, if ever, fails to notice the dan- 
gerous level of drug use in Kachin society and its sociopolitical 
consequences. A Kachin student from Myitkyina speaking on 
condition of anonymity claims drugs are not only available but 
also practically legal everywhere in Kachin areas. In contrast, 
government agents usually prohibited young Burman men from 
accessing drugs, adding that the number of Kachin young men 
who died of drugs hugely outnumbered KIA fighters killed in 
battle. Stressing how drugs had already devastated Kachin com- 
munities and threatened the very existence of the Kachin as a 
people, Brang Shawng asserts that roughly 80 percent of Kachin 
young men became addicted to various kinds of drugs before 
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2011. Likewise, Hkalam Samson openly accuses Burman mili- 
tary rulers and some KIA elites of corruption when reflecting 
upon the dynamic effects of the ceasefire on the collective life of 
the Kachin. He calls this period “the tragic phase of degenera- 
tion for the entire Kachin population socially, economically, and 
ethnically”.* 

Kachin theologians also pointedly accuse the military re- 
gime of perpetrating and perpetuating deliberate and system- 
atic steps to Burmanize their homeland, citing the immense 
number of pagodas across Kachinland. They charge that the Bur- 
man-controlled government continuously protects and pro- 
motes the Burman race, religion, and literature while methodi- 
cally curbing and erasing Kachin history, culture, and litera- 
ture.** By erecting pagodas on nearly every mountaintop in Ka- 
chin regions against the backdrop of local opposition, the gov- 
ernment does not merely disregard the interests of the Kachin, 
but also bolsters the presence of the Tatmadaw; the government 
has been persistent in effecting the longstanding policy of Bur- 
manizing ethnic areas such as Kachinland. Another impact that 
allegedly came along with the ceasefire was a demographic shift, 
caused by hundreds of thousands of lowland Burmans report- 
edly resettling in Kachinland after 1995; and some were said to 
have become spies for the Tatmadaw after the renewal of the 
conflict in 2011. 

While the Tatmadaw effectively controlled significant ur- 
ban centers like Myitkyina, Bhamo, and Kutkai, the KIA presum- 
ably wielded almost unchallenged military muscle over Kachin 
areas before 1994. This situation epitomized the undisputed re- 
striction of the so-called national armed forces and the military 
power of Kachin insurgency. The KIA nevertheless found itself 
forced to increasingly abandon many of its militarily and strate- 
gically important posts after 1995, as the Burman generals dis- 
gracefully but successfully carried out the policy of undermin- 
ing the might of the KIA politically and militarily by penetrating 


* Brang Shawng, personal communication, November, 2018. 
*° Reverend Hkalam Samson, personal communication, October, 2018. 
°° Layang Seng Ja, 2017, p. 205. 
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previously unknown terrain and militarizing Kachinland. Bene- 
dict Rogers stresses the extreme and dangerous level of 
Tatmadaw militarization in Kachin areas during the ceasefire: 
“since the regime broke the ceasefire, the number of Tatmadaw 
battalions in Kachin and the northern Shan States has risen to 
at least 150, a dramatic increase in an already heavily militarized 
area”.”’” 

Most Kachin concur that the KIA seemed unprepared, at 
best, for the possible repercussions for the Kachin public—so- 
cially, economically, and politically—when the KIA finally 
signed the ceasefire deal with the military regime: the reader 
will remember that most Kachin now call this bundle of conse- 
quences the ‘ceasefire curse’. It must indeed be pointed out that 
some Kachin politicians doubted the honesty of Than Shwe and 
his generals as early as the late 1990s, considering the formation 
of the Kachin National Organization (KNO) in January of 1999. In 
casting some light on why many veteran Kachin politicians seri- 
ously questioned the wisdom of that ceasefire and eventually 
founded the KNO, Duwa Mahkaw Hkun Sa wrote, “the KNO was 
formed by a highly respected group of people with long experi- 
ence in Kachin politics, who had a clear sense that the Kachin 
movement was being manipulated by a Burmese regime that had 
no intention of keeping its promises for justice and equality”.** 

The prospect of durable peace in the northern frontier of 
Burma remains elusive despite numerous meetings and confer- 
ences between Naypitaw and Laiza. In a public message to the 
Kachin population, Lanyaw Zawng Hra, former Chairman of the 
Kachin Independence Organization (KIO), for instance, urged all 
Kachin fighters and civilians to remain firmly united in defend- 
ing their ancestral homeland. He emphasized the innate right to 
exist as a distinct single people against what he called the geno- 
cidal policy of the state to wipe out the ethnic Kachin from the 
face of Burma. By stressing the historical necessity of their 
armed struggle while eulogizing the astonishing level of public 
support for the KIA, he seemed to enchant a new generation of 


7 Rogers, 2012, p. 94. 
°° Mahkaw Hkun Sa, 2016, p. 334. 
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Kachin nationalists to continue their ongoing revolution. In an 
indirect reaction to Aung San Suu Kyi continually urging ethnic 
nationalists to stop dwelling on the past, he continued, “taking 
the wrong step in politics in the past has cost us 70 years of hard- 
ships; therefore, we must carefully wade through the current 
political waters. Although people are generally encouraged to 
leave the past behind and move forward, this is not something 
we must easily forget”. 

The ravages, costs and effects of the war in northern Burma 
on Kachin people could persist for generations after the cruel 
fighting between the KIA and Tatmadaw finally ends. Analyzing 
the full consequences of the outrageous conflict, K.Zau Nan con- 
tends that the Kachin “have experienced bloodshed, violence, 
torture, rape, murder, burning villages, and fleeing from homes 
to refugee camps”.”° M. La Rip, a respected Kachin intellectual 
and Myanmar Institute of Theology (MIT) scholar, presented a 
paper at the third conference of contextual theology at the MIT 
in January of 2018. As a scholar steeped in Old Testament Studies 
and as a Kachin religious leader with in-depth knowledge about 
Kachin political history and extensive connections to his suffer- 
ing people, his words carried weight and sentiment not just for 
Kachin students but also for other MIT students from numerous 
ethnic groups. The impact was obvious when he directly accused 
the Tatmadaw of using rape as a weapon of war in his native land 
systemically and deliberately. When stressing how rape survi- 
vors coped with the rest of their devastated lives, he continued 
to say that many sadly committed suicide while others died from 
unsafe abortions.” 

In Lashio, October 2018, I spent several days with many Ka- 
chin—both pastors and laypeople—from Kachin State and north- 
ern Shan State, exploring and understanding the depth of armed 
conflict in Kachin society. An elderly Kachin pastor from 
Myitkyina was fighting back the tears as he told me, “I recently 
went to Laiza and saw the ruins of numerous churches all down 


°° Tsa Doi La, 2017. 
“°K, Zau Nan, 2016, p. 98. 
“*'M. La Rip, 2018. 
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the line. There were over four hundred churches under the KBC, 
but over 60 of them became ruined”.” The large scale of this vi- 
olence intensified the determination of the Kachin to continue 
their political struggle, given that the level of public support for 
the KIA has been historically unparalleled and the difference be- 
tween KIA fighters and Kachin civilians sometimes becomes 
blurred. For many Kachin, the ongoing war between the KIA and 
Tatmadaw has been essentially a public war of resistance for 
survival. In deftly depicting how a representative culture of pub- 
lic debate and consensus in Kachin society enhanced the vigor 
of their political struggle, Hkun Sa asserts: 


We have traditionally practiced a form of debate in our com- 
munities that is highly inclusive. Important decisions are 
typically made with a relatively high degree of public con- 
sultation; this has undoubtedly enabled us to move forward 
collectively, despite disagreements, with greater consensus 
than in some other communities, and this has been a reason 
for the strength of our struggle.” 


My impression, after a series of extensive conversations with 
many Kachin, is that the Kachin public backing the KIA shall 
continue their unfinished revolution to defend their ancestral 
homeland and their innate right to exist as a single people 
against the evil being embodied by Burmanization. Hkhalam 
Samson explicitly told me during our conversation that the 
problem of ethnic conflict and armed insurgency will continue 
to paralyze the country as long as the Tatmadaw protects the 
2008 constitution, thus implicitly implying that the Kachin shall 
never surrender their armed revolution unless and until their 
interests are well respected and protected constitutionally. In 
this particular respect, Martin Smith correctly argues, “the 
ceasefire breakdown rapidly became a defining event in modern 


“ Kachin Baptist pastor in Lashio, personal communication, October, 2018. 
*® Mahkaw Khun Sa, 2016, p. 332. 
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Kachin history, furthering the determination of a younger gen- 
eration of leaders to continue their struggle, however difficult, 


until a real political solution could be reached”. 


Kachin Public Theology 


I explore in what follows how Kachin religious leaders perceive 
political violence shattering Kachin society, and how their out- 
looks and actions effectively impact and shape the nature of this 
protracted conflict. We cannot fully understand the depth of 
this political crisis without understanding the major roles reli- 
gious leaders play and the enormous moral authority they wield 
in Kachin society. All Burman military rulers deliberately and 
systematically imposed restrictions on Kachin literature, cul- 
ture, and language as part of the state policy of undermining 
(and eventually destroying) the presence of cultural and ethnic 
diversity by Burmanizing the Kachin and their native land. In 
direct reaction to what many church leaders increasingly refer 
to as an existential threat from the Burmans to the historical 
existence of the Kachin as a single people with distinct ethnicity 
and culture, the KBC has been running what the Kachin fondly 
call myu shalat jawng (Kachin national schools) aimed at protect- 
ing and promoting their distinctive ethnic identity against Bur- 
manization. A Kachin pastor asking for anonymity recently told 
me that the core subjects at myu shalat jawng include the Bible, 
English, Kachin history, language, and literature, because the 
successive governments chronically deprived Kachin students 
of the chance to learn their mother tongue and history at public 
schools in the homeland of their ancestors.” 

The aforementioned KTCS has been one of the most popular 
destinations for the most talented young men and women from 
Kachin communities across Burma, impacting and vitalizing Ka- 
chin history and politics alike. By offering more subject courses 
like Kachin history, Kachin politics, Kachin literature, English, 


““ Smith, 2016, p. 90. 
* The military regime, indeed, placed many restrictions on all ethnic and 
religious minority groups in Burma. 
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and western literature apart from the usual regular theological 
courses while recruiting, teaching, and preparing young leaders 
for new generations of their people, KTCS scholars have played 
a pivotal role in fostering the deep sense of Kachin ethnonation- 
alism against the background of the Burmanization process 
across the northern frontier of Burma. In underscoring the sym- 
bolic and political importance of the KTCS in modern Kachin his- 
tory, Zaw Aung told me that the KTCS “has been historically in- 
dispensable to protecting and promoting Kachin ethnicity, reli- 
gion, literature, and language. It has been the heart and soul of 
the Kachin collectively”.*° I have no reason to doubt that the 
KTCS has been a fertile hotbed of Kachin nationalism and a 
breeding ground for Kachin resistance. 

Moreover, many Kachin church leaders suspected the mili- 
tary government of intentionally allowing unrestricted access to 
drugs in Kachinland as part of a covert policy of demoralizing 
and killing young Kachin men in realizing the apparent final 
goal of what Sang Raw and many Kachin call “slow genocide”. I 
was told while in Lashio that drug abuse has been part of life for 
young men in that part of Burma, mostly because the Tatmadaw 
has allowed militias and BGFs to grow and distribute drugs 
freely.*” Samson told me in this particular respect that the level 
of the growing drug problem has been so severe for the collec- 
tive existence of the Kachin that virtually all Kachin churches 
under his leadership finally initiated what has become known in 
Kachin as Pat Ja San (PJS). PJS members have been energetically 
involved in the mission of destroying opium fields and reducing 
the drug problem in direct reaction to what they usually call the 
“existential threat” of drugs.“* When carrying out their drug 
eradication operations, PJS members often found themselves 
being challenged and confronted by Burma Army-backed mili- 
tias and the BGF, which perhaps explains why Kachin leaders in 


“© Reverend Zaw Aung, personal communication, September, 2018. 

*’ Kachin church leaders from Lashio, Kutkai, and Myitkyina, personal 
communications, October, 2018. 

“8 Reverend Hkalam Samson, personal communication, October, 2018. 
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general and Kachin pastors, in particular, have accused the 
Tatmadaw of waging a drug war on Kachin young men. 

Likening the history of Kachin political struggle for the full 
realization of self-determination, equal rights, and freedom for 
Kachin people to the biblical story of the sociopolitical emanci- 
pation of Jews from their long enslavement in Egypt, Kachin the- 
ologians have reasoned and justified the cause of their political 
revolution. Kachin scholars such as Layang Seng Ja, K. Zau Nan, 
Lahpai Fanang Lum, and Hting Nan Zau, called upon Kachin 
churches to resist the forces of social injustice, religious perse- 
cution, and ethnic cleansing being perpetrated and perpetuated 
by Tatmadaw against the Kachin population, articulating that 
resistance to the evil of political oppression and social injustice 
has been the sacred duty of all Christians biblically, morally, and 
historically.” Echoing what these theologians stood for, Zaw 
Aung told me: “we, the Kachin, are by nature fond of independ- 
ence and nourished by the profound notion of freedom and 
equality in the Bible, so much so that we always resisted and will 
continue to do so any form of intrusions”. 

The centrality of Christianity in the public life of the Kachin 
perhaps left Tatmadaw generals and government politicians— 
including Min Aung Hlaing, Thein Sein, and Aung San Suu Kyi— 
with the impression that the KBC is indispensable in the making 
of peace talks with the KIA. In our recent phone conversation 
from Myitkyina, Hkalam Samson recalled, “They urged me to 
help negotiate with the KIA for the possibility of reaching a truce 
accord between the two parties, for they consistently reasoned 
that the KBC has decisive moral authority over the KIA as most 
KIA fighters are indeed KBC members. I, however, told them that 
the KBC has a long-existing church policy of mass meeting for 
any important decisions and the Kachin public refused to return 
to the unstable peace of the past. I am, then, called a hard- 
liner.”*° As to a series of high-profile meetings he held with top 
leaders of the state of Burma in the past, particularly Aung San 


 Hting Nan Zau, 2018, p. 119; K. Zau Nan, 2016, p. 137; Lahpai Fanang Lum, 
2018, pp. 51-52; Layang Seng Ya, 2017, p. 205. 
°° Reverend Hkalam Samson, personal communication, October, 2018. 
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Suu Kyi and Thein Sein, he continues to say that both the central 
government and Tatmadaw generals held the view that the KIA 
and KBC have increasingly become intertwined. 

Though the historically complicated role of China in the Ka- 
chin conflict is not the central focus of this paper, I feel the urge 
to discuss this issue briefly here, as it is closely associated with 
the existence of strong religious ties between the Christian Ka- 
chin and the predominately Christian United States. It has been 
an open secret all along that the Chinese authorities repeatedly 
asked the KIA leaders to end ties with the United States in return 
for weapons by reasoning and articulating that China and Ka- 
chinland are geographically destined to be eternal neighbors. 
Kachin leaders, and especially KBC leaders, apparently refuse to 
succumb to that pressure, as they continue deepening their re- 
ligious ties with their American counterparts, thus perhaps re- 
butting the mainstream accusations that China has controlled 
the KIA. During his recent visit to the United States, Hkalam 
Samson, for instance, met with some church leaders with strong 
ties to crucial American senators. Yun Sun is, therefore, right 
when she argues that the Chinese never fully trusted the Kachin, 
with their deep historical ties with the United States.” China 
was, after all, not pleased with the public statement of opposi- 
tion from the KBC to the Chinese Myitsone Dam project, accord- 
ing to Hkalam Samson. 

In all, the Kachin shall likely continue their armed struggle, 
not because of, but despite all difficulties, until they enter the 
promised land in which justice and genuine peace embrace each 
other. The KIA shall not ever return to the politically unsettled 
peace similar to that of the ceasefire agreement in 1994. It must 
be stressed here that political instability, economic stagnation, 
ethnic insurgency, and humanitarian crisis will most likely con- 
tinue to paralyze Burma unless the historically legitimate inter- 
ests of the Kachin and other ethnic minority groups are re- 
spected and protected. 


Sun, 2012, pp. 76-78. 
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Scar of Association: Repercussions of the Great 
Depression and Xenophobic Nationalism on 
Indian Migrants in Burma 


Ritesh Kumar Jaiswal 
Abstract 


The Great Depression was a moment of rupture and disposses- 
sion in the history of the plantation economy and colonial In- 
dian migration in the Bay of Bengal. The developments of this 
period provide important insights into the shifting patterns of 
Indian migration, labor regimes, (im)migrant-native relations, 
and the rise of xenophobic politics in the region. Given the his- 
torical importance of migration and the persistence of xenopho- 
bia in Burma, a study of migrant labor within the emerging na- 
tionalist politics of the interwar period is crucial. This period 
witnessed provocative but well-established questions concern- 
ing Indian migration: whether Indian migrants were supple- 
mentary or surplus, whether they were filling a void or generat- 
ing local competition, whether colonial policies regarding In- 
dian migration and their work and life in the colony were exclu- 
sionist or assimilatory, whether Indians shared a harmonious 
relationship of peaceful co-existence with the ‘indigenous’ com- 
munity, and whether they were they ‘well off in Burma. This 
article focuses on the interwar interactions between empires, 
colonies, and capital in the Bay of Bengal rim and transatlantic 
economies, as well as the intersections between the reordering 
of the global economy, ethnocentric nationalism, migrants’ 
changing lives and the patterns and system of Indian migration. 
The intersections between emerging nationalism and anti-im- 
migrant sentiments reflected in the many ethnic riots of this pe- 
riod provide historical precedents to the persisting alt-right pol- 
itics, xenophobia, ethnic injustice, and racial-religious bigotry 
perpetrated against minorities and migrants in Burma - the 
Rohingyas being a major target of this xenophobic nationalism. 
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Introduction 


The significance of Burma to the history of labor and migration 
lies in the fact that Burma accounted for nearly 50 percent of 
total Indian emigration (approximately 15 million recorded 
journeys) between the years 1850-1940. The study of the Indian 
migration to Burma under the maistry system is crucial as it 
shifts our focus from the overarching shadow of indentured 
sugar colonies in the Caribbean, Pacific and western Indian 
ocean, which have been the dominant regions of study of Indian 
migration, towards the British colonies in the Indian Ocean’s 
Bay of Bengal rim which was the recipient of the bulk of colonial 
Indian migrations.’ The study helps challenge the parameters 
which have conventionally defined the characteristics of Indian 
migration during the nineteenth and twentieth-century and 
complicates the Eurocentric narratives on non-European migra- 
tion within the framework of global migration studies.’ 

It is important to note that Burma was turned into a prov- 
ince of the British Indian empire for more than a century, i.e., 
from the first Anglo-Burmese war which ended in 1826 until 
1937 when Burma was finally separated from British India and 
granted a new constitution and self-government under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act 1935.’ Burma was clubbed with British In- 
dia for administrative, military, and economic convenience.‘ But 


’ The total emigration from India from 1834 to 1937 has been estimated at 30 
million, from which emigration to Burma, Ceylon and Malaya, which took 
place largely through Kangani and maistry systems, accounted for over 90 
percent of the total (Davis, 1951). See Northrup for further discussion on 
volume of migrants (1995, p. 64). 

* Jaiswal, 2018; McKeown, 2004; Mishra, 2018; Mohapatra, 2007, pp. 110-115. 
>From 1826-1862, Burma was administered by a commissioner for each of the 
annexed regions, i.e., Arakan, Tenasserim, and Pegu. The Chief Commissioner 
of ‘British Burma’, within British India, governed lower and upper Burma, 
after the third Anglo-Burmese war, until 1897. In 1897, Burma was made into 
a (major) province of British India governed by a Lieutenant-Governor 
(Hinners, 1951, pp. 7-13; Scott, 1934). 

“Harvey, 1946, pp. 30, 82; Report of the Joint Select Committee, 1919. 
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since Burma was carved into a province of British India, this 
stream of migration was devoid of legal regulations, unlike 
other streams of migration from India like the indenture system. 
Indian migration to Burma remained informally regulated by a 
network of ‘kin-intermediary’ recruiters and supervisors called 
the ‘maistry’ and was claimed to be “free migration”.’ Although 
India and Burma had a long history of shared cultural-religious 
practices and inter-regional mobility, mass migrations of the 
scale and pattern that occurred during nineteenth and twenti- 
eth century British rule were distinct new phenomena. 

Indians of different classes and professions coming predom- 
inantly from peninsular India formed the bulk of migrants to 
Burma during the British period. Most of them were Telugu, 
Tamil and Uriya laborers coming from Ganjam, Godavari, Vizag, 
Ramnad, and Tanjore regions of southern India.° The majority of 
the Indian migrants belonged to the depressed and ‘untoucha- 
ble’ castes and the agricultural class viz. Mala, Madiga, Pallar, 
Paraiyah. At the other end of the spectrum were the Chettiars, 
who were merchant-bankers and moneylenders. The Burma 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee stated that Chettiars 
were the mainstay of agricultural finance and that without their 
support, the internal and external trade of the country would 
break down and the rice crop would not even be produced.’ De- 
spite being numerically few, they had immense economic 
strength in Burma. For example, nearly 83 percent of the bank- 
ers and moneylenders in Rangoon in the early twentieth century 


° The term ‘maistry’ is derived from the Portuguese word mestre meaning 
master. Maistries were, supposedly, Indian men of higher or good castes who 
learnt to speak fluent Burmese and enjoyed an influential position in their 
native land as well as their place of work. Maistries exercised a multi-layered 
relationship with the migrant laborers, British employers, and colonial 
officials and Indian merchants at each step of migration viz. recruitment, 
shipment, and work and life in the colony. For a detailed analysis of the 
maistry system see Jaiswal (2018, pp. 41-80). 

° Emigration to Burma, 1882; Pillai & Sundaram, 1934; also see Part IV of 
Burma: Control of Immigration, 1935. 

” Grantham, 1930. 
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were Indians, predominantly Chettiars. Furthermore, the net- 
works of this community were not only confined to Burma but 
spread out to Malaya, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, Siam, Mauritius, 
and Cochinchina.’ 

Indian migration to Burma was distinct from other streams 
of colonial Indian migration. The Indian indentured labor mi- 
gration to colonies in the Caribbean, Pacific and western Indian 
ocean was dominated by northern Indian Bhojpuri migrants 
while the kangany system of migration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
dominated by Tamils. Furthermore, though approximately 75 
percent of the Indian migrants in Burma were laborers, mainly 
unskilled,’ unlike other destinations to which Indians migrated, 
Burma had fewer laborers engaged as plantation laborers or cul- 
tivating tenants in the thirteen major rice-producing districts in 
deltaic Burma. They were numerically insignificant relative to 
the Burmans in those areas, and also when compared to total 
annual migrations or settled migrants." In a confidential letter, 
the Department of Indian Overseas of the Government of India 
(GOI) asserted, “The bulk of labor in both those countries (Cey- 
lon and Malaya) is estate labor, whereas estate labor in Burma 
constitutes but a fraction of the whole”. Migrant Indian labor- 
ers largely transported the harvests, manned industry, dealt 
with transport development, cleared the streets and built the 


* There were about 700 Chettiar offices in Malaya, 450 in Ceylon and 105 in 
Cochinchina. However, the economic stake of the Chettiar in Burma far ex- 
ceeded that in all other countries put together (Mahajani, 1960, pp. 17-22). 

° Tinker showed that 66 percent were unskilled and semi-skilled laborers, and 
10 percent skilled labor of all kinds. The remaining 24 percent comprised of 
traders and shop assistants, clerks in public offices, professional men and 
landlords with high income (Tinker, 1977, p. 142). 

*° The Place of Indian Labor in Burma, 1933, pp. 15, 26, 32, 35. Baxter showed 
that the combined percentage of Indians (excluding Arakan) involved as non- 
cultivating owners, cultivating owners, tenant cultivators and agricultural 
laborers was 2.7 percent of the total agricultural population (Baxter, 1941, p. 
26). Less than 60,000 of the total Indian population of 680,000, as per 1921 
census figures (excluding Arakan), or less than 1/10", was the sum of those 
involved as agricultural laborers and cultivating tenants (Andrew, 1933, pp. 
25-26). 

“FO 643/36/14, 1943. 
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sewage systems in the cities of Burma. Indian laborers worked 
as unskilled and semi-skilled laborers in urban industrial estab- 
lishments like paddy processing industries, mineral oil refiner- 
ies, sawmills and timber yards, ports and harbors, railways, rick- 
shaw (Lanachas) pulling, sweeping and scavenging.” Thus, the 
demand in Burma was not mainly for agricultural/plantation la- 
bor but urban labor, not for raising a crop, but for its disposal 
and the large commercial and industrial needs of the town. 

Though the Indian laborers were not involved in huge num- 
bers in the development of plantation agriculture, Burma owed 
the contemporaneous rice plantation development to Indian en- 
terprise and capital leased out to agricultural Burmans by the 
Indian money lenders and financiers—the Chettiars. The Chet- 
tiars’ contribution in upholding the rice economy of Burma, 
through their financing and money-lending activities, played a 
crucial role in defining Burma’s global image as a leading pro- 
ducer and supplier of rice. Chettiar capitalists and entrepre- 
neurs not only added an immense value of indigenous/non-Eu- 
ropean commercial and agricultural capital to the colonies 
where they migrated but also played a crucial role in financing 
the functioning of the maistry recruiters thereby stimulating 
the flow of laborers to Burma.” 

Another important feature of Indian migration to Burma is 
highlighted through a quantitative analysis of the annual migra- 
tions and settlement ratio. Between 1900-1938, a total of 11.5 
million Indians migrated to Burma.” Overall, between the years 
1840-1940 approximately 15 million journeys were recorded 
from India to Burma, but the 1941 census showed merely 674,000 


” See the unofficial note in FNo 43/39-Os (1940); Harvey (1946, p. 15). Tinker 
also stated that Indians were the backbone of the labor force in the rice mills 
(1974, p. 35). 

8 Andrew stated (emphasis added): “generally the contractors did not ask for 
or accept advances (from the employers) as they were able to finance the 
undertaking themselves having acquired capital during their past 
operations, or they experienced little difficulty in getting it from their 
friends or Chettyar”, (1933, p. 37). 

“ The figure is compiled from Part III of Burma: Control of Immigration (1938, 
pp. 144-298). 
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Indians settled in Burma (excluding Arakan).’° The total migra- 
tions include double-counting as most classes of laborers oscil- 
lated back and forth usually after three to five years of work in 
Burma.” Irrespective of the circulatory nature, the migration- 
to-settlement ratio of Indian migrants remained significantly 
low. Thus, the Indian migration to Burma was ephemeral and 
fluid in pattern, the migrants were circulating and unsettled, 
and the nature of work was seasonal, precarious and temporary. 
An explanation for this pattern, which shows us yet another per- 
tinent characteristic of Indian emigration to Burma, was the de- 
sire of many laborers to “earn and return”.”” This desire was 
shaped not only by the prevalent labor regime, nature and type 
of work in Burma, the functioning and nature of the maistry sys- 
tem, and the dynamics of separation from family and women. 
Most of the Indian migrants were young males aged be- 
tween 15-40 years old and migrant women never formed more 
than 10 percent of the annual migrants to Burma, leading to an 
imbalanced gender ratio.”* The ratio for Indians born outside of 
Burma was 19 women to every 100 men (19F:100M) overall, with 
the most extreme case being Oriyas (2F:1000M) and Chittagoni- 
ans (9F:100M), and the most balanced, the Tamils (43F:100M). 
The reasons for the imbalance lay not only in the living and 
working conditions in Burma and the societal, religious, moral 
and patriarchal conventions in India but also employers’ ‘con- 
cerns’ over family wages and maistry recruiters’ desires for a 
non-reproductive, unsettled immigrant labor force that would 
ensure greater profits. Moreover, unlike the indentured colo- 
nies where Indians migrated to, Burma did not have legislation 
requiring an annual migration quota of 40 percent females. 


*’ Census of Burma, 1941. 

*© Amrith notes the statistics are notoriously imprecise but in the century 
between 1840-1940 about 2-15 million Indians migrated to Burma of which a 
varying but large proportion, well over half, returned to India within three 
to five years (2013, p. 104). 

1” Memorandum of Information (1882). 

*® Baxter (1941). 
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The imbalanced sex ratio coincided with increased in- 
stances of conjugal relationships between Burmans and Indian 
migrants, though ties between Indian men (predominantly Mus- 
lims) and Burmese women were despised by the Burmese. One 
of the main reasons was that the offspring adopted their father’s 
religion, losing ‘their religion’ which induced a sense of religious 
and cultural loss among the Burmese. This emerged as one of the 
major issues of contention and provided fertile grounds for ra- 
cial-religious tensions and the anti-Indian riots during the Great 
Depression decade. 


Chettiars and the Burman and Indian Agriculturalists: 
Repercussions of the Depression on Commodity 
Production and Circulation 


The 1930s Great Depression had a major impact on the price of 
rice, which went down by more than 50 percent between 1926- 
1934, while cash wages were reduced by 25-30 percent by 1933. 
However, the volume of exports increased from an average of 
2,841 to 3,165 thousand metric tons of cleaned rice between the 
periods 1926-30 and 1931-35.” The increase in rice exports was 
not the result of the expansion of the cultivated area and in- 
crease in production or productivity in the delta region. In fact, 
between 1926-36 rice productivity as well as production both de- 
clined while the population rose by 10.8 percent.” 

Burma also witnessed a reduction in per capita rice con- 
sumption. The annual average per capita utilization of rice in 
Burma fell from 149 kilograms between 1926-30 to 115 kilograms 
between 1931-35. The rice export to production ratio was 50 per- 
cent between 1921-25, 58 percent in 1926-30, and 65 percent in 
1930-35. The lowest five-year average of per capita domestic rice 
utilization corresponded with the highest ratio of exports to 
production between 1931-35.”" 


” Wickizer & Bennett, 1941, pp. 320-321. 
° Wickizer & Bennett, 1941, pp. 314-319. 
1 Brown, 2005, pp. 72-73; Wickizer & Bennett, 1941, pp. 191, 217-18, 328. 
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Thus, the redirection of output away from domestic con- 
sumption with the background of falling rice prices played an 
important role in sustaining and increasing exports. Brown as- 
serts that rice cultivators consumed less in order to sell more 
and protect their money income. The cultivators’ determination 
to “protect his money income” also involved multiple other 
strategies ranging from surreptitious evasion to repudiation 
and resistance against the claims made by the landowner, 
money-lender or tax collector.” Brown extensively discusses the 
‘flexibility’ of colonial administrators on the tax demands dur- 
ing the Depression and his work broadly attempts to challenge 
Scott’s idea that the Depression of 1930 led to a collapse of the 
rural cash economy, a subsistence crisis and consequent rebel- 
lions.” 

However, the actions and agency of the Burman agricultur- 
alist in the form of resistance and repudiation of landlords’ de- 
mands as well as the ‘generous response’ of the landlords and 
state agents in the form of remission, reduction and postpone- 
ment of impending debts cannot be generalized as a Burma-wide 
phenomenon. Brown acknowledged this when he pointed out 
that “there may have been marked variation in the administra- 
tion’s flexibility district by district and in the cultivator’s re- 
sistance by class”.“ Moreover, factors like the rising power of 
the landlords, exhaustion of cultivable land frontiers, enforce- 
ment of the property right by the state through courts and/or 
militias, and the increased land revenue to be paid in cash by the 
landlords to the state need to be accounted for while discussing 
the agency and actions of the agriculturalists and landlords in 
Burma.” 


» The Hanthawaddy Settlement Reports showed surreptitious selling of paddy 
by tenants across the settlement area in an attempt to evade the high rent 
demands of the landlords. By this, the cultivators managed to mislead the 
landlord into thinking that the crop was much smaller than it was and paid 
what he could afford or said he could afford while the unpaid balance was 
written off as bad debt (Brown, 2005, pp. 4-5, 72-73, 75). 

* Scott, 1976. 

4 Brown, 2005, pp. 4-5, 75. 

> Scott, 1976, pp. 94, 118, 120. 
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Wickizer and Bennett, whose data Brown borrows from, as- 
serted that the redirection of output away from domestic con- 
sumption was largely a result of the increased burden on the 
producers to meet their financial obligations and for suste- 
nance.” The economic recession and falling rice prices ‘pushed’ 
the delta agriculturalists to consume less and sell more, there- 
fore, more than a strategy to maintain or “protect his money in- 
come”, it was the agriculturalists’ struggle to meet their exigent 
obligations. A top to bottom pressure was generated on various 
social actors of the Burmese agricultural economy in the process 
of the exaction of rents and revenues. The inability to fulfill 
these financial obligations and the consequent frustration and 
pressure often provoked “surreptitious evasion”, fight, and 
flight. For example, violent confrontations between the Chettiar 
landlords and moneylenders and the Burman agriculturalists 
and the flight of Burmese tenants and agricultural laborers to 
urban areas in search of alternative unskilled ‘lowly’ work is no- 
ticeable throughout the 1930s. 

Several inter and intraregional developments and transfor- 
mations during the 1920s and 1930s also played a crucial role in 
defining the Burmese rice price and its global demand and cir- 
culation.” For example, in August 1927, the Japanese govern- 
ment imposed a duty on the import of foreign rice, and then a 
complete ban from March 1928-December 1932 on the import of 
foreign rice not only in Japan but also in their colonies of Korea 
and Formosa (now Taiwan). In between 1914-28, the area under 
rice cultivation increased by 49 percent in Siam, 45 percent in 
French Indochina, and merely 16 percent in Burma. Given its 
higher price, Burma’s rice also faced competition from Siam and 
French Indochina, especially for exports into the markets of 
Straits settlements and the Federated Malaya States. In 1933, the 


*° They assert, “when prices fall and remain low, growers and dealers feel 
pressure to market larger lots, in hope of maintaining incomes at levels 
sufficient to meet inescapable financial obligations and to purchase 
commodities regarded as indispensable” (Wickizer & Bennett, 1941, p. 216). 
7 This section is developed using the Report on Maritime trade in Burma, 1930s 
as cited in Brown (2005). 
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import of foreign (Burmese) rice into Java was restricted and 
then prohibited by the Dutch East Indies administration. They 
also banned foreign rice imports to the Outer Provinces by ar- 
ranging the supply of rice from Java and Bali.” 

On the other hand, various developments propped up the 
demand and circulation of Burmese rice in other markets. In be- 
tween 1929-32, despite the fall in prices, the volume of Burmese 
rice exports held steady owing to the floods and famine in vari- 
ous parts of China. Strong demand from Shanghai boosted rice 
exports from Burma to China by almost three times, i.e., 350,000 
tons of rice as compared to 125,000 tons (the annual average be- 
tween 1927/28-1929/30). At the same time, the export of 
Burma’s rice to India soared from 1.046 million tons in 1932 to 
1.789 tons in 1933/34. This was the result of several factors: first, 
reduced prices, which was due to the economic recession and 
intense competition from neighboring rice-producing coun- 
tries, namely, Siam, French Indochina as well as Japan;” second, 
In 1935, crops were damaged due to extensive flooding and an 
earthquake in Bihar which created a shortfall of supply of food 
grains; third, India’s rapidly rising population; and fourth, since 
Burma was a province of British India it had the advantage of no 
foreign duty unlike the rice imported from French or Dutch col- 
onies. 

These factors were compounded by the intense promotion 
of “Empire products” in Britain through pamphlets, advertise- 
ments and commissioned paintings. For example, one of the 
posters by Artist Dora Batty promoting rice from British India 
read: “When you buy Indian goods, you help India and increase 
employment here...Empire buyers are Empire builders”.*° Thus, 
the global market and the geopolitics of the 1920-30s marked by 
the economic recession, impositions of custom duty and bans, 


8 Furnivall, 1944, p. 439. 

” In 1933, Rangoon merchants accused the Japanese of seeking to offload a 
substantial volume of rice, half of which was bought from Burma, onto the 
Indian market at prices below the existing level which pushed the prices of 
rice further down. 

°° Dora Batty, 1926-39. 
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price competitions and changing cultivation patterns in differ- 
ent regions of the world all impacted the demand and circula- 
tion patterns of Burmese rice so as to prevent either a sharp con- 
traction or expansion. 

With that said, rice production, price and circulation in the 
aftermath of the Depression cannot be fully understood without 
analyzing the structure of the agrarian economy and the role of 
the Chettiar moneylenders and financiers. Chettiars largely 
came from the Chettinad region in Madras and had long served 
as money lenders and financiers in the southern parts of India. 
In the nineteenth century, they spread their networks and ac- 
tivities widely across the Indian Ocean colonies of the British 
and other European empires. With the colonization of Burma 
and increased opportunities there, a wave of Chettiar migration 
to Burma took place. Besides banking and money-lending, the 
Chettiars in Burma also owned shops, factories, sawmills, paddy 
mills, and more industrial facilities. Until the 1870s, they were 
largely concentrated in Moulmein and Rangoon and financed 
the trade between India and Burma. 

With increased immigration, rising population, and compe- 
tition for paddy land in Burma there was a rise in the prices of 
land, wholesale paddy, as well as agrarian goods and services. 
There was an increase in demand for capital and agricultural 
credit which the Chettiars fulfilled by expanding their operation 
from Rangoon and other urban centers into the rural districts.** 
In 1923, the Nattukottai Chettiar firm was formed with 1498 
members. In 1930, about 1,655 Chettiars firms were functioning 
in Burma with a working capital of 750 million (50 million 
pounds).” Initially, Chettiars provided indirect loans to the Bur- 
mese money lenders, paddy brokers and big landlords who in 
turn loaned money to Burmese agriculturalists. By the late nine- 
teenth century, Chettiars were lending money to the Burmese 
agriculturalist both directly and indirectly, long and short-term. 


31 Adas, 1974b. There were a dozen offices in the excluded areas but 7/8" of 
them were in the delta where there was one Chettiar office to every 5,000 
people (Harvey 1946, p. 55). 

* Mahajani, 1960, p. 17; U Tun Wai, 1962. 
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They provided long-term loans to the Burman agriculturalists 
for bringing new lands under cultivation and the purchase of 
work animals and agricultural tools. Short-term loans were to 
cover the costs of cultivation and the daily expenses for the cul- 
tivator and his family. Repair of dikes and embankments, pur- 
chase of bullocks, deficiencies in rainfall, floods, cattle diseases and 
other emergencies were some of the prime reasons for borrowings 
by the tenant-cultivator. The Report of Burma Provincial Banking 
Enquiry estimated that by the end of the 1920s, Chettiar money- 
lenders provided more than half of the total value of crop loans 
in lower Burma directly.” If direct and indirect Chettiar loans 
are combined, they composed two-thirds of the total crop loans 
in lower Burma. The direct loans were much higher in certain 
districts like Hanthawaddy and Tharrawaddy. 

Besides agricultural financing, the Chettiars also provided 
interest-based finances to the up-country mills which had ap- 
peared by the early twentieth century. The rice mills in Burma 
were almost exclusively owned by the Europeans until the end 
of the nineteenth century (41 of 49 mills in 1881), with just a few 
mills owned by Chinese, Indians and Burmans. However, by the 
beginning of the twentieth century, many small up-country rice 
mills appeared, most of which were owned by Burmans.”™ In be- 
tween 1930-39, the mills rose from a total of 622 to 692, of which Eu- 
ropeans owned 27, Chinese 164, Indians 190, and Burmans 311. Sev- 
eral mills had to close with the onset of the Depression, but this did 
not prevent the erection of new mills over the 1930s. In 1936, the 
average number of employees in Burman-owned mills were 
about 38, while in the European mills it was 496. Over 80 percent 
of the mills were small and had less than 100 workers. In the smaller 
mills about one-third of workers were Burmese while in the larger 
European-owned mills the proportion of Burman workers was neg- 
ligible. These up-country smaller mills were often unable to secure 
their financial needs at reasonable rates from the European banks 
or local moneylenders and were largely dependent on loans from 


3 Grantham, 1930. 
34 The number of small mills in the interior rose from 27 in 1900 to 151 in 
1914, then 260 in 1920 and 528 in 1930 (Furnivall, 1948, pp. 189-190). 
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the Chettiars. Chettiars interest rates were generally modest when 
compared to other loaning agencies in Burma.” While little of their 
capital came from the European banks, the rates at which they bor- 
rowed capital from the foreign banks—like Lloyds, The Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China, and The National City Bank 
of New York, among others—compared well with the rates at 
which they loaned to Burmese cultivators. This enabled them to 
make huge profits.*° 

Regarding Chettiar loan payments and retrievals, the Re- 
port of the Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry noted that: first, 
the loans were generally advanced by the Chettiars on the security 
of land or promissory note plus land security or valuables. About 70- 
75 percent of their loans were against valuable property (Table 1). 
Valuable collateral as security for loans passed the risks in the oper- 
ation largely on the borrower; second, the payment of interest on 
the loans and repayment of the principal amount was only ac- 
cepted in cash; and third, though the Chettiars had the legal rights 
to the repayment of loans on demand, the general practice was that 
for short-term or annual crop loans the date for full settlement of 
loans was generally fixed after the harvest, and the long-term loans 
continued for several years as long as the borrower kept paying the 
interest on time and in full.’ An important point here is that the 
land administration in Burma did not restrict the alienation of 
agricultural land or land being owned by non-Burmese or non- 
agriculturalists.** With the onset of the Depression and the sharp 
fall in rice prices, this setup had lethal consequences for the ag- 
ricultural economy of Burma. 


*° Harvey, 1946, pp. 54-55. Sa-ba-bi loans to the cultivator-tenants or to small 
landowners, which were short-term loans advances by local landlords or 
shopkeepers, charged exorbitant interest rates of up to 250 percent 
(Furnivall, 1931, pp. 130-147); Jacoby, 1949, p. 88. 

°° Relations with these banks were so good that many times they received 
loans at rates of 10-12 percent merely on promissory notes without collateral 
(Siegelman, 1962, pp. 236-237); Grantham, 1930, pp. 216-17. 

*” Grantham, 1930, pp. 76, 89, 174, 212, 238. 

°° Brown, 2005, pp. 17-19. 
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Table 1: Conditions of Advances by Chettiars (1935-42)” 


Type of Security Interest | Percentage | Relative 
per of market importance of 
annum | valuelent | loans 
1) On-demand 18-24% | -- 25-30% 
Promissory 


Note (short- 
term loans of 
up to one year) 

2) On-demand 12-15% | 50-75% -- 
Promissory 
Note plus col- 
lateral security, 
i.e., Title deeds 
of houses, etc. 
(loans for one 
to five years) 

3) Valuables/jew- | 12-15% | 70-90% of 10-15% 


elry (short- the melted 
term loans of down value 
up to one year) 
4) Immovable 9-15% | 60-75% 60% 
Property e.g., 


mortgages of 
land under reg- 
istered deeds 
(long-term 
loans of more 
than 10 years) 


Proprietors were generally unable to pay back their loans after 
a succession of bad seasons and poor harvests—following such 


» The type 1 loans security covers both trade and agricultural loans while 
type 4 loans were exclusively for agricultural purposes and varied from small 
loans to loans up to 300,000 rupees (U Tun Wai, 1962, p. 48). 
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conditions, they lost their lands to the Chettiars. However, it was 
the crisis of the Great Depression and the sharp fall in rice prices 
which led to the fall of the mutual understanding on loans and 
rise in demands for immediate settlement. Cases of non-re- 
trieval of loans led to the transfer of land ownership rights to 
the Chettiar money lenders leading to large-scale land aliena- 
tion in Burma. In Minbu District, Chettiars had an outstanding 
advance of 2,500,000 rupees of which they could retrieve only 
400,000. Large-scale foreclosures, which followed the inability to 
repay the agricultural loans, led to the transfer of agricultural 
land from the Burmese peasant proprietor to non-residents and 
non-agriculturalists. In between 1930-38, while the Chettiar 
population remained almost constant, their agricultural land 
ownership increased from 570,000 acres to 2,468,000 acres, 
which was about 25 percent of total agricultural land in the thir- 
teen major rice-producing districts of Burma, and 50 percent of 
the total land held by non-agriculturalists in these thirteen dis- 
tricts.”° 

However, the defaulting on loans by the Burmese agricul- 
turalist and subsequent land alienation was a continuous pro- 
cess persisting since the pre-Depression period. In the early 
1900s, almost 1/5" of the total occupied land in the thirteen major 
rice-growing districts of lower Burma was owned by non-resident 
non-agriculturalists. In 1910, about 23 percent of the occupied 
area in thirteen principal rice-growing districts was owned by non- 
agriculturalists. Moreover, the area occupied by Burmese agricul- 
turalists increased by merely 5 percent between 1914/15 and 
1924/25, while that of non-agriculturalists, mainly the Chettiars, by 
35 percent in the same period.*' Lands changed hands freely both 
among tenants and landlords. Referring to the pre-Depression 
period Furnivall wrote: 


Much of the land registered as held by agriculturalists is cul- 
tivated by men who are heavily indebted to the money- 
lender from whom they have bought the land and to who 


“° Adas, 1974a, p. 186; Baxter, 1941, pp. 26-27; Mahajani, 1960, p. 20. 
* Andrew, 1933, p.32; Cheng, 2012, p. 270; Couper, 1924, pp. 4, 10, 27. 
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they have to surrender it. The effective owner of such land 
is the money-lender and the nominal owner differs little 
from a tenant, except that he pays interest on his loans in- 
stead of rent. Thus, the area of land held by non-agricultur- 
alist is much larger than the statistics indicate.” 


Thus, a large amount of land was held by absentee landlords 
since the pre-Depression period. However, what was different in 
the 1930s was the shortage of new/eager buyers of defaulted 
land. The money lender found it impossible to sell land at rates 
approximating to the value of loans and the land registers began 
highlighting the actual proportion of the problem.” Thus, we 
notice a shift from sub-rosa to de facto land alienation, and con- 
sequently, the Chettiars turned into absentee landlords. Gener- 
ally, Chettiars were unbothered what the landowner spent the 
borrowed money on. For the Chettiar, the larger the debt—as- 
suming the presence of sound security—the more profitable the 
transaction. More loans meant more foreclosures, more resale 
of the land, more mortgages, and still more loans. However, the 
ready availability of the Chettiars’ loans and the over-extension of 
cultivators’ meagre resources were themselves important factors in 
making land alienation inevitable with the economic crisis of the 
1930s. “* 

The Depression also marked a dent on the credit system of 
the Chettiars for several reasons: inability to pay back short- 
term loans taken from European banks pushed some Chettiar 
firms into bankruptcy and many into serious losses; new ad- 
vances were further handed to landowners for loan retrieval in 
the next agricultural season; increased responsibility of land 
revenue collection with the possession of land; and reduced in- 
terest rates. Though long-term loans would have been profitable 


“ Furnivall, 1931, pp. 62, 80-81. 

“8 It appeared that practically half of the land in lower Burma was owned by 
absentees and alien landlords, and in the chief rice-producing districts from 
two-thirds to nearly three-quarters (Furnivall, 1948, p. 87). 

““ Harvey, 1946, p. 55 
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for all - the Chettiar, the cultivators and the economic system of 
Burma - they were rarely granted. 

With the increased transfer of land ownership to the Chet- 
tiars there was a change in the socioeconomic composition of 
the producers as well as the urban laborers of Burma. In the ru- 
ral economy, we notice a steady rise of Indian tenants who re- 
placed the Burmese agriculturalists. Since the pre-Depression 
period, several Indian migrants were involved as seasonal agri- 
cultural labor for planting and harvesting and then moved to 
mills or other sectors of employment for the next period. A.J. M 
Lander, Deputy Commissioner, Maubin conveyed that in be- 
tween the prosperous years of 1924-29 more Burmans reached 
the tenant class and were inclined to employ the Indians to do 
the hard manual labor. Moreover, since the early twentieth cen- 
tury, there was a noticeable increase in the number of Indian 
tenants in Burma. The Season and Crop Report, 1914 stated the 
Burmese landlords preferred Indian tenants as “[...] they pay 
larger rents and do not give the landlords such an anxious time 
when the grain is on the threshing floor”. 

After the Depression, however, Burman agriculturalists pre- 
ferred Burmans for agricultural works. The reasons for this shift 
included the reduced cost of cultivation, acceptance of payment 
in kind by Burmans, delayed payment, etc. The Burman family 
emerged as a crucial labor unit for reaping to reduce costs of 
production in certain regions like Pyapon, where the Deputy 
Commissioner conveyed’ 


In Pyapon district it is possible to do without Indian labor as 
was proved in 1932 when a large number of women and even 
grown-up boys and girls took part in the reaping, threshing 
and winnowing processes, thus reducing the cost of cultiva- 
tion as coolies had not to be engaged and the work was done 
by members of the household.” 


* General Department Letter No. 2297/3A-2, 1933, pp. 39-40. 
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The Township Officer at Pantanaw pointed out that the low mar- 
ket price of paddy encouraged the employment of Burmans and 
Karens for reaping, unlike before, for which they were paid not 
in cash but in kind.** The Deputy Commissioner of Maungmya 
conveyed that Burmans were content to wait for payment in 
cash or kind until the harvest was completed, provided they re- 
ceived small advances to cover current expenses. Indians 
wanted ready cash and did not accept payment in kind, as they 
wanted to move on.” Therefore, the number of Indians em- 
ployed on Burman land as tenants and agricultural laborers de- 
creased as the Burmans took up the available work. 

However, in the 1930s, with the increasing transfer of land 
ownership to the hands of non-agriculturalist non-residents, 
mainly the Chettiars, there emerged an increased preference for 
Indians as agricultural laborers and tenants. For example, in the 
southern parts of the Maubin District—which had large holdings 
under the control of Chettiars—the Coringhis, Uriyas and Tamils 
were mostly employed as reapers. Chettiars’ preference for In- 
dian tenants and laborers was supposedly based on their docil- 
ity, cheapness, better efficiency, and willingness to pay higher 
rents given the comparatively lower standards of living. For ex- 
ample, the Labor Commissioner stated “[...]in order to finish the 
reaping of an area within the specified time, more Burmans are re- 
quired than Indians...Indians are better reapers as they do not lose 
so much grain”.”* W. L. Barretto, Deputy Commissioner of Pya- 
pon, pointed out in 1933 that a Burman takes about three days 
to reap an acre while an Indian takes two days.” The remunera- 
tion for reaping was not in tune with the proclaimed efficiency 
of the workers of different races. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Pyapon pointed out that for an acre of land Burman reapers ob- 
tained Rs. 4.80/- before the economic Depression came.” In 


“° General Department Letter No. 134/2M, 1933, p. 21. 

*” General Department Letter No. 2762/3A, 1933, p. 10. 

“8 Extract from the weekly notes of the Labor Commissioner, Burma (Burma 
Gazette, 1935-6). 

* General Department Letter No. 2297/3A-2, 1933, p. 40. 

» Ibid. 
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1933, Burmans were paid Rs. 3.80 per acre while the Indians 
worked for Rs. 2.80 per acre. Nevertheless, by the Depression, In- 
dians were mostly employed as reapers in large gangs in exten- 
sive areas owned by non-agriculturalists. Smaller gangs working 
on smaller plots of land generally owned by Burmans consisted 
of family labor. 

Simultaneously, the 1930s recession brought a change in the 
socioeconomic composition of Burma’s urban space. Citing var- 
ious reasons official reports and administrators asserted that 
the Burmans generally took up those urban works where the pro- 
file and the working conditions suited them, while the migrant In- 
dian laborers were “the toiler and the drudge” and were found 
in all those occupations labeled “disrespectful” and forsaken by 
the local Burmans.*! While Burmans, who were considered more 
proficient in intricate work, were more interested in the better 
paid skilled artisans’ positions in the urban sphere than to take 
up the ‘lowly’ unskilled works. Until the twentieth century, the 
migrant Indian labor was, therefore, largely supplementary ra- 
ther than an alternative to Burmese labor. Indians merely filled up 
the economic spaces the Burmans generally rejected or for 
which they were insufficiently available. 

However, there was increased movement of agricultural 
Burmese from the delta hinterland to Rangoon, since the 1910s 
and 1920s, for various kinds of unskilled works which had for 
long been dominated by Indian migrants.” This shift accelerated 
with the 1930s Depression. Discussing the Rangoon Labor Hous- 
ing Bill in 1931, E.P Pillay mentioned “...there has been during 
the past year a very large influx of Burmese labor into Rangoon, 
so much so that a fifty-fifty basis has been introduced between 
Indian and Burmese labor”.*’ The Hindu newspaper pointed out: 


* Baxter, 1941, pp. 85-87; Dorman-Smith, 1943, p. 31; Rao, 1933, pp. 61-62. 
Some colonial reports pointed that since the Indian laborers’ standard of living 
was low, they could afford to do hard work on low wages (Report of the Joint 
Select Committee, 1919, pp. 433, 473). Also see Andrew, 1933, p. 31; Bennison, 
1928. 

» Adas, 1974a. 

°° Burmese came in direct competition with Indian laborers for work as well 
as housing, especially in Rangoon (Extract from the Proceeding, 1931). 
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When it is a question of competition between Burmans and 
Indians as unskilled laborers, the inescapable facts are: both 
the Indians and the Burmans accept the same low wages for 
this type of work; that at this wage an apparently unlimited 
supply of Indian labor is forthcoming year after year, 
whereas only a small, varying, and irregular number of Bur- 
mans are prepared to undertake such labor; that this low 
wage is sufficiently attractive to a large number of Indians 
to induce them to leave their villages and families, whereas 
the equivalent wage is only accepted by Burman as a last re- 
sort and induces in them a feeling of rebellious discontent 
at times issuing in riotous action.” 


Thus, the 1930s Depression accelerated the blurring of the exist- 
ing racial segregation of workspace and the class of work. By the 
1930s, an increased number of Indians were employed as tenants 
and laborers especially with the Chettiar taking up the role of 
absentee landlords, and simultaneously, an increasing number 
of Burmese agriculturalists were now available for unskilled 
work in urban spaces. This reshuffling in the socioeconomic 
composition of the rural and urban landscape of Burma created 
a sphere of intense economic rivalry, competition and conflict 
which was fueled by the press, politics, and propaganda, and af- 
fected the existing plural society of Burma. 


Press, Politics and Propaganda: Repercussions of the 
Depression on Indian Migrants 


Since the British occupation of Burma, Indians were often stig- 
matized by Burmans as associates and allies of the colonial gov- 
ernment as Indians were employed in various spheres of life, 
from rickshaw pullers and laborers to doctors, lawyers, police, 
administrative officials and engineers. Over the years, anti-In- 


* As cited in Employment, 1942, p. 198. 
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dian immigrant sentiment took root in various forms: the reli- 
gious tensions between Buddhist Burman and Indian Muslims, 
mostly Chittagonian, especially on questions of intercommunal 
marriages; the economic competition and hostility against In- 
dian laborer’s desperation to toil on low wages which reduced 
the bargaining positions of the Burmans; antagonism against 
the increasing intrusion of Indians in administration, police, 
army, military, etc., and their image of being ‘colonial collabo- 
rators’ (as Indians helped in the annexation and colonization of 
Burma, suppression of rebellions, ‘restoration’ of law and order, 
and imposition of the Indo-British system of administration). 

The long-brewing anti-Indian and anti-immigrant senti- 
ment exacerbated the economic effects of the Great Depression. 
The consequent economic competition borne out of the reshuf- 
fling of the rural-urban labor division was accompanied by the 
rise of politically constructed antagonisms spread through gen- 
erations of ambitious young nationalist politicians. The popular 
antagonism and reactions against the conditions created by the 
Depression and the ubiquitous and unrestrained mobility of In- 
dians became a crucial element for the crystallization of Bur- 
mese nationalism. The Burmese politicians not only used but 
fueled the prevalent anti-Indian and anti-migrant sentiments 
using the press and propaganda. It was on this foundation that 
the Burmese politicians rested their anti-colonial movement as 
well as larger political goals of separation from British India and 
self-government. 

Burmans used the press in multifarious ways to flare anti- 
Indian sentiments. One was to construct a fear of the ‘Indianiza- 
tion of Burma’, of Burma being swamped by a wave of Indian 
immigrants given the continued unrestrained Indian mobility.» 
Press propagandized the image of Indians not only as colonial 
collaborators and economic competitors but also as overcrowd- 
ing infiltrators. A public opinion was created that the economic 
distress created by the rising number of unemployed Burmans 
could be relieved only by restricting Indian immigration.” In 


°° Burma: Control of Immigration (1938, pp. 486a, 537, 643). 
°° The Place of Indian Labor in Burma, 1933, p. 11. 
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the construction of the fear of the Indianization of Burma, Ran- 
goon played a very important role as it was there that the Indian 
population was double the size of the Burmese population by 
1931. It was the major port of Indian entry and exit, and soon 
even became a hostile ground for open confrontation. Rangoon 
in the 1930s accounted for 40 percent of the total Indian popu- 
lation in Burma and this was used by the Burmese nationalist to 
justify ‘congestion’ caused by Indian ‘intrusion’ in Burma. 

The Royal Commission of Labor 1931 pointed out that: 


In Rangoon factories, 95 percent of the unskilled and 70 per- 
cent of the skilled labor were reported to be Indians in 1928, 
and that position does not appear to have changed since 
then. Until 1930, the port of Rangoon was worked entirely 
by Indian labor, and although events in that year brought 
about some modifications of that position, it is still true in 
the main. India also supplies the bulk of tramway workers 
and of the sampanwallas, all the rickshaw pullers and hand- 
card pullers, and nearly all the general labor of other kinds. 
In fact, the economic life of Rangoon and the Industrial ac- 
tivity of Burma are generally dependent on the labor of In- 
dians.”’ 


However, the census figures clearly showed that the total popu- 
lation of settled Indians in Burma never exceeded six percent of 
the total population. The Agent of the GOI in Burma conveyed 
that the volume of immigration was decreasing, the surplus was 
decreasing and so was the total Indian population; and there was 
no fear of Burma being swamped with Indians.” Thus, the idea 
of Indians over-populating Burma was a misleading political 
construct. Burmese nationalists used it not only to highlight the 
gravity and roots of the social and economic concerns generated 
by the Great Depression but amplify the persisting popular re- 


*” Report of the Royal Commission, 1931. 
°° Burma: Control of Immigration (1938, p. 240). 
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sentments against unrestrained Indian migration and settle- 
ment and create a mass base for the anti-colonial movement in 
Burma. 

Burmese politicians and press also played an important role 
in the construction of fear and flaring of hatred against migrant 
Indians over the question of intermarriage between the Bud- 
dhist Burmese women and the Indian men, especially Muslims. 
Racial, religious, cultural and national concerns and debates 
were raised over this issue by the 1930s. The union between Bur- 
mese women, who were constructed into a symbol of the nation, 
and the lower class ‘racially inferior’ Indian migrant laborer 
came to be highly polarized by the 1920-30s. This union was seen 
to induce a sense of cultural degeneration, religious loss, dilu- 
tion of racial purity and kabya pyetthana (half-caste problem).” 
While the Indians were referred to as kala which is etymologi- 
cally derived from the Sanskrit word Kula, the caste man or kala 
or black man; and the children of mixed marriages were called 
zerbadi or Child of Gold.® The zerbadis, however, preferred to call 
themselves Burman-Muslims to distinguish themselves from the 
Burmese in religion but identify with them otherwise.” Slogans 
were raised against such marriages (“Do not take Foreigners, Oh 
Ye Burmese Women!”) and formed fertile grounds for racial-re- 
ligious tensions. Moreover, since the marriage was not legally 
recognized, the women and children had no property rights in 
case of divorce or death of the partner.” 

During the 1930s, Burmese nationalists extensively used the 
press to propagate their animosity against interracial mar- 


° Mazumder, 2013, p. 205. 

°° The term Zerbadis is believed to be derived from the word Zar (Gold) and 
Baft (Brocade), Indians in Burma were often objects of derision and even 
referred to as Kwe-Kala (kwe meaning dog in Burmese) (Chakravarti, 1971, pp. 
11, 125-126; Ferrars & Ferrars, 1901, pp. 159-162; Yegar, 1972, pp. 29-36). 

*! Mahajani, 1960, p. 23. 

* The Buddhist Marriage and Divorce Bill failed to pass in 1927 and it was 
only after the separation of Burma in 1937 that it was reintroduced with 
amendments and drafted into law in 1939 (Buddhist Women Special 
Marriage, 1937). 
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riages. For example, the Journal Seq-Than blamed Burmese-Mus- 
lim marriage for “ruining Burma’s race and religion”.* Moreo- 
ver, Burmese women also faced public wrath for their tendency 
to choose Indian (or European) men. During the 1920s and 1930s, 
the idea of a contemptible Burmese woman was popularized in 
plays like The Burmese Wife by James Ormerod and Saratchandra 
Chattopadhyaya’s novel Srikanta. It propagated the nationalist 
critique of Burmese women as ones who sold themselves, and 
concurrently the nation, to foreigners—Europeans and Indians. 
The idea of degradation of Burmese women was further rein- 
forced by several abolitionist organizations working in Rangoon 
against trafficking in women and for a complete prohibition on 
prostitution.” With the British occupation of Burma, several 
Burmese women ended up as concubines to the Europeans who 
later discarded them and returned home without making any 
provisions. Prostitution flourished and several women, both 
Burmese and Indians, ended up in that situation both as profes- 
sionals and through trafficking, because the Burmese popula- 
tion had been swamped by a vast influx of males from India and 
other neighboring countries.” 

Magazines and newspapers in the 1920s and early 1930s 
popularized the qualities of an ‘ideal Burmese women’ to mor- 
ally educate them. ‘Digression’ of the modern Burmese women 
was widely criticized, and they were labeled as ambitious, avari- 
cious and of loose morals at one end, and naive and ignorant at 
the other. Ironically, at the same time the image of modern Bur- 
mese women as Western-educated and liberal was also popular- 
ized by nationalists and newspapers to contrast against the 
“backward and oppressive” Muslim culture and religion, and to 
avert intermarriage.” 


® As cited in Mazumder (2013, p. 205). 

* As cited in Mazumder (2013, pp. 192-193). 

© Traffic in Girls for immoral purposes, 1884; Illegal traffic in young girls, 
1889. 

°° The article criticized female Muslim customs like the purdah, their lack of 
ability to read religious texts, newspapers or anything written in English or 
to enter a mosque (as cited in Mazumder, 2013, pp. 205-206). 
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Several inciting articles, speeches and propaganda were 
used to generate animosity against the Indian migrants. Indian 
migrants in Burma were accused in the press of “seducing Bud- 
dhist women to become their wives and cause dissension”. This 
has parallels in India where Hindus targeted Muslims with a sim- 
ilar communal discourse which generated polarized narratives 
and debates on the issues of gender, religion, race, morality, “se- 
lective purdah”, the communal division of everyday life and 
space, and the politics of numbers.” In Burma, Mujahed-i-Burma 
claimed such narratives “as false propaganda regarding Bud- 
dhist-Muslim marriages and deliberately inciting feelings 
against Muslims to drive them away from Burma”.® Muslim- 
Burmese marriages emerged as an important concern and were 
held as the main reason for the series of riots that broke out in 
Rangoon in July 1938, as discussed ahead. 

The larger aim behind the construction of anti-Indian sen- 
timents over the issue of intermarriages and the Indianization 
of Burma was not merely to curb down economic competition 
and restrict unregulated Indian mobility to Burma in the back- 
drop of conditions created by the Great Depression but, more 
importantly, to raise and sustain with more vigor the anti-colo- 
nial movement and the political demands of ‘separation’ from 
British India and ‘self-government’ for Burma. In January 1922 
itself U Po Bye, Member of Burma in the Indian Council of States 
moved a resolution “for the appointment of a committee to ex- 
amine the question of separation of Burma from the rest of In- 
dian Empire”. However, the resolution was withdrawn by the 
government in 1924, calling it premature. The government 
stated, “that a demand for separation must follow and not pre- 
cede the introduction of a reformed constitution in Burma”.” 

It was in this context that Reginald Craddock, Governor of 
Burma and Chairman of the Indian Constitutional Reform Com- 
mittee, called for the introduction of reforms that led to the 
birth of ‘diarchy’ in Burma (1923-36). This happened even 


*’ Gupta, 2001. 
° As cited in Mazumder (2013, p. 208). 
°° Memorandum on Separation of Burma, 1930. 
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though the Montague-Chelmsford reforms and the Joint Select 
Committee on the GOI bill had not included Burma within the 
scheme of constitutional reforms, stating “Burma is not In- 
dia...and its problems are different altogether”. The Joint Select 
Committee had conveyed “the people of Burma are entirely dif- 
ferent from the people of India, they come from a different stock 
and have a different history, a different religion, different lan- 
guage, different social system, different manners and customs 
and different ways of life, and that Burma was included as a do- 
minion of India for administrative reasons”.” Similarly, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms highlighted that it was for mili- 
tary reasons that Burma must always remain a part of India. The 
introduction of diarchy in Burma was merely a colonial plot to 
delay the Burmese demands for separation from British India. 
But this position could not be sustained for long in the back- 
ground of deteriorating socioeconomic conditions and rising 
political consciousness and demands which repeatedly rever- 
berated in form of open conflicts between the Burmans and In- 
dians. 

There were a series of violent insurrections against various 
classes of Indians from the 1920s, which acquired more brutality 
and force by the 1930s given the prevailing social, economic and 
political conditions. In the1920s, there was a rise in revolution- 
ary groups in the delta against the Chettiars and other classes of 
Indians over the issue of loans, debt and land. They often re- 
sorted to crimes like robbery, cattle maiming, arson, and even 
murder. In 1924, there was an outbreak against Chettiars led by 
the bu athins, an inner secret group determined to achieve home 
rule for Burma. In the Tharawaddy District, the bu athins tried to 
force Chettiar agents to reduce the debts of cultivators using 
threats and force. They also used violent assault against the Bur- 
mese to force them to join the movement against the financial 
depredations of the Chettiars, which became the “butt of Burmese 
cartoonists”, “Public Enemy No. 1”, and were described as “‘shy- 
locks”, “bloodsuckers”, “deceivers”, and “fiery dragons”.”" 


” Report of the Joint Select Committee, 1919. 
” Grantham, 1930; Harvey, 1946, p. 55. 
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A major conflict occurred in May 1930 in Rangoon among 
the Indian and Burman dockyard laborers. It began with the is- 
sue of a strike over wages, dismissal of Indian workers and their 
replacement with the Burmans. However, reconciliation and the 
reappointment of Indian workers infuriated the Burman work- 
ers leading to the riots which soon spread to neighboring re- 
gions and to a massacre of migrant Indians.” The figures vary 
but at least 100 people were reported dead and approximately 
1,000 wounded. No compensations were given to any Indians as 
there was “no evidence of who committed the atrocities”.” 
There was further anti-Indian rioting in Rangoon in 1931 against 
Chittagonian agriculturalists and the Chettiars, who came to be 
stigmatized as usurpers of land. In March 1931, there were riots 
in Pegu and Toungoo districts and in the delta which then 
spread south into various parts of Hanthawaddy and other dis- 
tricts. 

The report on the rebellion attributed its outbreak to the 
increasing number of Indian cultivators in the Burma delta, and 
the increased competition due to their lower standards of living. 
The Saya San rebellion in December 1930 led by Saya San, an ex- 
monk, folk doctor and nationalist could not be brought under 
control until 1932. The rebellion constituted a series of insurrec- 
tions against the landlords and the colonial government. Oaths 
were taken to “behead the heretic Kala”, and excerpts from rebel 
documents read “after small towns had been attacked, big towns 
should be attacked, and finally, Burma should be wrested from 
kalas” and “when we get back our country, debts due to Chet- 
tyars will also not have to be paid”.” The insurrection at the end 
claimed nearly 1,700 lives and millions of rupees in property 
damage.” Indian migrant laborers and upper classes in the cities 


” Rao, 1930. 

* Collins mentioned that “the number of dead were unknown” and “no 
Burman was sent up for trials except a couple ... hundreds of murders passed 
unpunished, because there was no evidence of who committed them. The 
massacre was called a riot” (1938, p. 159). 

™ The Report on the Origin and causes of Burma Rebellion, as cited in 
Siegelman, 1962, p. 280. 

® Adas, 1974a, p. 200. 
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and rural areas all became victims of communal violence perpe- 
trated by the Burmese. Meanwhile, in a motion regarding the 
separation of Burma from British India in December 1932, U Pe 
Maung stated in the Council, “Indians have swallowed up 
Burma”. In April 1933, U Ba Than, explaining the inundation of 
Indians in Burma in another motion regarding the separation 
stated, “if this state of things goes on for a long time, there will 
be no Burmese women left, and in fact, in ten years we would 
have to hand them over our women and our money”. 

Thus, by the 1930s, the separatist sentiments and diarchy 
generated a range of serious problems: racial-religious antago- 
nism, hatred for intermarriages and the low standard of (Bur- 
man) living, economic competition, sociocultural distinction, 
and fear of Indianization. These issues not only widened the gulf 
between Indians and Burmans but also hampered Burma’s rela- 
tionship with Britain and the Commonwealth. Given the rising 
pressure, the question among colonial officials was no longer 
whether Burma should be separated from India or not, but how 
to execute the process given the difficulties, and solutions re- 
lated to various issues: immigration, finances, debts, trade, the 
military, currency exchange, and constitutional problems.” 
These issues were debated and negotiated subsequently leading 
to the separation of Burma from British India in 1937. Immigra- 
tion was set to be governed by the Government of Burma Immi- 
gration Order, 1937. The crux of this Order was that there shall 
be “no restriction on the entry of Indians in Burma for 3 years 
(until March 1940) or until 12 months have elapsed from giving 
by the Governor of Burma to the Governor-General of India a 
notice to terminate the operation of this Order, whichever last 


occurs”.”” 


6 Memorandum on Separation of Burma, 1930. 
” Burma - Statistics, 1936; Immigration Agreement with Burma, 1935. 
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Critiquing the System & Restricting Migration: 
Repercussions of the Depression on the System of 
Indian Mobility to Burma 


There was a shift in official narratives occurring from the mid- 
nineteenth century to the early twentieth century concerning 
the characteristics of intermediation and the system of Indian 
migration to Burma. This migration stream was consistently de- 
scribed as “free migration”, “other migration”, and “unregu- 
lated migration”” as it was characterized by a “paternalistic” 
setup where recruitment took place through a network of kin- 
intermediaries, family and friends and was devoid of any regu- 
lation (unlike the indenture system). However, by the twentieth 
century, it came to be characterized as one of the most exploita- 
tive systems of migration and the entire responsibility for it was 
laid on the maistry mediators. Various contemporaneous official 
studies and conferences studying the maistry system of Indian 
emigration to Burma had criticized its functioning and called for 
its regulation. E.J.L Andrew, based on his personal experience as 
Assistant Protector of Immigrants and Emigrants, Rangoon, and 
as Labor Officer, criticized the maistry recruitment system and 
their supervisory activities. He asserted that if ever a case for 
legislative actions existed, the case of contract labor in Burma is 
one such case (1933). 

By the 1930s, the Depression and the conditions generated 
thereof marked increasing hostility against the Indians. There 
was a pattern of declining Indian migration to Burma and in- 
creasing return which automatically regulated the role of 
maistries at the level of recruitment (Table 2). There was also a 
radical shift in the official narratives from demanding regula- 
tion and reform of the maistry system to demanding its aboli- 
tion. Pillai and Sundaram in their 1933 Report asserted that the 
vicious maistry system based on the pivot of contracts should be 
abolished.” The Rangoon Daily News asserted the maistry system 


8 Annual Report of Emigration Department, 1890-1919. 
” Pillai & Sundaram, 1934. 
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was rotten, to be mended, if not ended, while the Rangoon Gazette 
called the maistry system a scandal and disgrace. Further, a 
seven-member deputation including A. Narayan Rao, Secretary 
to the Central Labor Board, Rangoon, and other Indian officials 
in the legislature discussing Indian emigration to Burma called 
for complete elimination of the maistries from the engagement, 
dismissal and payment of labor to maintain a free entry for In- 
dians and improvement of the conditions for migrant laborers 
already there.*° It can be asserted that the maistries took ad- 
vantage of their power and position to earn more profits at the 
expense of laborers’ wellbeing, but nevertheless, maistries were 
customized, promoted and expected to perform the way they 
did through the immense power vested in them by the state and 
capital. They performed under immense pressure with contrac- 
tual obligation to employers and fear of legal liability in case of 
an aberration. However, official narratives in the twentieth cen- 
tury stigmatized the intermediaries as the primary source of all 
migration evils and exploitation of laborers, while shielding the 
state and employers of any role in the persisting conditions of 
the migrant laborers.” The stigmatization of the intermediaries 
and calls for the abolition of the maistry system also helped neu- 
tralize the Indian nationalists' critique of British colonialism as 
the reason for the abysmal condition of Indian laborers in 
Burma and their demands for reforms and restrictions. 


Table 2: Indian Migration to and from Burma, 1929-38 (in 
thousands) 


Year | Indian Migrants to | Returnees from | Surplus/ 
Burma Burma Deficit 

1929 | 405.3 371.8 33.5 

1930 | 368.5 399.2 -30.7 


°° Immigration Agreement with Burma, 1935. 

** For more details on the demonizing of brokers/intermediaries as the 
source of migration evils and drawing attention away from employers, see 
McKeown (2012). 
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1931 | 319.6 367.1 -47.5 
1932 | 334.2 288.4 45.8 
1933 | 263.8 252.2 11.6 
1934 | 279.1 226.6 52.5 
1935 | 296.6 234.2 62.4 
1936 | 269.2 221.6 47.6 
1937 | 271.2 232.2 38.9 
1938 | 240.5 253.4 -12.9 


A step further in this direction were the proposals for the com- 
plete abolishment of Indian unskilled migration to Burma. The 
Royal Commission on Labor in 1931 recommended abolition of 
the system along with the prohibition of emigration of unskilled 
labor from India to Burma altogether because the security for 
employment and standards of housing and labor conditions 
were not adequate to justify continued migration. Based on the 
Royal Commission’s Report, the Reforms Office called for power 
to restrict assisted emigration in general and to allow “free em- 
igration”.” In contrast to Ceylon or Malaya which recognized 
that it was dependent on a continuous supply of Indian labor, 
there was no general recognition of this sentiment in Burma. 
The Burmese opinion generally favored the complete cessation 
of Indian migration.” 

Several discriminatory resolutions and bills were proposed 
to reduce Indian influence and bring forth a complete ban on 
their migration. For example, a resolution was proposed by U 
Ba Hlaing (Rangoon Non-Indian Labor) to “Burmanize up to 90 
percent of the labor employed in all factories, industrial estab- 


82 Views of the Education, 1933. 

* Immigration Agreement with Burma, 1935; Report of the Royal 
Commission, 1931, p. 440. 

** A series of measures were introduced against Indian money-lending and 
land-owning groups, especially Chettiars, such as the Land Alienation Act, 
the Land Purchase Bill, and the Tenancy Act. Further there were acts/bills 
like the Rangoon Municipal Bill and the Buddhist Women’s Special Marriage 
and Succession Act which raised the anxiety of Indians (FNo 43/39-Os, 1940). 
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lishments, public utility services, docks, wharves and jetties, in- 
land waterways, local bodies, etc., in Burma”.® U Lun Maung, 
sub-divisional officer, Kyaiklat pointed out that the “proportion 
90 percent was too much...only at most two thirds of employees 
should be Burman”.** 

The extremity of the anti-Indian agony was again seen in 
the form of major open confrontations. For example, the July 
1938 riots spread northwards from Rangoon to Mandalay.® A 
meeting of Buddhist monks and laymen was held at Shwedagon 
Pagoda in protest of the anti-Buddhist book written by Burmese 
Muslim Maung Shwe Hpi that had been published seven years 
before and then republished. The gathering turned violent 
against Indians, leading to huge loss of lives and property.* 
Though the immediate cause of the riots was Maung Shwe Hpi’s 
book, which contained passages disparaging the Buddha, several 
other socio-racial, economic and political passions were already 
at work and were merely unleashed by the book viz. unchecked 
Indian immigration, a rise in crime rates, collapse of respect for 
local institutions, the Depression and its attendant unstable ag- 
ricultural economy, rampant tenancy and rack-renting, the pro- 
vocative coverage of riots by the press, to name just a few.” All 
played a significant role in increasing tensions. 

Another riot broke out in Rangoon in September of that 
same year and further accelerated the loss of Indian lives and 
property. In January 1939, there were again riots in Monywa in 
which an Indian owned cotton mill was burned, scores of Indians 
were assaulted, and shops were looted. In September 1939, there 
were assaults on Indians in Mandalay by Burmese miners and 
sappers. The Interim and Final Reports of the Riots Enquiry 
Committee, 1939 mentioned widespread uneasiness about con- 


*° Burmanisation of Labor employed by Local Bodies, 1939. 

°° General Department Letter No. 2141/2M, 1939. 

57 Interim Report of the Riot, 1939; Final Report of the Riot, 1939. 

°° About 220 died and 906 were injured (Final Report of the Riot, 1939). 

°° Burma Anti-Indian Riots, 1938; Burma: Control of Immigration, 1938, pp. 1- 
72. 
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tinued Indian penetration in Burma as it led to the unemploy- 
ment and under-employment of Burmans. There were warnings 
about the prevailing danger of renewed attacks on Indian lives 
and property on a wider scale. Hutchings, the Agent of the GOI in 
Burma stated, “jealousy of Indian success in trade and commerce, 
the universal dislike of the borrower for the money-lender, the ra- 
cial incompatibility...in the times of trade depression combined with 
national and political stimulations broke out into violent actions”.”° 

All these factors ultimately shifted the focus of the govern- 
ment from regulating the system of migration towards restrain- 
ing migration itself. The near expiry of the time clause of the 
Immigration Order of 1937 led the Government of Burma to set 
up a Commission of Inquiry under James Baxter, the Financial 
Advisor to the Government of Burma. This Commission aimed to 
devise a sound policy on Indian immigration, to decide its future 
course and curb the prevailing sentiments.” 

The Agent of GOI in Burma, the Burma India Chamber of 
Commerce as well as Professor Bernardelli (Statistician acting as 
Secretary to the Baxter Committee), through their detailed re- 
ports, informed the governments of both countries to be aware 
of several factors before taking any major steps such as restrict- 
ing the emigration of laborers, partially or wholly. These factors 
include the availability of inaccurate statistics made it impossi- 
ble to understand the complexity of Indian migration flows, the 
fact that labor migration flow was self-regulating to demands 
and trade patterns, and that in the past decade Indian immi- 
grant arrivals had declined. Thus, any restriction, they argued, 
would be detrimental to the economic interests of Burma and 
could spoil the mutual harmony between the two nations.” 

On the other hand, the Burmese nationalists at the time 
were less concerned with tackling the atrocities faced by Indian 
laborers, functioning of the maistries, or regulating Indian mi- 


°° FNo 43/39-Os, 1940; Confidential Note by Dr. H Bernardelli, 1940, pp. 208, 
213-14. 

*! FNo 43/39-Os, 1940, pp. 72-144. 

» Burma: Control of Immigration, 1938, pp. 144-289. 
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gration. They persistently advocated for a total break on the im- 
migration of Indians. As a reaction to the prevailing sentiments, 
Indian nationalists like Tyabji, who was the Chairman of the 
Central Relief Committee, wrote “to the employer an excess of 
labor is an advantage because it creates or helps in creating or 
maintaining the disorganized condition of labor, impermanency 
of work, maistry system, low wages, bad conditions of life and 
work; secondly, the landlords in whose premises the labor stays, 
charges high rent from the labor; thirdly, the shipping compa- 
nies who enjoy a lucrative trade in carrying”. Therefore, a re- 
striction of unregulated immigration of labor by a reduction of 
25,000 immigrants and emigrants each year would be imposed.” 
Ina more radical tone, Hutchings, Agent of GOI in Burma, stated: 


The average Burman, I am convinced, feels in his heart that 
Indians in their present numbers are a nuisance and ought 
to be got rid of, that they are sort of persons...who ought to 
be kicked out...(and therefore) the vital thing in the true 
interest of Indians in Burma at present is to get them, first 
of all, respected and secondly wanted rather than be exposed 
to hatred and contempt from a minor nation for the sake of 
pittance, and so the restriction on immigration might be 
used, here as elsewhere, not only to make the true economic 
position clear but to maintain that prestige.* (Emphasis 


added.) 


Baxter’s Committee in its report concluded that based on avail- 
able statistics there was no evidence of displacement of Bur- 
mans by Indians, that Indian labor was largely supplementary 
rather than alternative, and that there was no evidence of seri- 
ous excess of Indian labor over the current requirement. How- 
ever, looking at the anti-Indian immigration sentiments prevail- 
ing in Burma, the committee recommended the introduction of 
passports, visas in the form of employment permits, worker reg- 
istrations, a regular compilation of immigration statistics, and 


°* Tbid., pp. 72-144. 
“Burma Demi-Official correspondence, 1939. 
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classifications of Indians in Burma that helped regulate their im- 
migration with a mutual immigration agreement between both 
the countries. Ultimately, a notice was given, as per the regula- 
tion, by the Government of Burma to the GOI for the termination 
of the Immigration Order of 1937 with effect from 1 April 1941. 
The Indo-Burma Immigration Order executed between the two 
governments, which was to come in effect from October 1941, 
called for strictly regulating the migration of Indians, especially 
unskilled laborers, through permits, qualifying tests, visas, and 
passports. 

It is important to note that the root of Burman discontent- 
ment was not as much against the Indian laborers who had pop- 
ulated the Burman cities and were competing for ‘low works’ as 
against the prosperous Indian classes, mainly the Chettiars to 
whom the agricultural Burmese lost their land, towards the 
prosperous traders overshadowing Burmans, and those Indians 
who occupied positions of authority in the administration, po- 
lice or military. Hutchings, Agent of GOI in Burma stated: 


It was said to me more than once that Burman feeling is not 
against the immigrant laborer so much as the settled trader 
and shop-keeper...outcry against capitalists and landlords 
at the moment is really against the settled population in the 
town and Bazaars, more than against migratory laborer.” 


And Bernardelli wrote: 


It is not the Indian who came here in fair number to do all 
sorts of useful work in a humble occupation that forms the 
root of Indian trouble Burma, it is rather some of those who 
have gained, or who are gaining a foothold in this country 
and are so conspicuously prosperous, relatively more pros- 
perous than the indigenous inhabitants.” 


* Final Report of the Riot Inquiry Committee, 1939. 

°° Bernardelli went so far as to compare the situation of Indians in Burma (the 
trading and propertied classes) to the catastrophe of the Jews in Central and 
Western Europe (Confidential Note by Dr. H Bernardelli, 1940, pp. 213-16). 
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However, the immediate hostility, as well as the restrictions, fell 
upon the most visible and vulnerable migrant laboring class in 
Burma, the people who labored to develop Burma and bring it 
global recognition, as they were easy targets to satisfy Burmese 
discontentment. Rao, member of the Legislative Council, Burma, 
asserted: 


Burma could not have built her splendid railway systems, 
cleared her inaccessible forest domains and transformed them 
into smiling fields, operated her factories amidst fumes and 
high temperature for a miserable poor wage but for these pa- 
tient, long-suffering, obedient, faithful and grateful but much 
maligned sons of India.” 


The Immigration Order of 1941 and its various provisions—viz. 
the high amount charged for different permits, especially Per- 
mit A for skilled laborer of Rs. 500, quotas of unskilled labor 
based on demand to be determined by Immigration Board, the 
amount to be paid for dependents, qualifying tests, marriage is- 
sues, the cancellation of privileged status if one stays out of 
Burma for more than a year—all generated a wave of protests in 
India as they violated the promise of protection of Indian inter- 
ests.”* Gandhi’s speech blamed the British for creating an un- 
wanted rift between the two countries and he called the agree- 
ment as an “An unhappy agreement” and “breaking every canon 
of international propriety”, “an insult to the whole nation”, 
“panicky and penal”, and “a brutal reminder that both India and 
Burma are under British heel”. He was also probably the first 
one to refer to the separation of India and Burma in 1937 as “par- 
tition”. Retrospectively, the separation of India and Burma 
might be termed as the first partition. 


7 Rao, 1933, p. 16. 

°° The Burman press was overall extremely favorable to the agreement. Euro- 
peans in Burma were reserved but thought that the fees were extravagant 
(Burma: Control of Immigration, 1938, pp. 536-649). 

»° Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement, 1941. 
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However, before the Order of 1941 could come into force, 
the Japanese annexed Burma in 1942 amidst the Second World 
War. The war and occupation are said to have brought about the 
exodus of approximately 400,000-450,000 Indians from Burma 
mainly through a difficult land route. This was more than 50 
percent of the total Indian migrants in Burma during that time 
and 10-15 percent of them perished while trekking back to India. 
Those who remained lost all their wealth and belongings in loot- 
ing and war damage, while many ended up in forced labor gangs 
run by the Japanese military.’” In 1942, the Indian situation was 
marked by political and economic turmoil manifested through 
the Quit India Movement, and the Bengal famine of 1943, which 
made the conditions for returned laborers unsustainable. Thus, 
the Burmese agitation against ‘surplus’ Indians and their unreg- 
ulated entry, competition for employment, their grievances 
against Indians’ prosperity, and official criticism of the maistry 
system were yet to achieve anything concrete, until world 
events of the 1940s came to auto-regulate the numbers of Indi- 
ans in Burma, their mobility, as well as the maistry system of 
labor recruitment and migration.” 


Conclusion 


This article highlighted the changes in the social and economic 
composition of the agricultural and urban landscape of Burma 
in the 1930s. The foundations of this reshuffling were laid down 
by the Chettiar money lenders and financiers when they turned 
into absentee landlords. Their rise as landlords was facilitated 
by Burmese agriculturalists defaulting on loans taken on the se- 
curity of land and there were few buyers of the defaulted land, 
unlike before, owing to the Depression. The Chettiar preference 
for Indians as tenants and laborers led to an increase in their 


1° Dorman-Smith, 1943. 
*°! The maistry as a supervisor of labor gangs did not cease to exist. They con- 
tinued to be mentioned in various labor disputes and struggles (Labor Move- 
ment and Strikes, 1947). 
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numbers in agriculture, especially in the rice-producing dis- 
tricts of lower Burma. This preference was not merely guided by 
racial-religious-regional affinities, but also by the desire for 
maximizing profits. Indian labor, given their itinerancy and de- 
sire to earn and return, were more likely to accept higher rent 
and worse existing conditions, than the Burmese, and were, 
therefore, preferred tenants. Consequently, rural to urban mi- 
gration led to an increasing number of Burmans in urban areas. 
They now competed with Indians for various ‘menial and lowly’ 
unskilled jobs in urban areas like Rangoon for which they did 
not compete for before. Thus, the 1930s Depression blurred the 
previous racial segregation of labor. 

As a result of these shifts and changes in the 1930s, which 
was more of a pre-Depression continuity at an accelerated scale, 
there was an increase in hostility against the Indian migrants 
disrupting the relatively peaceful plural society in Burma. Po- 
larized narratives about gender, race, religion, capital, and mo- 
bility of Indians spread through the press and propaganda 
which guided Burmese nationalists to construct a popular con- 
sciousness that was strongly anti-Indian and anti-migrant in its 
attitude and hostile in its nature. The Great Depression and the 
spread of anti-Indian and anti-migrant narratives through the 
press and nationalist propaganda helped the Burmese national- 
ists widen and strengthen the mass base for anti-colonial strug- 
gle and pursue the larger political goals for separation of Burma 
from British India, self-government, and thereafter independ- 
ence. 

The twentieth century also witnessed shifts in the official 
narratives on the maistry system of migration: from seeking for 
its reform and regulation towards demanding its annulment and 
the complete restriction of Indian unskilled labor migration. 
The increasing pressure created by Burmese nationalists 
marked several incidents of violence and discrimination that 
paved the way for an order restricting the “free flow” of Indians 
to Burma. However, the order could not be implemented be- 
cause of the global events of the 1940s, in particular World War 
II and the Japanese occupation of Burma. 
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The global and local developments of the 1930s, such as the 
Great Depression, transformations in the global circuit of capital 
accumulation and production, and the rise of xenophobic na- 
tionalism in Burma, had a crucial impact on Indian migrants and 
their pattern and system of migration, and Indian migrants and 
capital were significant to the development of plantation agri- 
culture as well as commercial and industrial enterprises in 
Burma. Against the backdrop of the socioeconomic transfor- 
mations unleashed by the Great Depression, this article under- 
lines the role played by Burmese nationalism, the press and 
propaganda in restructuring the social and economic lives of In- 
dian migrants, both laboring and non-laboring. Indian migrants 
and non-European capital, mainly that of the Chettiars, played a 
key role in facilitating the emergence of Burma as one of the 
largest rice-producing regions of the world, and making rice an 
important crop for global circulation and consumerism. Chet- 
tiars stimulated large-scale Indian labor migration with great 
success through their financing of the maistry’s recruitment ac- 
tivities and facilitated increased engagement of Indian laborers 
in the agricultural landscape of Burma during the interwar pe- 
riod. Complicating Eurocentric notions, this article draws atten- 
tion towards the much-overlooked presence and contribution of 
non-European actors and capital in regulating colonial migra- 
tions, the lives of migrants, as well as materiality in the age of 
empires. 
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Hawkers and Hijabi Cyberspace: 
Muslim Women’s Labor Subjectivities in Yangon 


Shae Frydenlund and Shunn Lei 
Abstract 


Muslim women’s experiences of exclusion are often at the fore- 
front of academic literature on ethnicity and race in Myanmar. 
Yet Muslim women’s varying experiences of exclusion involve 
more than discursive Othering and state violence. Drawing on 
postcolonial, Marxist-feminist, and border studies perspectives 
on the relationship between exclusion, inclusion, and labor sub- 
jectivity, this article takes Yangon Muslim women’s diverse and 
embodied experiences of urban space and work as entry points 
to understand shifting relations between the state, capital, and 
labor in Myanmar. We argue that capital articulates with social 
difference to create conditions of violent inclusion in precarious 
labor markets and the emergence of new labor subjectivities. 
This ethnographic research also shows that, despite facing ex- 
clusions from public space and formal labor markets, hijabi 
women in Yangon create vibrant communities, new subjectivi- 
ties, and new livelihoods on the internet, highlighting the ways 
that Muslim women make lives within and diagonal to spaces of 
domination. 
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Introduction 


The Lucky Eleven Facebook page has nearly 12,000 Burmese- 
speaking followers. Run from the Yangon home of 24-year old 
Thinn Thinn, Lucky Eleven is the shopfront for her cosmetics 
business, which features a wide variety of products from brands 
like Maybelline, Estee Lauder, Bath and Body Works, Labo Labo, 
and Shiseido. Thinn Thinn posts to her page upwards of 20 times 
per day, highlighting different brands and products, while also 
posting “promotions” for special pricing on different products 
multiple times a week. Her business has a devoted following of 
Burmese-speaking hijabi (Muslim headscarf-wearing) Muslim 
women—Thinn Thinn herself is a Rohingya woman born in 
Rakhine State and raised in Yangon. She also wears niqab, a 
black two-piece garment that covers the arms and ankles and 
features a horizontal opening for the eyes. Though her family is 
from northwestern Rakhine State, her parents and siblings mi- 
grated to work in Saudi Arabia. After struggling to obtain a gov- 
ernment identity card that would allow her to attend University, 
Thinn Thinn decided to start her own business selling makeup 
to the new generation of cyber-connected and cyber-literate 
Myanmar women who are increasingly interested in global 
beauty and skincare trends. 

Thinn Thinn’s Lucky Eleven Facebook page also features hi- 
jab-wrapping instructional videos from other Yangon beauty 
and hijabi fashion “influencers,” skincare tutorials, and thou- 
sands of joyful, emoji-laden comments about the page’s content. 
Lucky Eleven is one of dozens of similar pages managed by hijabi 
and niqabi women in Myanmar, selling everything from bejew- 
eled hijabs to snacks and beauty products. Notably, these Face- 
book pages also serve as a community forum for hijab enthusi- 
asts. Photos praising the religious virtues of hijab-wearing, and 
the inner and outer beauty of the hijabi or nigabi herself, stand 
in stark contrast to the anti-Muslim cartoons and social media 
posts that circulate widely on Burmese Facebook. In fact, Bur- 
mese hijabi cyberspace is often the only space where many 
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young Burmese-speaking hijabis can see and interact with 
women who look like them, away from discrimination, harass- 
ment, or assault. 

The decision to wear the hijab, or pa’wa in Burmese, is not 
taken lightly by Muslim women in Myanmar. Wearing the hijab 
in Myanmar, especially in Yangon, positions women who may 
have passed as Buddhist within a thorny web of raced and gen- 
dered discourses of belonging and non-belonging across multi- 
ple scales. Some women choose not to wear the hijab because 
they do not feel spiritually ready to make the commitment to 
wear it consistently. As San San, a 29-year old Myanmar hijabi 
woman put it: 


I thought about the decision for a long time. Many years. Because 
it’s a serious commitment. You can’t just take off the hijab if you 
want to go dancing at the club, because you feel discriminated 
against, or because it’s too hot. You have to wear it all the time, it’s 
our religion. You have to be brave.’ 


Other Muslim women choose not to wear the hijab not because 
they are not ready spiritually, but because they are scared of be- 
ing targeted by Buddhist violence or excluded from the institu- 
tions where they hope to study or work. The materiality of the 
hijab, and the embodied experience of being Muslim and being 
a hijabi or not, are imbricated in broader struggles over belong- 
ing in the Myanmar nation and, as we try to show in this essay, 
Myanmar’s broader political economy of labor. 

Hence, apart from their existence as valuable social space 
for young Muslim women in Myanmar, hijabi social media shop- 
fronts reflect two important structural features of Myanmar na- 
tion-building and political economy. First, Muslim hijabi women 
face both de jure and de facto exclusion from political, social, 
and economic spaces on the basis of their non-Burman racial- 
ized ethnicity, non-Buddhist religious status as Muslims, and 


* San San, personal communication, 2018. 
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their choice to visibly display their Muslim-ness as hijabis. Sec- 
ond, this exclusion is accompanied by inclusion in a very specific 
labor regime: flexibilized, precarious sales and hawking work. 
Recalling colonial-era stereotypes that continue to represent 
Muslims as business-savvy immigrants from South Asia, Muslim 
women in Yangon often turn to online sales and hawking work 
in the absence of other opportunities to attend university, enter 
civil service, or the ability to make ends meet with only a hus- 
band’s wages. However, in the midst of a proliferation and en- 
trenchment of discriminatory discourses and structures that 
limit the lives of Muslim women in Myanmar, hijabi cyberspaces 
have emerged as hybrid spaces of identity affirmation and new 
economic life, in which the celebration of Muslim womanhood 
is intertwined with sales work and wages. Additionally, the work 
of gender activists in Yangon is cracking open spaces of exclu- 
sion for Muslim women, specifically educational and political 
spaces. 

This paper examines the interrelated processes of Muslim 
women’s exclusion and inclusion in Myanmar through a study 
of their navigation of everyday spaces of life and work in Yan- 
gon, based on research conducted before 2019. We begin with an 
overview of critical theorizations of social exclusion and inclu- 
sion in order to foreground our argument about the simultane- 
ous exclusion and inclusion of Muslim women in Myanmar. We 
argue that racialized and gendered hierarchies in Myanmar ar- 
ticulate with capital to engender the simultaneous exclusion 
and discipline of Muslim women, and their inclusion in Myan- 
mar’s political economy as “informal,” flexibilized and casual- 
ized labor subjects. From there, we outline the extant literature 
on the historical and geographical specificity of gender, race, 
and Islam in Myanmar, which is followed by a discussion of our 
research methods. The fourth section examines Muslim 
women’s lived experiences of exclusion in the spaces of the My- 
anmar school, the street; and the government office. The fifth 
section is a discussion of Muslim women’s varied experiences of 
hawking and online sales work. We conclude with a discussion 
of the production of new, positive subjectivities and spaces by 
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urban Hijabis, highlighting the ways that Muslim women make 
lives within and diagonal to spaces of domination. 


Theorizing Exclusion and Inclusion 


In the wake of a bloody twentieth century, explaining how hu- 
man subjects came to be exclude-able and kill-able was a central 
task of philosophers and social theorists. For Hannah Arendt, 
Nazi Germany’s horrific crimes against Jews, gays, Roma, and 
the disabled were predicated on the ability of differentiating be- 
tween bearers of the rights of citizenship and subjects who were 
not bearers of these rights— a project that holds lasting signifi- 
cance for understanding how the murder and displacement of 
Rohingyas has been carried out with impunity.’ Arendt’s ap- 
proach traces the history of imperialism and pan-movements, 
which incubated racism, solidified the expansion of state power, 
and created the stateless person that would later be the victim 
of totalitarian brutality. Her argument culminates with an anal- 
ysis of the social and political conditions following WWI that led 
to the separation of Jews from non-Jewish community and na- 
tionality, namely the historically the tight-knit Jewish culture 
sphere, that created the context for their abstraction and expul- 
sion from humanity. In the fractured nature of modern life, 
race-thinking and totalitarianism encouraged the formation of 
a rootless mob that could be mobilized as an instrument of 
thoughtless evil. 

In contradistinction to Arendt, Giorgio Agamben examines 
the relationship between exclusion and inclusion to argue that 
subjects are caught within a juridical-legal framework for the 
explicit purpose of their expulsion from it.* Agamben cites the 
biopolitics of grouping human bodies into a political category 
(meaning they are included in a political system, but have no 
agency within it), rather than their removal from a state and 
space of citizenship. For Agamben, homo sacer can be acted on by 


? Arendt, 1973. 
> Agamben, 1998. 
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the sovereign when the body becomes the site of politics, argu- 
ing that Arendt misses this connection in her own analysis of 
citizenship and human rights: “yet what escapes Arendt is that 
the process is in a certain sense the inverse of what she takes it 
to be, and that precisely the radical transformation of politics 
into the realm of bare life (that is, into a camp) legitimated and 
necessitated total domination”.’ It is not the human that is out- 
side the protection of the state that experiences abstract naked- 
ness, but rather the human that is actively made political and 
grouped into a state of exception (decided by the sovereign). 
Homo sacer exists within the polity but is rendered rightless in a 
state of exception. 

Although Hannah Arendt notes the relationship between 
imperialism and hierarchies of race in the production of ex- 
clude-able and kill-able subjects vis-a-vis the state, it is postcolo- 
nial scholars writing outside of Western Europe who extend 
Marx to demonstrate how the violence of colonialism engenders 
the production of specific sets of subjectivities that articulate 
with states and capital. For Franz Fanon especially, the process 
of making colonial subjects is inseparable from nation-making 
and capital accumulation.* Where Marx scarcely mentioned the 
production of subjects in capital through hierarchies of power, 
his account of primitive accumulation laid the foundation for 
critical understandings of colonialism as not only a capitalist 
venture, but a subject-making one. In a famous passage from The 
Wretched of the Earth, Fanon emphasizes the ongoing process of 
subject-making that characterizes colonialism: 


The colonist and the colonized are old acquaintances. And, 
consequently, the colonist is right when he says he “knows” 
them. It is the colonist who fabricated and continues to fabri- 
cate the colonized subject. The colonist derives his validity, 
i.e., his wealth, from the colonial system.° 


* Agamben, 1998, p. 120. 
° Fanon, 1963. 
° Fanon, 1963, p. 2. 
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Echoing Fanon, critical historian Michael Charney has con- 
vincingly argued that the experiences of Muslims, especially 
Rohingyas murdered and driven from Rakhine State with impu- 
nity, reflect not the postcolonial politics of Burmese nation- 


making, but the enduring colonial present and its racial logics— 


shored up and reproduced by generations of military and state 
actors who reproduce categories of racialized ethnic belonging 
at the same time that they accumulate astronomical wealth— in 
Myanmar.’ Keeping in mind the continued relevance of colonial 
structures of domination in Myanmar today, we aim to follow 
Fanon’s practice of “stretching” Marx to examine the relation- 
ship between Bamar supremacy, the Myanmar state, and capital 
as they shape the subjectivities and material lives of Muslim 
women in Myanmar. 

To this end, it is useful for us to consider the work of Marx- 
ist-feminists, anti-racist scholars, queer theorists, and critical 
border studies scholars that problematizes a focus on citizen- 
ship, bare life, and the spectacle of nation-state borders. Their 
work points instead to the articulation of borders with the state 
and capital to produce diverse subjects—whether through labor 
migration programs that include Filipina workers in the nation- 
state by granting citizenship, but result in de facto exclusion as 
a result of labor burdens,’ the use of inclusive and “progressive” 
sexual politics to exclude certain immigrants,’ or the inclusive- 
cum-exclusionary discourses of multiculturalism. For indige- 
nous postcolonial scholars such as Glen Sean Coulthard, inclu- 
sion effectively facilitates exclusion through discourses of mul- 
ticultural inclusion and a “politics of recognition,” which have 
the insidious effect of excluding indigenous Canadians by eras- 
ing experiences of colonial domination in the present.’® Taken 
together, theorizations of violent exclusion and its relationship 
to inclusion sheds light on the predicament of Muslim women in 


’ Charney, 2018. 

5 Pratt, 2006. 

° Andrijasevic, 2009. 
Coulthard, 2014. 
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Myanmar by allowing us to critically interrogate what, on the 
surface, appears as the production and discipline of exclude- 
able subjects in relation to the political economy of labor. 

In concert with other critical scholars’ theorizations of the 
relationship between social exclusion and inclusion, Mezzadra 
and Neilson’s development of “border as method” problema- 
tizes simplistic and clean distinctions between inside and out- 
side, inclusion and exclusion, and citizen and non-citizen." The 
authors argue that the multiplication of both cognitive and 
physical borders in a globalized world does not simply exclude 
certain populations: they join with, or articulate with, capital to 
produce a heterogeneity of labor subjects such as the female mi- 
grant factory worker and the precarious and flexibilized immi- 
grant worker. When examined from the perspective of the po- 
litical economy of labor, technologies of segregation and exclu- 
sion associated with immigration policies and event detention 
camps work not as devices of exclusion, but as temporal devices 
for controlling and pacing supplies of labor. For example, in the 
case of Indian information technology workers who are casually 
employed and laid off, or “benched,” by employment agencies 
who supply immigrant workers to Australia’s vast information 
technology industry, immigration status is more about control- 
ling the cost of labor than the exclusion of Indian workers from 
the rights of citizenship in Australia. Being fired or deported for 
violating strict visa rules on work hours, which entails being 
sent back to families in India for “holding” until their next con- 
tract, reflects the temporal pacing of the labor supply that ena- 
bles information technology companies to drive up the cost of 
labor and ensure maximum accumulation, rather than the po- 
licing of national borders. 

Moreover, building on the work of Marxist-feminists, Mez- 
zadra and Neilson demonstrate that, amid shifting relations be- 
tween capital and states, in which the composition of living la- 
bor stretches across times and the borders of nation-states, 


"™ Mezzadra & Neilson, 2013. 
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workers (especially women) experience the intensification of la- 
bor burdens at the same time that their working days are being 
extended. Hence, capital’s articulation with gendered hierar- 
chies and regimes of citizenship enables a “muddying” of Marx’s 
traditionally inverse relationship between the length of the 
working day and labor’s intensity. Put another way, where Marx 
argued that living labor could not survive both the lengthening 
of the working day and the intensification of production, a di- 
versification and multiplication of labor systems, such as trans- 
local family support across national borders, the diversification 
and expansion of women’s unwaged social reproduction work, 
and women’s double shifts, make both labor extension and in- 
tensification possible for capital in new ways. 

For the purposes of this study, critical interrogations of “in- 
side” and “outside” from the perspective of race and gender pro- 
vide fertile ground for understanding the experiences of Muslim 
women at a particular historical conjuncture in Myanmar, 
where highly visible practices of exclusion vis-a-vis state disci- 
pline and the production of racialized ethnic hierarchies is also 
accompanied by the emergence of new labor subjectivities. 
Drawing on critical Marxist-feminist and border studies per- 
spectives on the relationship between exclusion, inclusion, and 
labor subjectivity, this essay takes Yangon Muslim women’s di- 
verse and embodied experiences of urban space and work as en- 
try points to understand shifting relations between the state, 
capital, and labor in Myanmar. 


Gender, Race, and Islam in Myanmar 


Historically, not all Muslim minority groups in Myanmar have 
experienced dispossession and precarity in the same way. As 
Burma studies scholars write of the relationship between Mus- 
lims and the Myanmar state, those who affiliate more closely 
with Burmese culture are positioned more favorably vis-a-vis 
state structures, while those who emphasize their non-Burmese 
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cultures and religious values are targeted for punishment.” This 
exclusion is also explicitly racialized and gendered in ways that 
affect Muslim men and Muslim women differently and une- 
qually. For example, the putatively sexually rapacious Muslim 
man is understood not only as a threat to women, but also as a 
threat to the vulnerable body of the nation, while Muslim 
women are represented as passive victims of a violent and back- 
ward Muslim patriarchy, fertile perpetrators of a population 
war against Myanmar, or not represented at all.” 

Reproduction and the body are key sites where racialized 
discourses play out in Myanmar, where a “Muslim invasion” and 
fertility are intimately linked to Burman Buddhist ideas of na- 
tional belonging and security.“ For example, a now-infamous 
cartoon in which a Rohingya woman is actively using her fecund 
womb as a weapon to wage the population war against Burman 
Buddhist Myanmar. It is also believed that Buddhist women are 
forced to convert to Islam and give birth to Muslim children, 
that Muslim men are engaging in a ‘Romeo jihad’ against the 
Burmese nation, and that Muslim women are forced into polyg- 
amous marriages.” 

Buddhists from a variety of backgrounds, from the fire- 
brand monk leaders of Ma Ba Tha to Rakhine women villagers, 
cite a fear of Muslim men’s violent virility and Muslim women’s 
fertility in precipitating the destruction of the Burmese Bud- 
dhist nation.” This fear is encapsulated by Myanmar’s “race and 
religion” laws, passed in 2015, which restrict interfaith mar- 
riages between Buddhist women and Muslim men, limit the 
number of children born to Muslim women, restrict conversion 
away from Buddhism, and outlaw polygamy.” The 2015 package 
of laws follows a decade of similar laws and informal govern- 
ment practices enacted locally in Rakhine state, which surveil 


” Crouch, 2016; Nyi Nyi Kyaw, 2016; Schissler et al., 2017. 
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and discipline Rohingya women by requiring them to register 
with Na Sa Ka—the Burmese acronym for the notorious former 
Border Area Immigration Control Headquarters—for approval of 
marriages (women are reportedly forced to take pregnancy tests 
before marriage), and birth registration.'* For Rohingya women, 
the birth of more than two children results in fines or imprison- 
ment; thus, women seek unsafe abortions, register children with 
other married couples, or do not register children at all. Chil- 
dren discovered by authorities are put on a government “black 
list,” barring them from access to any citizenship rights whatso- 
ever.’ In the aftermath of the violent pogroms of 2012, 2016, and 
2017, discourses of Muslim deviance are continuously taken up 
by state officials who justify the exclusion of Rohingyas and 
other Muslim groups. 

From her vantage point as a middle-class Bamar woman, co- 
author Shunn Lei has seen anti-Muslim sentiment grow in My- 
anmar since 2012, especially with the astronomic rise of Face- 
book. She also points to a longer, but not abstractly prior, his- 
tory of discursive violence that has accompanied military and 
structural violence against Muslims in Myanmar. Burmese chil- 
dren are taught anti-Muslim bias from a young age; elders, 
teachers, and others in positions of power reinforce anti-Muslim 
bias in the spaces of the school, the home, and the street. 

Shunn Lei recalls that if she misbehaved as a child, parents 
and grandparents would say “kalagyi pann thwar laint mal,” or 
(kalagyi is going to arrest you) or “Babugyi cor thwar mal” (Ba- 
bugyi is going to take you away). Though not always used as a 
slur, the term “kalar,” or foreigner from the West, became ra- 
cially coded language to identify people with Indian phenotypes, 
such as darker skin or narrow nose bridges, as culturally and be- 
haviorally defective. The term’s political charge developed dur- 
ing the colonial period, when large numbers of Indians and Ben- 
galis moved to Myanmar, especially Yangon, which precipitated 
severe anxiety among Bamars and Burmese nationalists, who 
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felt they were becoming strangers in their own country.” In the 
postcolonial and postwar periods, the term remained in use as 
anxieties over foreign invasion converged with fear of Muslims, 
colored by broader, globalized discourses of Islamic terrorism. 
In Myanmar, anti-Muslim sentiment has been stoked by the in- 
flammatory rhetoric of U Wirathu and the Ma Ba Tha organiza- 
tion, which encourages Bamar Buddhists to “defend” their 
country from Muslim “invaders,” but state discourses of Muslim 
invasion and terrorist threats have justified multiple waves of 
genocidal military operations in Rakhine State.” 

Myanmar’s 1982 citizenship law is an oft-cited explanation 
of Rohingya and non-Bamar Muslim subjugation in Myanmar, 
though, as Nick Cheesman shows, the law is frequently not read 
in detail, or is misinterpreted: 


In fact, the law contains no reference to the enumerated 135 
national race groups nor does it contain any specific sec- 
tions to deny Rohingya citizenship. Rather, it makes mem- 
bership in a national race the gold standard for citizenship 
and the primary basis for determining the rights of some- 
one claiming to be a member of the political community 


that was then “Burma” and subsequently “Myanmar”.” 


By linking citizenship with racial categories, Rohingyas are 
produced as subjects who can be simultaneously abandoned by 
the state and capital” and targeted by what Mbembé describes 
as necropolitical, or make-die interventions by the state. Roh- 
ingyas are also produced as a discrete population opposite a dis- 
crete Bamar national population, subject to targeted manage- 
ment and intervention by the Myanmar state, military, police, 
and other diverse actors. Hence, Rohingya exclusion from na- 


© Schissler et al., 2017. 
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tional-racial belonging is interlinked with the production of a ra- 
cialized Burmese national population, and, as we show later, the 
production of diverse and flexible labor subjectivities. 

In the context of Myanmar, existing gendered, ethnic, and 
racial hierarchies have been multiplied and entrenched with on- 
going wars and accelerating ongoing processes of primitive ac- 
cumulation that have ejected peasants from land but not led to 
their absorption as wage labor.” For minority and poor women 
in Myanmar, the country’s “opening-up process” is character- 
ized by new articulations of capital with the Myanmar nation- 
state and its production and maintenance of gendered and racial 
hierarchies, resulting in an increase in unwaged labor burdens 
as the value of the Myanmar Kyat fluctuates, real wages fail to 
keep up with the cost of living, and wage work becomes increas- 
ingly flexibilized, if it exists at all. For example, Daw Khin Mar 
Mar Kyi’s studies of gender and development in Myanmar show 
that working-class Burmese women are compelled to “make up 
shortfalls” in household income through wage work in addition 
to performing household and care work duties when income 
from working relatives, agriculture, or a family business proves 
insufficient.”* For ethnic and religious minority women, espe- 
cially Muslims, conditions of economic hardship interlock with 
the subjugating effects of sexist, racist, and religious discrimi- 
nation that proliferate in Myanmar state bureaucracy, institu- 
tions, and everyday customs. Shae Fydenlund’s study of Roh- 
ingya women’s work lives emphasizes the relationship between 
military violence, segregation, and increasing labor burdens for 
Rohingya women in Rakhine State, where those who once 
worked in the home or on family farms are compelled to sell 
their labor to local capitalists who profit from Rohingyas’ spatial 
isolation and desperation, while those who remain in the home 
must work harder to take care of relatives unable to secure reg- 
ular wage work.” 


*° Prasse-Freeman & Phyo Win Latt, 2018. 
© Khin Mar Mar Kyi, 2013, p. 306. 
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At the scale of the body and the everyday, Muslim and hijabi 
women in Yangon experience the articulation of racial and gen- 
der hierarchies with the state and capital through surveillance 
and discipline in the school and passport office, as physical and 
verbal harassment by men in the street, and as the material con- 
dition of low or unwaged work and poverty. The next section 
discusses Muslim women’s subjectivities, then their experiences 
of three everyday spaces they inhabit: the school, the street, and 
the government office. Each space reveals different moments of 
articulation of gender and race with the state and foregrounds 
the articulation of these hierarchies with capital vis-a-vis the 
production of Muslim women as laboring subjects, specifically, 
flexible hawkers and sellers. 


Methods 


This collaborative project is informed by the theorizations of 
Third World feminists, which understand Third World women 
to have an “epistemic advantage””* that uniquely positions them 
as bearers and producers of knowledge about social, political, 
and economic life. Coming from different backgrounds as a Bur- 
mese artist/activist and an American graduate student, we col- 
laborated in the design and writing of inclusive and critical fem- 
inist research about minority women’s experiences in urban 
Myanmar. We used methods of ethnographic participant obser- 
vation, focus groups, and interviews. We interviewed 15 Muslim 
minority women, including women from the Myanmar Muslim, 
Rohingya, and Shi’a communities about their livelihoods, expe- 
riences of exclusion, experiences as sellers, and their experi- 
ences as hijabis in Yangon. We participated in a two-day hijabi 
makeup class, conducted twelve interviews as well as two focus 
groups of eight Muslim women from Burmese and Rohingya 
backgrounds. Using multiple qualitative methods allowed us to 
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gain understandings of women’s experiences as they under- 
stood them and compare these findings with observations of 
everyday lived experiences of inclusion and exclusion. 


Double Exclusions 


The School 


As Muslims face heavy-handed state violence and surveillance, 
and women of all faiths face significant burdens of poverty and 
precarity, Muslim women in Myanmar face double, or more pre- 
cisely, intersecting, exclusions unique to their position as both 
Muslims and women. Phyu Phyu 0o’s study of education access 
among Indian Muslim women in Yangon reveals a lack of access 
to education as a result of both discriminatory government 
school policies and the patriarchal, sexist views of conservative 
Muslim community leaders and family members.” Conservative 
Indian Muslims, like other conservative Muslims in Myanmar, 
prefer to send daughters to single-gender schools or religious 
schools. Crucially, decisions regarding girls’ school attendance 
varies considerably between Muslim groups and between urban 
and rural contexts.*° Many cite fears of abuse and assault, rather 
than conservative religious or sexist views, when justifying de- 
cisions to keep girls at home. 

Urban Muslim hijabis found themselves excluded from gov- 
ernment educational spaces, public spaces, and formal wage la- 
bor because they are both Muslims/hijabis and women. On one 
hand, although there is no formal law outlawing hijabs in 
schools, there are strong de facto prohibitions against wearing 
hijab or niqab in government schools. This leaves religious 
schools, often single-gendered, as the only option for women 
who choose (or who are encouraged by their families) to attend 
school as hijabis. However, government universities and em- 
ployers do not recognize degrees from religious schools. Thus, 


° Phyu Phyu Oo, 2016. 
°° Frydenlund, 2020a. 
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Muslim women are excluded from both spaces of higher educa- 
tion and most factory wage work that employs poor Burmese 
women, as factories far from home or with male supervisors are 
not considered appropriate for Muslim women. As the third sec- 
tion will show, this exclusion from formal wage labor is accom- 
panied by inclusion in informal hawking and online sales work, 
which often demand more capital investment, risk, and ex- 
tended working hours from women. Put another way, Muslim 
women’s multiple experiences of exclusion facilitate their pro- 
duction as diverse, flexible, and precarious “bearers” of labor 
power. 

Even those who do choose to forego hijab so they can attend 
primary school may still end up excluded from higher education 
and other formal institutions due to the difficulties that Muslims 
(and especially Muslim women) face when trying to obtain gov- 
ernment identity cards. When (urban) individuals are denied 
identity cards, exclusion from higher education and formal 
wage labor disproportionately affects women who are tasked 
with filling gaps in household income by working “double 
shifts” as informal hawkers or wage workers in addition to ful- 
filling household labor and care work duties. Faced with stag- 
gering bribe costs and long waiting periods for identity cards, 
many pay to secure a card only to find their race listed as “Ben- 
gali,” despite their heritage as Burmese Muslims, Indian Mus- 
lims, or Rohingyas. Khin San Winn, a 23-year-old Rohingya 
woman, saved money by selling snacks online for years to buy 
an identity card for 800,000 kyat so that she could attend uni- 
versity and earn a degree. Notably, one cannot sit for university 
entrance exams or earn a university degree without an identity 
card that proves belonging as one a Myanmar taingyinthar, or 
“national race.” 

Dr. Aye, a prominent physician, activist, and educator in 
Yangon, explained the bizarre contents of her own identity card: 
“mine has four races! It reads ‘Bamar Pakistan and Bamar Iran,’ 
even though it was my great grandparents who emigrated - we 
are from Myanmar, not Iran!” However, Dr. Aye is lucky: “if you 
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apply for a card these days, it just says Bengali. You can do noth- 
ing with this card”. The reason for her luck can be attributed in 
part to her brother’s quirky passion for their family history, 
which was originally dismissed as an eccentricity: “When he 
wrote this ten years ago, we thought it was nonsense! But now 
we understand the value of this work, thank God we have that 
history!” Now, more than ever, Dr. Aye is aware of the power 
that history holds in relation to state categorizations of belong- 
ing. 

Thazin, a 25-year-old Myanmar Muslim woman, recalled 
her experience as a student at a government university, where 
she participated in a freshman welcome event as a singer. Ra- 
ther than encouraging her and educating students about dis- 
crimination based on religion, sex, and race, faculty discouraged 
her from participating, explaining that her “Indian-looking 
face” would result in humiliation from the crowd. When Thazin 
was on the stage, men among the student crowd shouted out to 
the stage “stop singing!” and “Haray!”. In the halls of the uni- 
versity, men her age would say “kalamagyi lar ne be,” or “the 
Indian-looking woman is coming.” More than a dozen Yangon 
Muslim women, including Dr. Aye, shared similar experiences of 
discrimination and harassment, which were overtly colored 
with sexism, racism, and Islamophobia, as they braved govern- 
ment schools and universities to pursue dreams of higher edu- 
cation. 

Compounding the structural violence of Myanmar state bu- 
reaucracy and policy, anti-Muslim, anti-woman discourses are 
(re)produced with terrifying efficacy in the spaces of schools 
and universities, as the bodies of Muslim women are actively 
targeted for policing and harassment, invoking what Alison 
Mountz and Mezzadra and Neilson have described as the in- 
scription of the nation’s borders onto a subject’s body.*' In pub- 
lic schools, Muslim and hijabis’ experiences of exclusion reflect 
everyday bordering practices of both the state, in which teach- 
ers and administrators embody the state itself in their policing 
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of Muslim women’s clothing, refusal to punish harassers, and 
their enforcement of policies excluding those with “Bengali” or 
other non-Burmese national identity card statuses. Exclusion 
from public schools and universities in Myanmar is a key process 
through which Myanmar state practices articulate with capital- 
ism to produce specific labor subjectivities in the form of hijabi 
hawkers and sellers. 


The Street 


The street is a fraught space for all women, but is especially chal- 
lenging for Muslim women in Yangon, where they face harass- 
ment from both non-Muslim and Muslim men. Though Muslim 
women who may be perceived as South Asian often receive rac- 
ist taunts from Bamar men, Moe Lin, a 25-year old Myanmar 
Muslim, explains that street harassment is different for Muslim 
women who wear hijab or nigab: 


When I didn’t wear hijab, Burmese men would yell after me or cat- 
call me, and Muslim men would not notice me because I wasn’t 
visibly Muslim. Muslim men don’t usually harass Burmese women. 
When I started wearing hijab in 2012, both Burmese and Muslim 
men would harass me - Burmese men would say ‘oh look, there is 
a Muslim woman, she is so arrogant with her hijab,’ and Muslim 
men would catcall me, tease me, and yell after me. They think ‘oh! 
A Muslim woman, we own her!’ So it is like this, we are facing op- 
pression from Burman people, the state, and from our own com- 
munities.” 


Moe Lin is acutely aware of the specific visibilities created by the 
hijab - Burman men point to her hijab as a marker of difference 
and deviance in relation to a Bamar Buddhist status quo, where 
Muslim men deploy misogynist claims over the bodies of Muslim 
women who “belong” to them and their community. Moe Lin’s 
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experience highlights the doubleness of Muslim women’s exclu- 
sion - that they are targeted as Muslims in a Bamar Buddhist 
majority space (the street) and they are targeted by sexist vio- 
lence in their own communities. 

Hamidah, a 19-year-old Myanmar Muslim woman who runs 
a makeup instruction business and a beauty blog, is passionate 
about her decision to wear hijab - a choice she made at 14 after 
a long and tortured period of reflection: “I cried and cried, be- 
cause I didn’t know if I could be a hijabi and run a beauty blog 
and business in Myanmar.” This was shortly after 2012, and 
Hamidah wasn’t sure she could do this, she explained, because 
Myanmar is a Buddhist country where Muslims aren’t accepted, 
especially hijabis, since they are very visibly Muslim. She was 
not only afraid she wouldn’t succeed in her dream of becoming 
a successful beauty blogger and entrepreneur, but was also 
afraid of death threats, physical violence, and arrest. After de- 
ciding to wear the hijab, Hamidah has plenty of online detrac- 
tors, but she is not concerned with them. However, she has ex- 
perienced more street harassment: 


Once I was walking in my neighborhood (downtown Yangon), and 
an older Muslim man was walking in the other direction. As I 
passed him, he touched below my chest - I yelled at him - how dare 
you touch me! This is my neighborhood! Another time, a group of 
Burmese boys grabbed my hijab and tried to pull it off from the 
back. I scolded them! How dare they!” 


Notably, Hamidah’s choice to enter online business was not fun- 
damentally shaped by her lack of access to formal education. She 
has a diploma from a religious school (not a public school), but 
as the third section of this article discusses at greater length, her 
informal work as a seller is precarious (many customers do not 
pay), relations of power linked to debt (she received a sizeable 
loan from her father to start the business), and high overhead 
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costs (makeup is imported and expensive), which limits her abil- 
ity to make a living wage. She lives with her father. Rather than 
being a source of income, she explains, the business is about her 
passion for beauty and teaching other women how to use 
makeup and become more confident. Her goal is to draw atten- 
tion to Myanmar hijabis on the international stage as a profes- 
sional blogger and YouTube content creator. 

Neither Moe Lin nor Hamidah framed their experiences of 
street harassment as traumatic, nor did they express fear of at- 
tacks and discrimination, rather, they emphasized their pride 
and determination to fight for their rights as hijabis and Muslim 
women who exist in Myanmar but are forcibly disappeared from 
public space. Moe Lin countered exclusion from higher educa- 
tion with double shifts as a baker, seller, and homemaker. For 
Hamidah, her experiences of street harassment and the lack of 
income draw our attention to the everyday material relations of 
debt and dependence that characterize many Muslim women’s 
lives in Myanmar, despite their best efforts. While we aim to at- 
tend to the women’s strength and dignity in the face of subjuga- 
tion, we also draw the reader’s attention to the multiple forms 
of violence that Muslims - especially hijabis - face in their daily 
efforts to improve their life chances. 


The Government Office 


The government office is a key space where bureaucrats embody 
the Myanmar state and Bamar Buddhist nationalism by disci- 
plining and punishing Muslim women. When we asked each re- 
search participant whether there were any places they could not 
go in Yangon, most answered “the government office.” Even Dr. 
Aye, who is a Shi’a Muslim from a relatively privileged back- 
ground, recounted incident after incident of profiling, harass- 
ment, and embarrassment at various government offices: 


When I went to get my passport photo taken, they asked me to take 
off my hijab. They said they would not give me my passport if Ihad 
the hijab on in the photo. So, I stared at him and I took it off. I kept 
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my cap on (points to the tight undercovering that keeps hair in 
place under the hijab), but tucked it behind my ears so they could 
see them. He said that I needed to take that off, too! I said, ‘why!’ 
and he said ‘we need to see your hair’ - my hair! Why do they need 
to see my hair! They do not need to see my hair. It’s ridiculous. 
There is no rule about hair for passport photos.” 


Dr. Aye’s story not only demonstrates that hijabi women are 
subjected to embodied violence in state space, but her experi- 
ence also highlights the role of officers who embody the state 
and perform the state by disciplining state subjects.* State of- 
ficers and employees embody the Myanmar state’s broader anti- 
Muslim discourse, enacting violence through everyday interac- 
tions that complement and extend broader forms of state vio- 
lence, such as military operations in Rakhine State. Like the 
passport office, the identification office works as an important 
space where state employees embody the Myanmar state to po- 
lice belonging and enact violence through otherwise mundane 
interactions. San San, a 35-year old Myanmar Muslim woman, 
recounted her sister’s particularly difficult ordeal at the identity 
card office: 


My younger sister lost her ID, and so she had to go to the ID office. 
The officer told her she had to take off her hijab to enter the build- 
ing. He would not let her go inside. She refused to take it off, and 
didn’t get her ID card. After 2 months, he finally broke down and 
gave it to her. There are no official rules that say women can’t 
wear hijab in the office, it’s just discrimination.*° 


A fellow online food seller and upper-middle class Rohingya 
woman, Thuzar Khine, 22, recalls her recent visit to the passport 
office: “they discriminated against me at the office because I 
wear hijab. They asked me if I could speak Burmese!”*’ Thuzar’s 
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relatively high class status afforded her the ability to access an 
identity card but did not shield her from harassment and dis- 
crimination by office staff. 

While San San and her sister were able to secure Bamar 
Muslim identity cards with cash, most are not so lucky, espe- 
cially those from rural or poor households. Fatima, 22, is a My- 
anmar Muslim woman from Mawlamyine who moved to Yangon 
in 1999, She attempted to get an identity card multiple times at 
the local Insein identity card office but was told to leave: “they 
told me that Muslims do not get identity cards - that we are Ben- 
galis. They told me that I had to go to the regional office if I 
wanted to get a card. This office is far away and it will cost a lot 
of money.”** Fatima wanted to become an engineer, but dropped 
out of school at grade six when her family was unable to survive 
with money earned from selling vegetables. Though the identity 
card is a major barrier to education, her family’s poverty was the 
more salient issue preventing her from entering higher educa- 
tion and locking her into informal work as a hawker. Fatima’s 
husband drives a motorbike and earns about 3,000 Myanmar 
Kyat per day after paying the motorbike rental fee (a nearby 
Buddhist family has four motorbikes and rents them to Muslim 
boys in the neighborhood) and gas. To make ends meet, Fatima 
sells vegetables and aims to start a betel nut stand once she can 
save 30,000 Myanmar Kyat as capital to buy the betel nut and the 
cart. 

Despite very real barriers to Muslim women’s dignified ac- 
cess to public spaces, education, and formal wage work outside 
the home, Muslim women’s own decisions regarding education, 
mobility “outside” the house, and work are often overlooked or 
dismissed by a focus on state- or community-led cultural and re- 
ligious exclusion in Myanmar.” For many Muslim women in My- 
anmar and elsewhere, religious covering is a deeply held belief, 
as is remaining within the space of the home as mothers, care- 
givers, and homemakers.” For some middle-class Muslim 
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women in Yangon, for whom education past grade six was eco- 
nomically feasible for families, the choice was clear to attend re- 
ligious school and forego higher education in favor of full-time 
motherhood and care work, or home- or internet-based work 
that aligned with their religious values. However, economic 
hardship and fear of state violence remain the most salient bar- 
riers to Rohingya and Myanmar Muslim women’s education in 
Myanmar, as most families struggle to make ends meet as farm- 
ers or sellers. Reinforcing the centrality of dispossession and re- 
duced or lost access to the means of production in shaping Mus- 
lims’ precarity in Myanmar, Dr. Aye recanted a story. Once a 
friend tried to point to Yangon’s many successful Muslim busi- 
nessmen to argue that Muslims are more clever and wealthier 
than Buddhists in Myanmar. Dr. Aye responded by asking: 
“What is the main source of income for the vast majority of peo- 
ple in this country? Rice and farming. Who owns almost all the 
paddy and farmland? Bamars! So no, Muslims are not better 
off’—in short, arguing that a handful of exceptionally wealthy 
urban Muslims do not erase Muslims’ collective experiences of 
dispossession and exclusion relative to landholding Bamars. 
Though control of rice markets is certainly more profitable than 
control of land and means of production, Dr. Aye’s comments 
reference the broader structural inequalities that position Mus- 
lims as both second class and lower class citizens in Myanmar. 


Labor Market Inclusions and Double Shifts 


Most scholarly and journalistic analyses have located Muslim 
and especially Rohingya precarity in relation to historically-spe- 
cific processes of Othering, which justify discursive exclusions 
from the Myanmar nation-state and “its” structures, such as ed- 
ucation and citizenship. Akin to Myanmar’s liberal feminist ac- 
tivists, scholars studying Myanmar generally eschew Marxist 
analysis. In particular, studies of religious and ethnic exclusion 
in Myanmar have (reasonably) argued that political economy 
analyses fall short of explaining how exclusionary practices 
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come to be accepted or embraced by Burmese people. While un- 
derstandings of Bamar Buddhists’ support for military violence 
against Rohingyas and Buddhist women’s support of the “race 
and religion” laws that would ostensibly harm them” are well- 
served by attention to psychic geographies of fear and anxiety, 
a close examination of Rohingya experiences of exclusion from 
the standpoint of labor composition produces an entirely differ- 
ent perspective on the causes and conditions of their suffering, 
namely, the relationship of labor’s exclusion to its inclusion in 
newly reconfigured capitalist landscapes. Moreover, this careful 
attention to the relationship between exclusion and inclusion at 
a specific historical conjunction in Myanmar must move beyond 
the space of the factory floor to the spaces and scales of the 
body, the home, and the everyday to illuminate the gendered, 
racialized violence of Muslim women’s inclusion in informal la- 
bor markets and the extension of unwaged workdays in the 
home. 

Sharifa Bibi and her husband, Mohammed, live in a small 
wooden house perched on stilts above a river in Insein Town- 
ship. It was raining hard when we went to visit them, and we 
eyed the river as it rose. Yes, the house will sometimes flood, 
Mohammed said, holding his hand up just below his waist. When 
this happens, they sleep in hammocks. Sharifa and Mohammed 
identify as Myanmar Muslims, though of course this lineage is 
mixed. Mohammed explains that his father was a Hindustani 
Muslim from what is today Pakistan, and that Sharifa has Roh- 
ingya relatives in Kyaukphyu and Mawlymine. They both grew 
up in a village about three hours north of Yangon and moved to 
Insein in the early 1990s. Their children are spread throughout 
Southeast Asia- one works at a chicken factory in Kuala Lumpur, 
one catches fish in Koh Tao, and another works at a factory in 
Singapore. Mohammed used to be a teacher at a Madrasa, or Is- 
lamic school, and gave teachings at the local mosque. Sharifa 
was ein ma shin, manager of the household or housewife, before 
increasing hardship led them to relocate to Insein. 


“ Schissler et al., 2017. 
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Their new home’s proximity to Yangon allows them to ac- 
cess more potential buyers for the fried snacks they sell to sur- 
vive - their town was too small to make a living as hawkers. 
About 16 years ago, their son noticed a flyer advertising land for 
sale in a small, mostly Buddhist enclave near a monastery. They 
bought the land with savings from their sons’ fishery work in 
Thailand, and he built the house by hand. The house was well- 
built—on our visit, we were dry and comfortable as a late mon- 
soon storm raged outside. Though Mohammed’s work as a 
teacher used to provide a living that enabled Sharifa to care for 
the children and read the Qu’ran, now she gets up at 2am to pre- 
pare the dough and cook the snacks. Then, Mohammed takes 
half the snacks to Sule Pagoda each day. Sharifa remains in the 
neighborhood and sells the other half the snacks by the monas- 
tery gates where the neighborhood street meets the main road. 
They do not have the capital to run an independent business. 
Instead, they take a loan of one lakh (100,000 Myanmar Kyat) 
from a local Muslim businessman every 10 days to buy oil, len- 
tils, and flour for the snacks, and repay the loan after selling 
enough snacks. After paying the loan and 20% interest (notably 
interest is forbidden in Islam), they can take away about 20,000 
Myanmar Kyat per month, barely enough to survive. 

Muslim women in Myanmar have diverse, and often contra- 
dicting, views of what it means to live a good life with respect to 
home, work, and family. Yet there is also a key theme that unites 
them: the dignity and agency of Muslim women who strive to 
reproduce the home as a space for the Muslim family.” Sharifa’s 
views of her and her family’s situation are familiar, especially 
among the Muslim women of the Burmese diaspora: she would 
prefer to be a housewife, to cook for her family, read the Qu’ran, 
and remain in the space of the home. At home, it is safe, she says. 
If her sons were able to send money, maybe their poverty would 
be less suffocating. Instead, Sharifa’s informal labor provides 
her sons, especially Iliaz, with support from the South, which de- 
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scribes Third World women’s provision of material and emo- 
tional aid, such as cash or care work, to relatives elsewhere in 
diaspora.” In Sharifa’s case, her son Iliaz is barely able to sup- 
port his own family in Kuala Lumpur. Thus, instead of sending 
his aging mother and father cash remittances from work in a 
chicken factory, Sharifa and Mohammed dedicate substantial 
amounts of labor and cash to send traditional medicine, spices, 
amulets, and holy water from Yangon, purchased with a month’s 
worth of earnings from selling akyaw. 

Readers will note that, in this case, both Sharifa and Mo- 
hammed are working together to generate income that eventu- 
ally becomes support from the South. However, by beginning her 
working day at 2am, then selling akyaw nearby while Moham- 
med sells akyaw downtown, it is Sharifa who dedicates signifi- 
cantly more labor power and labor hours to the production of 
snacks that they sell. She also cooks for Mohammed, maintains 
the house, and cares for two orphan girls who have no home. 
These exclusions are Sharifa’s activities demonstrate the gen- 
dered and racialized character of informal hawking labor re- 
gimes among the urban poor, where Muslim women are more 
likely to be subject to the violent inclusions that follow expul- 
sion from the space of the “good life.” 

Chit Lay and San Oo are 21 and 30 years old, respectively. 
Though unrelated, they are both Rohingya women who moved 
to Yangon from Sittwe with the goal of attending university 
upon graduation from grade 10. However, neither woman had 
an identity card, and thus could not sit for exams. For years, Chit 
Lay and San Oo took free English classes at a nonprofit school in 
Yangon before being able to attend university. Notably, San Oo 
and Chit Lay are middle-class Rohingya women, whose families 
are reasonably comfortable. Chit Lay’s father, mother, and 
brother support her and her sister through remittances sent 
from years of work in Saudi Arabia. San Oo’s father worked as a 
customs agent in Sittwe and is now retired in Yangon. However, 
both women’s families were unable to fully support them. Chit 
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Lay began cooking when she realized that her husband’s income 
as a car salesman was insufficient to pay rising rent costs, pay 
school fees for children, and support her parents and in-laws. 
She decided to find a way to earn extra income to support the 
family and employed her skills as a cook to create a cake busi- 
ness. She makes most of her money from birthday cakes and 
other celebratory confections, which are especially popular dur- 
ing festival season and Eid. With the money earned from her 
business, she was able to buy an ID card and study economics at 
university. However, she has not been able to find work as a pro- 
fessional, and thus continues her baking business. 

Frustrated with her inability to sit for exams and later at- 
tend law school, San Oo knew she had to raise enough money to 
purchase an ID card. However, her lack of diploma precluded op- 
portunities for higher-wage employment. Hence, she came up 
with the idea to cook and sell traditional Rohingya snacks at her 
aunt’s home and sell them online. The business required some 
capital investment in rice, oil, and sugar, but with 40,000 Myan- 
mar Kyat from her father and access to computers and the in- 
ternet, she was able to quickly build a business that sold up- 
wards of two lakhs worth of snacks per month, and five lakhs 
per month during Eid. When she saved enough money, she 
bought an ID card for eight lakhs and enrolled in law school - a 
favorable outcome. 

Neither as poor as Sharifa and Mohammed, nor as privileged 
as Chit Lay and San Oo, Nur, 58 falls somewhere in between. My- 
anmar Muslims from Mawlyamine, Nur and her husband live 
with their middle son and daughter-in law in the back of their 
tire shop east of the Yangon river. Nur’s husband, Farouq, used 
to have a t-shirt shop in the downtown Bogyoke market. They 
would buy the shirts from Singapore for about 2,000 Myanmar 
Kyat per shirt and sell them for about 4,000 Myanmar Kyat. How- 
ever, business was slow in the 1980s and 1990s, and they often 
only sold two shirts per day, which would barely cover the cost 
of renting the market stall. 

Every day, Nur would walk to the market to bring a lunch 
box for Farouq: “I passed all the jade shops, and thought, maybe 
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I can open a jade shop and earn more money.” So, in addition to 
her work as a housewife and mother, Nur began purchasing jade 
from Chinese brokers in Mandalay, and selling the jade at a 
counter down the hall from her husband’s t-shirt shop. Eventu- 
ally, he abandoned the t-shirt business and joined her in the jade 
business. Reflecting on her decades working both within and 
outside the home, Nur says: “I didn’t really think about it - I was 
just always trying to find a way to help my husband. I love my 
husband and didn’t want him to struggle alone.” Although they 
once owned a small house on 28" street, they sold the house in 
the mid-1990s when they left their stall in Bogyoke market due 
to rising rents, old age, and poor health. Nur regrets selling the 
house, which is worth 20 million Myanmar Kyat now. Nur is also 
worried for her granddaughter, whose mother was resettled 
with her younger children in Colorado, USA. The granddaughter 
was left behind when Mustafa, Nur’s daughter, left for Malaysia 
a decade ago. Now, the girl is 15 and faces an increasingly pre- 
carious fate as Nur and Mohammed grow elderly and sick. 

In each story, we can see the cruelty of state violence, struc- 
tural violence, and abandonment, as well as determination and 
resilience. The women’s diverse experiences also point to the 
importance of exploring class striations within Yangon’s Muslim 
communities. Impoverished and middle-class Muslim women in 
Yangon have many things in common, but one stands out for the 
purpose of a worker-led struggle for gender justice: forced in- 
clusion in precarious, informal, and non-waged sales labor that 
accompanies exclusions from spaces of religious, cultural, and 
national belonging. 


Producing New Spaces 


The electricity had just gone out in the second story apartment 
where Hamidah was teaching a two-day makeup class to three 
Muslim women of varying ethnicities and ages. One was 15, an- 
other was 20, and the third was 38. Only the young girl and 
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Hamidah wore hijab. We turned on our cell phones for light as 
Hamidah explained how to properly cleanse and moisturize 
skin, prevent and treat acne, and use anti-aging products and 
sunscreen, information she had gleaned from Malaysian and 
Singaporean YouTube videos and several books that her mother 
had bought her. The other women took notes on their mobile 
phones, and the authors found themselves sheepishly checking 
their own skin in the mirrors. The lights came back on, and the 
group moved to the front room to begin learning to use founda- 
tion, concealer, eyeshadow, and false eyelashes. 

The eldest student laughed about wanting to be able to help 
her teenaged daughter with makeup, and that she wanted to 
learn to look more beautiful for weddings. The youngest student 
traveled all the way from Mawlyamyine for the makeup class 
and explained that she had an interest in beauty wanted to learn 
to apply makeup professionally to enhance her looks and be 
more confident. The other student was very quiet, but expressed 
a similar interest in beauty, wishing to learn to properly use 
makeup and “be more beautiful.” Hamidah identified a trio of 
complementary eyeshadow shades and application styles for 
each of the women’s skin tone and eyes, followed by a demon- 
stration of eyeliner applications for “day” and “night.” After an 
hour of practice, we completed our “looks” and gathered our be- 
longings to re-enter the crushing heat of Yangon in September. 
Hamidah and the young girl stood near the window at the front 
of the apartment as Hamidah demonstrated how to wrap her hi- 
jab in the popular Malaysian style, the gauzy fabric swooping 
into symmetrical folds that draped just right around the girl’s 
shoulders. We snapped selfies and exchanged phone numbers, 
and the women dispersed out onto 25" street. Later that day, 
Hamidah posted the selfies to her Facebook page, where they re- 
ceived 150 ‘likes’ and dozens of enthusiastic comments. 

In a city, and a country, where hijabs are signifiers for 
threatening Other-ness, spaces like Hamidah’s makeup classes 
and Facebook page provide life-affirming experiences of inclu- 
sion, joy, and comfort for Muslim women. For young women, es- 
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pecially, these spaces offer mentorship and the possibility to ex- 
plore their own identities. As Maria, the administrator for the 
Hijab Girls Photo page explained, Hamidah and other hijabis’ tu- 
torials and photos inspire her to be confident and proud of her 
religion and identity, even though “Buddhists misunderstand 
hijabis and niqabis and Islam”. Notably, she does not wear hijab 
now because she attends a public school, but she earnestly hopes 
to wear hijab one day, and lives out her fantasy of being “free” 
to practice Islam more devoutly by taking selfies where she 
wears hijab, niqab, and various makeup looks she learned from 
Hamidah. Her Facebook page has over 20,000 likes, and she is 
passionate about spreading positive images of women who cover 
throughout the Myanmar cyberscape: “I love hijabis and 
niqabis, andI share photos and knowledge about Muslims in My- 
anmar to help educate people.” For Maria, hijabi cyberspace en- 
ables the exploration of self that is too often stifled in other Bur- 
mese spaces, especially the school. Hijab Girls Photo affirms not 
only the existence and belonging of hijabi and niqabis in Myan- 
mar through a diverse and extensive collection of visual images 
but offers an enthusiastic celebration of simply being a young 
Muslim girl. 

Alongside the proliferation of hijabi social spaces online, 
Muslim women are actively forging and participating in new po- 
litical spaces of struggle against both social exclusions and cap- 
ital’s inclusions. For Muslim women, especially Rohingyas, pub- 
lic activism is almost entirely out of reach in Myanmar, espe- 
cially at a time when journalists are being arrested and impris- 
oned for reporting on state-sanctioned violence and genocide. 
However, Muslim women’s identities as workers, women, and 
mothers are fertile ground for struggles over the right to life and 
life chances in Myanmar. Specifically, the activism of people like 
Dr. Aye, a hijabi sexual health educator affiliated with RAIN- 
FALL, a gender study organization and radical feminist collec- 
tive, are challenging standard liberal democratic discourses 
about women’s rights in Myanmar. Where large organizations 
like the Gender Equality Network operate within the parameters 
of the Myanmar nation-state, collaborating with the National 
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League for Democracy and obeying censorship laws, Dr. Aye and 
RAINFALL reject liberal gender equality projects that maintain 
the ontological centrality of patriarchy (for example, prioritiz- 
ing quotas for women in government) and leave racism and Is- 
lamophobia unproblematized. 

As RAINFALL co-founder and current MP Zin Mar Aung has 
said: “laws created under a patriarchal system will certainly be 
patriarchal.” Hence, institutionalized sexism has allowed patri- 
archal and capitalist power to survive and thrive in contempo- 
rary Myanmar. If we continue to avoid centering the destruction 
of patriarchy and capitalism together within feminist struggles, 
feminism will only continue to shore up hegemonic power in 
Myanmar. In striving to fulfill a mission to theorize a radically 
just feminist movement in Myanmar’s locally and historically 
specific contexts, RAINFALL works with farm leaders, labor lead- 
ers, and ethnic minority community leaders to build a strong, 
inclusive feminist platform. Muslim women are key partners in 
this struggle, and their experiences echo the writings of Marxist 
and Marxist-feminist scholars who warn that struggle over the 
wage is incomplete, as unwaged workers remain excluded.” 
Many Muslim women (and women throughout Myanmar) do in- 
formal hawking and sales work, as well as unwaged work, so or- 
ganizing around wage labor has little to offer. Only through col- 
lective struggle alongside thousands of farmers, laborers, house- 
wives, and members of marginalized communities can we tackle 
the immense injustices of gender, race, and class oppression in 
Myanmar. 


Conclusion 


Our study of hijabi women’s everyday lives in urban Yangon 
aims to show that Muslim women’s varying experiences of ex- 
clusion and precarity involve more than discursive Othering and 
state violence. Where extant literature highlights practices of 
discipline and violence against Muslims, our research identifies 


* Brass, 2011; Denning, 2010; Federici, 2012. 
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how capital articulates with social difference to shape the emer- 
gence of new labor subjectivities. Yangon hijabis’ experiences of 
everyday exclusion and subjugation reflect both historically 
specific mechanics of religious and cultural exclusion as well as 
explicit inclusion in flexibilized, precarious hawking and sales 
work. Notably, these inclusions are uneven and striated by class 
positionings, in which precarity has varying material results, 
ranging from extreme poverty to debt or dependence on family 
members or a relatively comfortable life. 

Amid everyday experiences of Bamar Buddhist supremacy 
and lives characterized by double shifts, Muslim women are ac- 
tively producing and participating in spaces characterized by 
joy and belonging, as well as political activism. Muslim women’s 
self-affirming practices suggest multiple possibilities for mak- 
ing lives both within and in struggle against the specific struc- 
tures and processes that limit their life chances in Myanmar. As 
Melissa Wright observes” of women’s organizing against maqui- 
ladora femicides, the specific experiences of womanhood can be 
utilized as a key position from which broader, more radical, po- 
litical goals can be achieved. 
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Myanmar and the Ongoing Rohingya Issue 


Tharaphi Than 


Abstract 


As part of the response to the pogrom of Rohingyas in 2017, this 
article looks at why Aung San Suu Kyi became the personal face 
of the Rohingya issue and how the lopsided focus on her by the 
international media obscured and silenced central players and 
what should have been the focal point of attention: the Rohingya 
people themselves. The article discusses how different groups, 
namely the international media, United Nations, international 
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and local nongovernmental organizations, and Burmese Face- 
book users attempted to shape narratives about the Rohingyas 
and divided communities with their competing interests. 
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Background to the 2017 Exodus: Perfect Timing to 
Drive out Rohingyas 


Hundreds of thousands of Rohingyas were driven out of Myan- 
mar during the Naga Min (Dragon King) campaign in 1978. Many 
were repatriated afterward. In June 2012, another exodus took 
place after racial riots broke out in northern and other parts of 
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Arakan and the whole country, a series of events which popular- 
ized the slogan ‘the West gate has fallen’ among nationalists. 
The slogan implies that the country now cannot stop the influx 
of Rohingyas (as well as terrorists as attested by figure 1). 

The reality, of course, is the opposite: after the crisis in Au- 
gust 2017, close to one million Rohingyas (and some Hindus) left 
through western borders to Bangladesh. Considered a coordi- 
nated attempt to derail Aung San Suu Kyi’s (ASSK’s) National 
League for Democracy (NLD) from winning the general election 
in 2015 and to destabilize her government after the NLD won the 
elections,’ the killing of Rohingyas and Muslims in cities such as 
Meiktila were largely ignored by the government so it could 
avoid being implicated in the highly-charged, anti-Rohingya 
(and Muslim) framing of the riots. ASSK and the NLD shunned 
the media and resorted to using draconian tactics against the 
institution. Journalists who criticized nationalists, including 
Wirathu, the monk who incited hatred against Rohingyas and 
Muslims and whom TIME magazine branded ‘The Face of Bud- 
dhist Terror’,’ were not protected or supported by the NLD and 
their followers.’ 


' Such consideration is not unfounded. Soon after the June 2012, the author 
had a chance to hold discussions with some politicians and civil society 
leaders and most argued that the NLD had to be careful about how they react 
to the Rohingya crisis, which was seen as a deliberate attempt by the army to 
derail the progress of the NLD. The removal by Facebook of several accounts 
including that of Senior General Min Aung Hlaing in August and October 2018 
respectively supported the NLD and their followers’ fear that the army was 
behind the coordinated attacks, or in Facebook parlance, “coordinated 
inauthentic behavior” on Facebook (Meta Newsroom, 2018). 

? Beech, 2013. 

> One such journalist is Swe Win, charged and tried under Article 66(d) of 
the 2013 Telecommunications Act (Thet Su Aung, 2018), which is seen as a 
legacy of the Orwellian State deliberately left in the law books by the Aung 
San Suu Kyi-led government to protect the government from criticism. Swe 
Win was later shot in an assassination attempt and fled to Australia (ABC 
Foreign Correspondent, 2021). 
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Figure 1° 


It is not a coincidence that the recurrence of the “Rohingya 
Question” and escalation of the crisis began during the early 
days of the NLD government that came to power in 2015. Na- 
tional reconciliation—which could be historically interpreted as 
reconciliation between the army and the NLD°—peace, and the 
rule of law, are three pillars of the NLD party. In 2017 the NLD’s 
stance on constitutional reform seemed to no longer be the 
party’s priority.° Understanding that the Rohingya crisis esca- 
lated post-2011, i.e., during the civilian government period, is 
important to keep in mind when evaluating the conflicting crisis 
narratives based on geographical regions, particularly inside 
and outside the country, as well as the different solutions sug- 
gested by regional and international groups. 


* ATH, 2018. 

° There were different international interventions to initiate and foster 
national reconciliation between Aung San Suu Kyi and the army (Maung 
Aung Myoe, 2002). 

° Sithu Aung Myint, 2017. 
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After the NLD won the 2012 by-elections and 2015 general 
elections and formed government, it focused a lot on reconcili- 
ation, i.e., NLD speeches for winning the support of the military; 
no other issues were prioritized so highly. In that context, the 
killing, mass exodus, and long-term internment of Rohingya in- 
side the country were largely ignored by the NLD. Speaking for 
the Rohingya and protecting their rights, including citizenry 
rights, would have put the NLD in confrontation with the army. 
In addition, the NLD would lose followers who view the Roh- 
ingya as illegal immigrants.’ Under the perfect cover of and at 
the expense of the NLD and ASSK, in the name of promoting na- 
tional reconciliation, the army could carry out its crimes against 
Rohingya people.’ The international media and community 
came to understand the NLD and particularly ASSK’s positioning 
only after August 2017. 


The Personification of the Problem 


The peaceful transition to democracy in Myanmar was hailed as 
a hallmark of success for Myanmar and the international com- 
munity that supported Myanmar’s democratic causes during its 
dictatorship between 1988 and 2011. Little did the world know 
that the fairy tale everyone wanted to be a part of would end 
tragically in 2017, barely six years into the transition. The em- 
bodiment of Myanmar’s democratic triumph, ASSK, has also 
been accused of ignoring her lifelong causes of democracy and 
freedom. Once a poster girl for internationalism, democracy, 
human rights, and good against evil tropes, after the Rohingya 
crisis ASSK was disowned by her friends; students and citizens 
demanded their governments strip her of awards and honorary 
citizenships,’ and the United Nations criticized her for not pre- 


7 Cheesman, 2017. 

* One of the reasons ASSK supporters give when warning against criticism of 
her is that doing so is akin to falling into a trap laid by the military, which is 
often seen as the ‘big black hands’ behind national unrest. 

* Jett, 2018. 
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venting the crisis and even acting willfully in some cases to es- 
calate tensions (and violence against minorities) by spreading 
fake news.”° 

While the world outside Myanmar viewed her as part of the 
problem for the ongoing Rohingya issue and a disgrace to de- 
mocracy and human rights, her reputation inside Myanmar re- 
mained intact as testified by the following cartoon. In the pic- 
ture, she is depicted as a woman carrying a badly-injured Myan- 
mar (highlighting the Kachin State war in the north and the 
Rohingya crisis in the west) walking a tightrope with medals 
falling off her. This cartoon captured a largely sympathetic view 
the Myanmar public has toward her and is consistent with the 
popular trend among the general public to show their support 
with ASSK publicly. The cartoon also reflects the rising senti- 
ment among the general public in Myanmar, i.e., victimization. 
Most thought ASSK and the whole country were portrayed neg- 
atively by the international media. Not only cartoonists, writers, 
and people who have access to media but also the general public 
with social media platforms voluntarily took part in defending 
ASSK and themselves against the international media. To both 
western media and the public inside Myanmar, ASSK became the 
center of the whole Rohingya issue, so much so that the real vic- 
tims—Rohingya people, became less news-worthy than her. 


*° The United Nations report stated “The State Counsellor, Daw Aung San Suu 
Kyi, has not used her de facto position as Head of Government, nor her moral 
authority, to stem or prevent the unfolding events, or seek alternative ave- 
nues to meet the Government’s responsibility to protect the civilian popula- 
tion or even to reveal and condemn what was happening. On the contrary, 
the civilian authorities have spread false and hateful narratives; denied the 
Tatmadaw’s wrongdoing; blocked independent investigations, including of 
the Fact-Finding Mission; and overseen the bulldozing of burned Rohingya 
villages and the destruction of crime sites and evidence. Ignorance on the 
part of the Myanmar civilian authorities was effectively impossible”, (UN- 
HCR, 2018, p. 389). 
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= 
Figure 2"* 


After March 2011, when the transfer of power to the Union Sol- 
idarity and Development Party civilian government was com- 
pleted, international attention focused on how free and fair My- 
anmar’s elections were and how smooth the transition was. The 
overwhelming narrative was there was a rupture in Burmese 
politics, a break from the long oppression, human rights abuses, 
and ongoing civil war with minorities. At long last, Myanmar, a 
benighted country that lived in the dark corner of the world, 
had arrived on the world democracy scene. Furthermore, the 
country needed much cheering on the global stage.” Invitations 
from world leaders were extended to ASSK, locked inside Myan- 
mar for more than two decades. Then-US President Barack 
Obama and other world leaders Myanmar and met with her, 
thereby legitimizing the transition and glorifying the long- 
awaited democratic victory. Voices of the critics who pointed 


™ Aung San Suu Kyi’s Burden, 2018. 
” Her first visit to Europe after the long house arrest was hailed as a 
“triumphant visit” (Cumming-Bruce, 2018). 
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out that it was not a rupture but a continuation under disguise” 
were silenced, and many were branded pessimists putting for- 
ward their agenda supporting outside-parliament practices, i.e., 
street protests, rather than supporting parliamentary democ- 
racy. 


Figure 3" 


It is essential to understand the enthusiastic support of ASSK 
then to understand how the world suddenly became disap- 
pointed with her after the August 2017 events. Even when she 
should not have been seen as a victim in 2012, the media still 
framed her as such. Few critics were listened to when they 
pointed out her silence on the renewed Rohingya crisis in 2012 


® This disguise could be understood as the military control was cloaked in 
the Aung San Suu Kyi-led civilian government. This is at least a narrative 
many inside Myanmar still circulate. 

“ Many Facebook users in Myanmar changed their profile pictures to pictures 
like this in September 2017 amidst the escalating criticisms internally against 
Aung San Suu Kyi. 
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and then her collusion with the military and international min- 
ing companies when she persuaded disenfranchised farmers to 
accept compensation and accept jobs at the mining sites.’° Both 
inside and outside Myanmar, ASSK was given the benefit of the 
doubt, and many were hoping she would slowly speak out 
against the military on their treatment of Rohingyas and other 
military-related, old, unresolved issues. However, her spokes- 
person in 2017 denied she had any sympathy for Rohingyas, dis- 
pelling any lingering hope the international community had for 
her.”*° 


Different Narratives in Different Circles 


International Media 


From the early days of her release, the prevailing narrative has 
been that a weakened ASSK is synonymous with a weakened My- 
anmar, and many are worried that divide over ASSK will inevi- 
tably strengthen the military.” International media and the in- 
ternational community continue to view and understand Myan- 
mar through the lens of ASSK. The same narrative persisted in- 
side the country through the by-elections in 2012, the elections 
in 2015, and in October 2018, weeks before the by-elections, one 
of ASSK’s ministers warned his constituents that without ASSK’s 
leadership, the country would never enjoy peace and develop- 
ment.'* The NLD continued to use her pictures in their election 


* Criticism of her stance on the Letpadaung mining dispute came often from 
local and exile Burmese media. See Aung Zaw’s opinion piece for one such 
critical report (2018). 
’® McPherson, 2017. 
” One UK media outlet picked up such sentiment shortly after the June 2012 
riots (Taylor, 2012). 

eae < [ae] < iy iano] 
*®  com&Cees! (Joo, 6320030700000 90)! esl esan€a0gs0(030508 
e0s(aga5oloo oBE2(G05 302603,09909 O6O33 o§{o82q5 e(gol eg2008 M 
https://burma.irrawaddy.com/news/2018/10/10/172200.html 
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campaigns despite her waning international acclaim. The narra- 
tives and headlines in 2018 and 2019, particularly about ASSK 
and her NLD party, should be understood in that context. 

The hype about the success and the transition was so great 
that one could only expect dismay and frustration to that mag- 
nitude, and sure enough, we see such a scale of global awe at the 
incapacitated leader in the form of withdrawals of human rights 
awards. Western narratives about the Rohingya seem to be 
shaped more by the global democratic icon’s silence on the 
plight than the plight itself. Moreover, we hear more about why 
ASSK is not speaking up rather than what could be done to help 
the country to bring back Rohingyas—not to their camps, but to 
their original communities. Such a narrative alienates local 
journalists and even human rights campaigners who disagree 
with the military and its operations but are still overwhelmingly 
supportive of ASSK. Local journalists, activists, and NLD sup- 
porters are frustrated that the media and the international com- 
munity, including the United Nations (UN), did not separate 
ASSK from the military but portrayed both parties as colluding 
with each other to commit crimes. Whether there was collusion 
was a question probably six or seven years too late. The more 
attention the media put on ASSK, the more defensive locals be- 
came. Unfortunately, the strategy employed locally contained 
the damage done, and how to respond to international media 
and campaigns utilizing media and public relations.” 


192, 8 ee fy ¢ ¢ ¢ Q@. QCe N ¢ 
gU2CQP Crisis |§9030Q059> euroaaésao9{093 ACEGSOQA, 020220309603 
2] ¢ ae) louie} ig ing ° 
saqjo2{o92dlo2051 AISGOOQ 939(038c$0205 (q0/99)! (jooe, 
@390030300000 90)1@qo0038  https://www.facebook.com/theirrawaddy- 


burmese/videos/1967809533263189. Ex-information minister, Ye Htut also 
opined that due to the government’s inadequate handling of the media, the 
world did not have a chance to know that both sides—both Buddhists (and 
Hindus) and Rohingyas—suffered during the crisis (2018). Aung San Suu Kyi 
and the country’s blame for the Rohingya crisis has been framed as a public 
relations failure on the part of the government that distracted from the de- 
liberate killings and tortures committed by the army as reported by Am- 
nesty International (2018). 
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ASSK, or rather her silence, has been influential in the shap- 
ing of international narratives of the Rohingya crisis. However, 
beyond the international media headlines, discourses and news 
about Rohingyas are eerily quiet inside Myanmar. Apart from 
occasional cartoons and news that respond to international 
news about ASSK and her government’s handling of the Roh- 
ingya issue, few public discussions about the Rohingya take 
place. Domestic and international understanding and framing of 
one of the worst human-made tragedies of the modern time 
have been oddly centering around one figure, i.e., ASSK. Inter- 
national media and community attack her, and the domestic 
(non-Rohingya) population defends her. Otherwise, the central 
players and what should be the focal point of the crisis, i.e., the 
Rohingya themselves, are missing from most debates. Rohingyas 
are left to defend themselves when the world discusses if and 
how much blame should be appropriated to ASSK. Rohingyas 
and non-Rohingyas in Myanmar talk past each other; the UN and 
other international agencies, including the media, inevitably 
play (often unhelpful) mediators between two parties. Events 
unfolded and solutions proposed spread far and wide, often via 
social media;” local communities no longer enjoy the privacy 
and right to resolve their problems behind closed doors, nor did 
they have agency to present their problems from their perspec- 
tives and find solutions on their own. 


UN, NGO Circle and Academics 


Amidst different narratives in the UN and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations (NGOs) circles and the international media, what 
could be a long-term solution for the crisis went missing. That is 
how to mobilize the remaining locals, who are not Rohingyas but 
ethnic Rakhine living in Arakan or Rakhine State, and other Bur- 
mans from the rest of the country, to build bridges over how the 


* Immediately after the August 2017 crisis, a local police order for 
Ayeyarwady Region, i.e., the river delta, which can be accessed by sea from 
Rakhine State, to be vigilant about escaping Rohingyas (Bengalis in the 
documents and local language) was leaked to social media. 
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two warring communities could forge alliances and how they 
could live together again as they did before. Under the micro- 
scopic scrutiny of the media and multiple stakeholders, local at- 
tempts to help solve the problems were ignored. As the interna- 
tional community assumes that all Rakhine people and Buddhist 
Burmese are racists, there is no hope for communities to be able 
to live together again. Such assumptions are dangerous, and 
they can further alienate and disempower local communities, 
particularly brave small organizations and individuals who are 
desperately trying to find remedies with little resources - and 
Burmese and Rakhine journalists such as Wa Lone and Kyaw Soe 
Oo, who were jailed for their exposé on the killings of Rohingyas 
in Inndin.” 

Concerning academic circles, unlike other conflicts, the 
Rohingya conflict saw the government welcoming scholars, par- 
ticularly those that support the government’s narratives that 
Rohingyas are not indigenous to Arakan. As a scholar and Bur- 
mese national, I think the silence of scholars with otherwise 
good intentions inevitably emboldens nationalists and alienates 
a few scholars who are outspoken about Rohingyas, and as a col- 
lective body, scholars could reflect on our roles and interactions 
with the country and its people. There is a disconnect between 
what we teach to our students that if you know more, you will 
be able to do more things to change your life and those around 
you and how we as scholars actually engage with our research 
communities. We keep telling ourselves that we need to know 
more to do things better - or even start doing things. 


Domestic Populations and Facebook Users 


Domestic narratives in teashops as well as on social media 
largely fell under three categories following 2017: 1) defense 
against what many see and call threatening/bullying tactics of 
western countries and media; 2) ongoing debates about sover- 
eignty versus human rights that include the Responsibility to 
Protect (R2P) and Chinese projects in northern Arakan and 3) 


*1 Wa Lone & Kyaw Soe Oo, 2018. 
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prospects for the 2020 elections. International and domestic 
narratives are, to a certain extent, linked and fueled by each 
other. Locals see the narratives of the international media and 
western countries as threatening the country’s sovereignty, and 
many think international lobbyists are working to push the Roh- 
ingya agenda high on the UN security council. Many argue that 
though they do not like the military, they are together with the 
military if sovereignty is threatened. Furthermore, the Roh- 
ingya issue is the most critical issue many people think is threat- 
ening national sovereignty. Post-August 2017 rallying behind 
ASSK and the military, where the same people are now behind 
what was previously regarded as two opposition parties, could 
be understood as grassroots mobilization to protect the coun- 
try’s sovereignty. 

In late 2017 and early 2018, amidst the talk of R2P, many as- 
sumed that the West has ulterior motives behind R2P and its 
campaigns about the Rohingya. Some argue such attempts aim 
to derail Chinese investments in Arakan state, including the Ky- 
auk-Phyu economic zone. Regarding genocide and ethnic 
cleansing, a director from a local Myanmar think tank, National 
Reconciliation and Peace Center, argued that the onus of proof 
is on the accusers, and not on the government.” Such argument 
dominates the local narrative, and the government seems to 
have invested heavily in promoting such narratives on social 
media. 

The Ministry of Communication and Information Technol- 
ogy spent about 5 million USD on a Social Media Monitoring 
Team formed in February 2017,” and The New York Times argued 
that the genocide was incited on Facebook by mostly military 
personnel near the Myanmar capital.” Although Facebook took 
down the accounts of the military and its supports, including 


Spoken in a video report for Kamayut Media, since removed from 
Facebook: 
https://www.facebook.com/kamayutmedia/videos/2079480092069176/ 


23 Facebook 7B 6oog[305005. (2018, March 20). BBC News [($o0. 


https://www.bbc.com/burmese/burma-43477522 
4 Mozur, 2018. 
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that of Senior General Min Aung Hlaing, narratives denying gen- 
ocide and posts promoting hate and violence against Rohingyas 
continue, and those sympathetic to Rohingyas are also still pop- 
ular.” The Rohingya issue sustains nationalists’ narratives on 
the need to protect one’s religion and race, especially toward the 
goal of the main opposition party, the Union Solidarity and De- 
velopment Party, winning the 2020 elections. On March 18, 2018, 
the president of the USDP party reminded his party that every 
citizen has to protect one’s race and religion. This kind of nar- 
rative encourages the election cycle to closely align with a vio- 
lence cycle. 


Conclusion 


History and historians lock Burma in the past; by contrast, lib- 
eration and democracy forces the nation and her people to rush 
to the future already defined by global forces including donors 
for various projects on democracy. Local Burmese are yet to 
have the privilege to imagine our future, redeem our past and 
curve a path from the violent past together. Violence buried will 
resurface as an even more powerful force to be inflicted on one- 
self and onto others, especially others that majority Burmans do 
not deem share their legacy. Building democracy in Burma re- 
quires transcending the tragic and brutal past dominated by co- 
lonialism and military regimes as well as conflicting donor agen- 
das. 

The year 2020 brought renewed hopes for the Rohingya is- 
sue. It is no longer about the trial against the government at In- 
ternational Criminal Court but reconciliation between Rohingya 
and Rakhine youth in Rakhine State. Rakhine people became the 
victims of military campaigns themselves and forged alliances 
with Rohingyas still living in the camps. Local voices, once sup- 
pressed, called for the war against Rakhine people to stop and 
many activists boycotted the NLD-led 2020 elections, a move- 
ment unheard of five years ago. Away from the global headline 


* From the author’s own experience reporting posts inciting violence, 
Facebook has been slow, sometimes taking up to a week to take down a post. 
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news, and perhaps in the absence of NGOs and democracy pro- 
jects in the midst of pandemic, Burmese are slowly beginning to 
set their agendas. Local political and social movements against 
the government as well as the military however are seen by the 
NLD as derailing their plans for reelection in particular and the 
country’s long-term democratic trajectory in general. Only time 
will tell whether the youth-led movements, which I see are areal 
hope for the country, will set both Rohingyas and Rakhine peo- 
ple free. 
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Abstract 


The state and state institutions must guarantee fundamental hu- 
man rights to secure inclusiveness among the country's multi- 
religious and multi-ethnic citizens. Freedom of speech, freedom 
of expression, and freedom of religion must be cultivated as a 
political culture in nurturing inclusive citizenry in Myanmar. 
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Abstract 


This study reveals how well-connected networks spread false in- 
formation and hate speech across social media to distort peo- 
ple's perceptions in Myanmar. It focuses on Facebook, the prin- 
cipal platform for internet users in Myanmar, where bad actors 
effectively spread hate speech and propaganda. The study dis- 
cusses the background factors that enable these bad actors to 
spread false information and hate speech and Facebook's lack of 
competency to solve the problem. This study’s critical contribu- 
tion is detailing how the Myanmar military set up fake Facebook 
pages, sometimes based in foreign countries that are “friendly” 
to them, to spread this information and how these fake pages 
and comment campaigns coordinate and spread their messages. 
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Facebook Pinterest Twitter VKontakte YouTube Instagram 


94.11% 2.49% 1.14% 1.11% 0.98% 0.1% 


Social Media Stats in Myanmar - July 2019 


Social Media Stats Myanmar 


July 2018 - July 2019 


100% 
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* Social Media Stats Myanmar, 2021. 
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0,659,000 1,765,000 


Number of Facebook User in Myanmar from 2016 to 2019 
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This post goes against our Co... C) 


This post goes against our Community Standards 


Only you can see this post because it goes against 
our standards on hate speech. 
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Your post is now back on 


Facebook. We're sorry we got it 
wrong. Learn more. 
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We reviewed your post again and 
it doesn't follow our Community 
Standards. Only you can see this... 


2 minutes ago 


Frontier Myanmar shared a link: 
UUM "Reuters journalists lose Yangon 
court...". 
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Su Lei Win ZoneZone added a new 
video. ose 
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( video. et 
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€ Support Message 


You anonymously reported Aye NeWin's post for 
displaying hate speech. 


© Block Aye 
a y 


You won't be able to see or contact each other 


@ Request review 
Our review team will take another look at this post 


ACTIVITY 


Read 1 Previous Message 


Our reply 

Sunday, 7 October 2018 at 08:20 

Thanks for your report — you did the right thing by 
letting us know about this. The post was reviewed, 
and although it doesn't go against one of our specific 
Community Standards, we understand that it may still 
be offensive to you and others. No one should have 
to see posts they consider hateful on Facebook, so 
we want to help you avoid things like this in the 
future. 

From the list above, you can block Aye NeWin directly, 
or you may be able to unfriend or unfollow them. If 
you unfollow them, you'll remain friends on Facebook, 
but you won't see their posts in your News Feed. 

We know these options may not apply to every 
situation, so please let us know if you see something 
else you think we should review. You may also 
consider using Facebook to speak out and educate 
the community around you. Counter-speech in the 
form of accurate information and alternative 
viewpoints can help create a safer and more 
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Abstract 


This paper discusses the shifts in Burmese political culture that 
were predominantly caused by political spirits of nationalism. 
The study covers the political developments from the Myanmar 
dynastic era up to the growth of fundamental religious nation- 
alism after the 2012 by-election. The paper concludes that the 
political elites in Myanmar should not regard ethnic and reli- 
gious conflicts as a result of clashing economic interests among 
the different communities, but that they are caused by struggles 
against structural injustice deeply rooted in Myanmar society. 
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Gu Dar Pyin 
Khet Thi 


Like them, we are also the mixed-blood descendants of Pyu, Sak, 
and Kanyam. 

The myth of a pure Kshatriya bloodline will make a mockery of 
your idiosyncrasies. 


Does our civilized world still permit the deprivation of the dig- 
nity of a community? 

The community is rounded up and fenced off like animals. 

The community has been denied their inherent rights. 

The community has no choice but to envy the privileges that 
others enjoy as the gift of God. 

For those in the world with a conscience, their very existence is 
enough reason to protect them. 


There are genocides in Gu Dar Pyin, in Inn Din, and elsewhere, 
That took the innocent lives of even children and the elderly. 
None of the victims know what sin they have committed. 

But when they meet God hereafter, they could ask, 

“Are we free from hell now?” 


5/9/2019 
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